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THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 


In discussions about the Far East, the “Opening of China ”’ is a phrase 
which is just now on everybody’s lips; it is a phrase which suggests 
vague but splendid possibilities, and which bears a different, but in 
all cases, an ill-defined meaning, according to the class of person who 
uses it. To the missionary, the Christianization of the country seems 
to be the proper solution of all the difficulties, whereas really it would 
only add new and graver ones; to the merchant it means an unlimited 
market for foreign goods, though he does not stop to consider where 
his customers are to come from, or where they are to get money to 
pay for his wares; to the consular official it means an increased num- 
ber of open ports, though it does not appear exactly what is to be the 
character of the work for which the consul is to draw his pay.. It 
seems, however, to be generally assumed that, by some means or other, 
from within or without, an effort will be made to bring China into 
the line of Western civilisation, and to bridge the gulf which still 
divides the Mongolian from the Caucasian race. 

The vastness of the Chinese Empire is a matter of .commonplace. 
It is probable that the population of China has been considerably 
exaggerated, as the experience of European observers has been con- 
fined chiefly to the deltas and basins of the great rivers, where the 
denseness of the population is out of all proportion to other parts of 
the country, but still the numbers of the Chinese race cannot be very 
far short of all the peoples of Europe put together; the Emperor of 
China to-day rules over a greater number of human beings of the 
same race, collected together in one place, than any other monarch 
known to history. 

But it is not only this; the point to observe is, that China is poten- 
tially by far the greatest reservoir of productive power in the world. 
Her wealth does not consist of doubtful quantities of gold hidden away 
in deserts, but of immense areas of fertile land suited to every con- 
ceivable form of agriculture or pasturage ; of known mineral resources 
of the most sterling and invaluable character, and above all, of millions 
of willing hands able to produce a labour force with which we cannot 
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hope to compete. The broad provinces of China need but the magic 
touch of Western science to produce all our principal objects of con- 
sumption, in a quantity and at a price which will revolutionize the 
markets of the world. The question of the future relations of this 
swarming people with their white brothers of the West is one in com- 
parison to which the destiny of the Transvaal Republic, or even the 
fate of Constantinople, sinks into a mere detail of the day. 

And signs are not wanting that this question is no longer one for 
the speculative politician. Now, at the end of the century, Pekin is 
for all practical purposes nearer to us than St. Petersburg was at the 
beginning. The blank spaces on the map of the world are being 
rapidly filled up. The struggle for existence and for wealth between 
man and man, and between nation and nation, is becoming keener 
every day. The rules of international law cannot for long delay the 
operation of a law of nature, and before long China will be compelled, 
either by force or in self-defence, to use the talents which she has 
hitherto kept buried in the ground. Furthermore, within the last year 
new factors of great though uncertain quantity have come into play, 
which seem to point to the probability that some solution of the 
Chinese question will be among the first and possibly the greatest 
works of the next century; those who approach the problem with the 
most definite ideas of what under the circumstances is feasible, and 
what are the most probable results of any particular line of policy, 
will be able to secure for their country the greatest share in the 
benefits which will accrue from the “ opening of China.” 

It is unfortunate, to commence with, that many Englishmen still 
believe in the possibility of China taking advantage of the friendly 
advice of foreigners, and proceeding to reform herself. This we 
believe to be an initial error, which will vitiate any line of policy 
based upon it. And this for a variety of reasons; in the first place, 
the suave and apparently intelligent Chinaman, with whom the foreign 
communities of Hongkong or Shanghai have dealings, is by no means 
what he seems, nor is he a fair type of his race. Of all nations the 
Chinese are a people who live in their villages; and the moral atmo- 
sphere of a Chinese village is as different from anything we are accus- 
tomed to as the atmosphere of the moon is from that of the earth. 
A Chinese village is the same as it was two thousand years ago and, 
so the Confucian boasts, as it will be two thousand years hence. And 
every Chinaman is bound to his village by the strongest ties of reli- 
gion, sentiment, and self-interest ; it was in his village that he was 
born and spent his earliest years; it was there that he was first 
initiated into the sacred mysteries of Chinese character; it was from 
the neighbouring village that his wife was chosen for him; it is to his 
village that he returns annually with feelings more essentially religious 
than at any other time animate him, to worship at the tombs of his 
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ancestors; and it is on the same hillside by his village that he, in his 
turn, will be buried and worshipped by his posterity. Of the five 
“social relations” of Confucianism, the three strongest, father and 
son, husband and wife, brother and brother, bind the Chinese to his 
ancestral village. Now it is from the village that the men who rule 
the country come, and it is only in the rarest instances that even the 
merchant, who goes abroad to trade, ever breaks away from the influ- 
ence of his earliest surroundings. 

The society of a Chinese village is ruled by its “elders,” a few old 
men who, probably, have not been farther in their lives than the pro- 
vincial town, and possibly one or two literary graduates of the most 
orthodox type. News filters along the waterways, which form the chief 
arteries of communication in China, or is retailed, usually in the form 
of distorted and absurd rumours, at the weekly market. Hardly an 
echo of the great discoveries and struggles which revolutionize our 
Western world ever even reach the ears of our village worthy. To 
him whatever is not Chinese is still barbarous, “ outside,” rebellious, 
uncivilised. He believes most emphatically in the most absurd ideas 
respecting natural events and natural laws. And his moral dominion 
over the rising generation is as absolute to-day as ever it was. 
Whether the Chinaman is physically such a coward as his recent 
performances in the field would seem to show, may be doubted, but it 
is quite certain that he is a moral coward of the deepest dye, and to 
return to his village to aclvocate serious changes in the social customs 
of his countrymen, regardless of the bad odour into which his reforming 
zeal would inevitably bring him and his family, is the last thing it 
would occur to him to do. Many Europeans argue that the conveni- 
ences of a good government and of foreign civilisation are so obvious 
that a practical people, such as the Chinese undoubtedly are, would 
naturally adopt them. We point with just pride to the great Chinese 
trading communities of Hongkong or Singapore, which have grown up. 
under our fostering care. The annual immigration from South China 
amounts to over 200,000 per annum, while about three-quarters of 
that number annually return to their native land. Here, it is said, 
are a number of persons whose eyes have been opened, and who will 
be as leaven, to leaven the whole lump. No theory would be more 
completely mistaken. 

The Chinese are the least observant of mortals; most of them 
regard the triumphs of Western science with indifference or stupid 
wonder. Anything which entails an alteration of their ancient prin- 
ciples is met at once with a flat “non possumus,” while we may be 
well assured that the few liberal-minded men who affect to be im- 
mensely impressed with the undoubted advantages of foreign laws, 
foreign wine, Harvey’s sauce, and French tinned mushrooms, are very 
silent about these things when they find themselves under the 
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shadow of their ancestral hall and in the presence of the elders of 
their native village. It is not to be supposed that the bulk of the 
so-called educated classes have thought out the matter for themselves 
and come to the conclusion that the East is better that the West. 
They are incapable of any such mental process, and they have not 
before them the data with which to perform it ; the Chinese mind isa 
‘“‘non-conductor”’ ; they only believe in our power so far as they see 
it, and they are so constituted that they do not see far or much; 
the proposition that any power on earth can compare with the Celestial 
Emperor, the “Son of Heaven,’’ seems just as absurd to the China- 
man to-day as it did a hundred years ago. After all we have done 
the baffling fact remains that we have not even secured ourselves ¢ 
hearing before the educated classes of China, and that they still 
remain totally ignorant of the nature and extent of the tremendous 
forees wielded by the civilisation of the West. 

Nor is it likely that we should gain much even if the facts regard- 
ing us were better known in China, so long as the present form of 
education prevails. The system of classical learning and official 
examinations does more to bind the people of the Empire into a homo- 
geneous whole, and to preserve them intact against the inroad of 
Western ideas, than any other institution; and while we have had 
proposals to abandon the pigtail, or even the practice of crushing 
women’s feet, while many Chinese statesmen advocate the adoption of 
foreign armaments and even of foreign machinery, it is to be remarked 
that no one has seriously suggested the abolition of the civil examina- 
tions or a radical alteration in the curriculum. Confucianism is 
stronger now in China than it ever was before. Jormer dynasties 
have adopted Buddhism or played with the vagaries of Taoism; one 
of the earlier monarchs of the reigning Manchu dynasty showed strong 
favour to Catholicism ; but for the last hundred years Buddhism has 
fallen into utter contempt, and Catholicism is anathema to the ruling 
classes. Dr. Legge, writing at the time when China was first thrown 
open to missionary effort, expressed the belief that before the light of 
the Gospel the power of Confucius would speedily and entirely pass 
away. Never has a prophecy been more completely falsified : not only 
dces the doctrine of the sages maintain its pristine empire over the 
mind of China, not only does it draw into its fold all the most virtuous 
among the Chinese, but the challenge which the missionaries have 
thrown down has probably accentuated and increased the devotion of 
the Confucianist. He has heard new principles enunciated, the power 
of which he is totally unable to comprehend, and for which there is no 
room in his rigid system. He feels that his bottles are old and that 
new wine cannot be put into them, and tightly closing his eyes he 
asseverates with greater vigour the ancient formule. 
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The character of the Chinese official examinations and of the 
wearying course of study which leads the candidate up to them are 
generally known, and need not be described. But it is necessary to 
insist on their far-reaching effects on the social body. Throughout 
the whole of China there is only one career before the boy who shows 
more than ordinary intelligence, and that is to “read books”; an 
average of not less than 7,000 candidates for each province, or 
126,000 for the whole empire, present themselves at the triennial 
provincial examinations, and these represent but a small fraction of 
those who have been examined for the first degree in the various 
districts. Thus not only all the best minds of the country, but the 
second best and the third best, are monopolised by the ghosts of the 
sages ; and there is as little choice in the books that are to be read as 
there is in the profession to be chosen. It is as though all our states- 
men, all our administrators, all our men of letters, all our school- 
masters, had to spend the twenty best years of their life in writing 
imitations of Virgil or composing Latin after the manner of Cicero. 
While the student is travelling the thorny road that leads to office 
and wealth, he has no time to devote to the outside world of practical 
problems, and when he has reached the goal, it is not surprising that 
he has lost all capacity to grasp and appreciate those problems. He 
has to devote an immense time to the merely mechanical requirements 
of caligraphy ; still more to the all-important art of putting plati- 
tudes in a neat and at the same time orthodox way. The whole 
field, I will not say, of the physical, mathematical, and legal sciences, 
but of common knowledge of every-day events, is closed to him. 
Bodily exercise, which forms so important a part of an Englishman’s 
education, is never dreamt of by the Chinese student. The whole 
mind of the country is frittered away in mental gymnastics and 
belles-lettres ; the intellect of China is put into a treadmill, where 
there is an immense expense of energy, but not an inch of progress. 
The state of things is somewhat analogous to the mental condition of 
Europe at the end of the Middle Ages, and it would be as unfair to 
blame Confucius for it as it would be to ascribe to Aristotle the state 
of imbecility to which the Schoolmen reduced our ancestors. But 
whatever may be the causes, the results are sufficiently apparent. 
The existing system of education in China, while it protects the 
Central Government against the formation of anything like an intel- 
ligent opposition, emasculates the life of the people, and turns out 
nothing but intellectual Pharisees and old women; the highest type 
produced, say a Chang Chile Tung, is that of a university don with- 
out his long vacation. It should be remembered that while there is 
a considerable monetary traffic in the minor offices of Government, 
all the chief posts of the empire are still conferred on men who have 
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won the laurels of the official examinations. These posts are im- 
mensely lucrative, and so the passion of gain, which in the absence 
of any religious or patriotic idealism is dominant in the Chinese 
mind, is wedded to the conservative education. The successful 
scholar goes straight from the Confucian library, where he has spent 
twenty or perhaps forty years of his life, to Pekin ; whence, after a 
long or short period spent in the most corrupt atmosphere in the 
world, he is sent to govern some millions of his fellow-countrymen. 
It is then probably for the first time that he comes into practical 
contact with the ideas of the West. Is it surprising if he hopelessly 
fails to master them ? 

While the social and intellectual condition of China leaves little 
hope for reform, it is to be noted that patriotism and public spirit, 
those great incentives to national efforts, are entirely absent. It is 
difficult for us who live and move in an atmosphere of politics to 
realise the condition of the Chinese in this respect. Considered as a 
political organism, China has had no history for two thousand years. 
Aristotle has said that man is a political animal, but the Chinaman 
has long been nothing more than a political fossil. China’s history 
ceased long before ours began. Chin Chi Hwang crushed feudalism 
and founded the bureaucracy two hundred years before the com- 
mencement of our era; soon after the earlier monarchs of the Han 
dynasty restored, or rather acknowledged, the influence of the literati. 
Since that time the principles of the Chinese state have been abso- 
lutely fixed. There has been a wearisome succession of invasions, 
rebellions, partitions, and rebellions again. But there has never been 
a political revolution. Tartars, Mongols, and Manchus have in their 
turn seized the supreme power, but in every case the conquered have 
led their conquerors captive. After an epoch of disturbance, it may 
be a prolonged period of anarchy, there occurs a revulsion to the old 
state of things, an absolute bureaucratic monarchy with an official 
class born of the classical system of education. This happens over 
and over again in the annals of China with the regularity of a law 
of nature. It has been argued that the foreign Powers were wrong 
in supporting the present dynasty against the Taiping rebels, and that 
in so doing we lost a great chance of converting China to Western 
ideas. But there is no ground for this opinion. The Taiping rebel- 
lion was undoubtedly the greatest convulsion through which any 
nation has passed in modern times ; it devastated whole provinces, and 
its victims were millions ; but it was simply a rebellion of the same 
type as has occurred dozens of times before in the history of the 
country. There was no serious public spirit, no political idealism at 
the back of it. If Hung Sin Chun had succeeded in wresting the 
empire from the Manchus, there would have been no difference in the 
political situation. We should have had the same officials, the same 
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examinations, the same_ignorance and pigheadedness. There are 
always a large number of persons ready for a disturbance in China ; 
a famine, a specially oppressive or weak official may, and frequently 
does, cause the local government to collapse ; anarchy, if not suppressed 
at the outset, will spread; a band of brigands might at any time get 
possession of a city, a province of the empire. But there would not 
in consequence be any political evolution. China sometimes turns in 
her sleep of ages, but she never awakens. 

The reason of this is the complete absence of any public spirit or 
patriotism ; clannishness takes the place of the former, and contempt 
of anything foreign the place of the latter. If public affairs go 
wrong, well, it is the fault of the officials; it is their business to look 
after the public weal, and if they fail in their duty, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the Emperor will bring them to book. Anyhow, it is no 
business of ours. ‘ Politics do not concern those who are not in 
office ”’ is the orthodox maxim, and such is the view of the non-official 
classes. Any idea of self-sacrifice or united effort on behalf of the 
empire, of the next province, or of the next-door neighbour, is totally 
absent from the Chinaman’s mental purview. Among the vessels 
captured by the Japanese at Weihaiwei last year was a gunboat 
which belonged to the Cantonese squadron, which had not otherwise 
been engaged in the war. The captain wrote to Admiral Ito, and 
calmly suggested that the captured vessel should be restored, because 
Canton had not been concerned in the war, and under the circum- 
stances he (the captain) would find it very awkward to explain the 
loss of his ship to the Canton authorities. The present writer was in 
a town in the interior of South China when the news of the disastrous 
defeat of Ping Yang arrived. ‘So much the worse for the Em- 
peror” was the general remark. Any thcught of grief was com- 
pletely overshadowed in the joy caused by the success of an unusual 
number of local candidates in the provincial examination. Nor are 
the officials any more patriotic than the people. The devotion to the 
State which oligarchical governing classes have often shown is not for 
a moment to be expected from an opportunist like the ordinary 
mandarin. All he cares about is to fill his pockets without getting 
into a scrape, and then the deluge may come for all he cares. It 
is not likely that he is going to put into practice new and foreign 
ideas which are certain to bring on him the suspicion of his superiors, 
and which may raise a riot among “the stupid people,” as the 
masses in China are officially designated. The benefits of a new 
policy, if benefits there are, are not likely to accrue while he is in 
office, and so things go on in the same old way. One of the chief 
difficulties in the situation is that the foreign official and the man- 
darin are eternally at cross purposes. The one reasons with an eye 
to the future and the interests of his Government ; the other takes up 
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a particular line because he thinks he will get a thousand taels for 

doing so, and he would turn round “ chop-chop” and go in a dia- 

\ metrically opposite direction if he thought he would get two thousand 
for his pains. No doubt there are men of virtue among the officials 
of China, but unfortunately their virtue is of the Spartan or ancient 
Roman type, and regards change, development, and complication of 
the social organism as unmixed evils. ‘Thus it is that most of the 
leading Chinese who are supposed to have “ foreign sympathies ” are 
very doubtful champions of the cause of enlightenment. They are 
chiefly men who have had the wit to see that colossal ‘* squeezes ”’ can 
be made out of foreign trade, and that vast swindles can be effected 
by the introduction of foreign armaments. If a Chinaman has been 
in a foreign or treaty port for a while, and has carried through a 
handsome robbery by supplying rifles or ammunition to his Govern- 
ment, he is supposed by his compatriots to be an expert in foreign 
affairs for the rest of his life. The Japanese war, so far from being 
an object lesson which will teach China the error of her ways, is 
merely another proof of her hopeless inability to reform herself. A 
great deal is being said in China at the present time about railways ; 
they are to be commenced at once and in all. sorts of places. We 
cannot be too cautious in believing these reports until we see the 
money actually provided and the work actually commenced, and that 
under foreign auspices. ‘To start an efficient railway administration 
is not an easy matter, and it is extremely doubtful if the Chinese are 
equal to the task. They have no religious fervour, no military ardour, 
no devotion to country, to a principle, or to a man; in a word, not 
one of the incentives to effort and reform, and the sooner England 
makes up her mind that China will go no further in the path of pro- 
gress than she is compelled to by plain force applied from without, 
the better it will be for our interests in the East. 


II. 


\ We have attempted to show that there is no possibility that China 
will reform herself; but on the other hand there seems to be no 
reason on the face of it why the present state of things should not 
continue indefinitely, provided always that China is left to herself. 
There is no efficient force to reform the status quo and there is no 
force of sufficient strength to destroy it; just as the moon, on whose 
surface all the streams of organic life. are dried up at their source, 
still revolves through space, so China might continue her political life 
in death ; she might find her want of organic life to be actually a 
source of strength; the great ris inertie which is imposed. upon the 
country by the ruling classes might effectually suppress all move- 
ments from below. It is, indeed, customary to speak of China as a 
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“stationary” country. But a closer review of her history shows 
that, however unchanging her social and moral principles may be, she 
is politically different to-day from what she. was five or even two 
hundred years ago. On her uncongenial soil reforms speedily wither 
and die, but abuses reappear with perennial vigour. In this land of 
death, corruption and decay alone flourish, and their progress though 
slow is sure. One after another the tributary kingdoms Annam, 
Burmah, Corea, which depended like planets on the attraction of the 
sun of Pekin, have been shifted into other orbits. The eighteen 
provinces still remain; but Formosa, the latest addition to the 
number, has been rudely torn away. The splendid roads to the 
north, the admiration and wonder of medieval travellers, are only to 
be traced by the avenues of trees which once shaded them. Soochow 
and Nanking, the great capitals of history and romance, have nothing 
but their walls to testify to their former grandeur ; Hangchow, once 
the imperial Kinsay, “ without doubt the most noble city of the 
world,” is, compared to what it was, a mere collection of hovels ; and 
the celebrated Western Lake is little more than a foul smelling 
pond. The great Buddhist establishments distributed all over the 
Empire and once the resort of countless scholars, are deserted and 
untenanted save by a few rapscallion monks who earn and deserve 
the contempt of the multitude. Since the death of Kien Lung the 
Empire has not produced one great scholar or one great man. Li- 
Hung Chang is indeed a feeble hero for: a people whose ancestors 
knew Wu Wang, So Tung Po, Chu Fu Tsz and Kublai. There 
are not a few among the Chinese literati who know and feel this. 
The decay of the Empire has been more strongly marked since 
foreign intercourse began. All went well, they say, in the days of 
old before the ocean barbarians came to trouble us. ‘ Post hoe, ergo 
propter hoc.’ They like us none the better, but they are quite 
unable to suggest any practical remedy. 

But with regard to attack from without, it is unquestionably only 
the size and remoteness of China that has saved her from being 
swallowed up. And there are signs that these will not serve her 
much longer. Any part of the Empire is absolutely at the mercy of 
any Western Power that chooses to take it. A body of three thousand 
men, well-disciplined and armed with modern weapons, could march 
from Canton to Pekin without meeting any force capable of opposing 
them. The capture of Pekin would be hardly more difficult than the 
capture of Coomassie and the government of China would not be half 
so difficult as the government of India. England has not recognised 
this or has not chosen to act upon it; but it is almost certain that 
some one else has, and that some one is Russia.. The recent move- 
ments in Corea have not probably excited much interest in England ; 
but it is worth while remarking that without more ado than is 
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necessary to send a consul and a few marines across the street, she 
has appropriated to herself all the fruits of the Japanese victories in 
Corea. There can be little doubt that Russia possesses or will very 
soon possess a free hand in that country. If an outsider may judge 
by the manner in which the Czar was served during the war crisis in 
the Far East, his Majesty is able to devote to the Chinese problem 
statesmen who can enter upon the most difficult undertakings with 
every hope of success. The fleet which was despatched to the Far 
East to overawe Japan still remains there. The Siberian railway is 
being hurried on with all possible speed. The young Czar is generally 
supposed to be personally interested in its progress, and in a country 
like Russia this is a most important item. It cannot be supposed for 
a moment that Russia would build such a railway to end at a place 
like Vladivostock. The question therefore occurs as to what her 
intentions are; this of course cannot be definitely answered. One 
thing is certain, namely, that in a few years she will have not only a 
powerful fleet ready to operate in Chinese waters, but also an army 
of disciplined soldiers inured to the extremes of a Siberian climate 
and within striking distance of Pekin. The coup which was so 
successful in disposing of the monarch of the Hermit Kingdom might 
be repeated on a larger scale on the person of the Son of Heaven. 
The Czar may well think that if he can keep order among the turbu- 
lent hordes of Turkestan, he could with much greater ease rule the 
industrious peasants of North China, and that Pekin would be a 
jewel in his crown of scarcely less lustre than Constantinople. 

The above is not intended in any spirit of Russophobism. Eng- 
land herself has often entertained schemes of “ land-grabbing ”’ far less 
justifiable than a desire on the part of the Russians to possess them- 
selves of North China. Their government would undoubtedly be far and 
away better than the present régime. No people are quicker than the 
Chinese to recognise the benefits of an efficient autocracy, and no 
people are less likely to become Nihilists. After a short period of 
disturbance it is probable that they would get on very well with their 
Russian rulers. On the other hand, a great railway system, connect- 
ing the Baltic and the Pacific, and having its outlet in the plains of 
Northern China, might well influence the trade of the world, and be 
a source of perfectly justifiable profit to Russia herself. 

But, of course, England would have to regard such plans from the 
point of view of her own interests. It may be safely assumed, that 
not from inability, but from policy and the inadvisability of assuming 
onerous and unnecessary responsibilities, she will not herself indulge 
in any scheme of territorial aggrandisement in China. But will she 
permit others to do that which she will not permit to herself? If the 
aims of Russia are confined to securing for herself, by arrangement 
with the Imperial Government, an open port and a commercial terminus 
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in the north of China, it is difficult to see what objections England 
could raise ; but the appropriation of a large slice of territory by a 
Power like Russia, whose ability in reducing to subjection and admin- 
istering eastern countries is second only to our own, would be a very 
different matter. There can be little doubt that discipline, and above 
all, regular pay, would make soldiers of the Chinese, and before Russia 
had been in the north of China for long, she would have a native force 
as numerous and less expensive than our Indian army. Then the 
country would be suitable for native Russians of all classes, and not 
merely for officials and large merchants, like our Indian possessions. 
The possession of the north of China would add immensely to the 
resources and strength of the Czar’s Empire, would completely upset 
the balance of power in the East, and would threaten, if not destroy, 
our commercial supremacy. Beside this, the immediate consequence 
of the collapse of the existing Pekin Government would be to let 
loose the forces of anarchy all over the country. England would find 
herself compelled either to permit herself to be elbowed out of China 
altogether, or to undertake the task of restoring order, and probably 
of ruling portions of the country ; and this would land her in inter- 
national difficulties, compared with which the Egyptian imbroglio 
would be a mere trifle. 

It seems clear, then, that our only true policy is the policy which 
we have hitherto pursued, namely, to refrain from all manner of Jingo- 
ism in our dealings with China, and to support the existing political 
régime both against rebellion from within and against attack from 
without. But at the same time to make it clearly understood that, 
while we do not want to grab any part of China for ourselves, we will 
not allow others to interfere with the integrity of the eighteen 
provinces. 

It is in matters of commercial intercourse, or affecting the position 
of British subjects resident in China, that our policy vis-d-vis the 
Imperial Government might be and ought to be widely different in 
the future to what it has been in the past. Those who were respon- 
sible for the treaties on which our relations with China were originally 
based, cannot have known more of the real state of affairs in the 
Empire than the Chinese knew about us. We have tied ourselves 
down to the false assumption that China sufficiently resembles a 
civilised nation to be treated in the same spirit and with the same 
forms of diplomacy as Western nations; and we have clung to this 
delusion in spite of the repeated proofs which the Chinese have given 
of their ignorance and contempt of the elementary principles of inter- 
national law. It is always the same story: some gross outrage is 
committed on British subjects; there are indignation meetings; the 
newspapers all cry out that something really must be done this time ; 
then there are despatches, interviews with the Tsung Li Yamen, 
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rejoinders, delays, the Foreign Office at home does nothing in parti- 
cular, and finally the “ princes and statesmen” wriggle out of the 
question by holding a more or less unsatisfactory trial, or by issuing a 
more or less unsatisfactory edict ;. the chief result is to leave them con- 
firmed in their opinion that the foreign devils are not difficult to make 
fools of. Or is it that something is to be done that is obviously for 
the benefit of the commerce of both nations, a port to be opened, or a 
“likin squeeze”’ to be suppressed? ‘The matter drags on year after 
year ; we tie ourselves up in the endless rotten cords of diplomatic 
discussions, when a very small display of force would settle the matter 
in half an hour. Had we occupied and ruled Pekin for six months 
when we first made our appearance in North China, the whole course 
of events might have been changed. For the Chinese believe that we 
have just as much force as they actually see. The missionaries may 
be as unreasonable as their enemies paint them, but it is surely obvious 
that since foreign force gained for them their position in the country, 
foreign force must maintain them there. Throughout vasts tracts of 
country the missionary holds the outposts of Western civilisation ; 
millions of Chinese know the foreigner only in the shape of the mis- 
sionary. Every rebuff or insult which the missionary receives is an 
insult to us also. Nor would efficient protection of the missionaries 
be by any means so difficult as some people imagine. The huge 
majority of Chinese, the peasants and traders, are eminently law- 
abiding folk, and would no more dream of sacking foreign chapels and 
murdering missionaries in cold blood than they would dream of learning 
Euclid or of coming to help a foreigner who was being murdered by 
other people. Nine anti-foreign riots out of ten are directly fermented 
and instigated from the yamens, possibly not by the mandarin him- 
self, but, at any rate, by his entourage or by the local literati; every 
yamen has a host of hangers on—lictors, runners, squeezers, and their 
relatives to the tenth degree. These people are invariably hand in 
glove with the loafers, gamblers, and opium smokers, who constitute 
the criminal classes of every Chinese town, and who are ready for 
anything from a Taiping rebellion to baiting a missionary if they 
feel sure that their own skins will not suffer. The outrages on 
foreigners are rarely the result of a sudden outbreak of passion; they 
are worked up by persons who are perfectly well known in the locality. 
When a riot occurs the most innocent mandarin is invariably guilty 
of having lacked the courage to put his foot down and crush the move- 
ment before it had gathered force. But, recently whenever a murder 
or a riot has occurred, the leading missionaries have come forward to 
state that they do not want “ blood money” by way of compensation 
for their murdered brethren but “ justice.” This sentiment is no 
doubt highly creditable to the missionaries, but it is not business. On 
the contrary, it should be made perfectly clear to the official classes 
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of China that they will have to pay, and pay through the nose, if they 
or their underlings indulge in the pastime of committing outrages on 
foreign subjects. The tariff for murdering missionaries should be 
made absolutely prohibitory. If every viceroy felt convinced that he 
would have to pay, say, a quarter of a million taels within three 
months for every missionary murdered within his jurisdiction, there 
can be little doubt that missionaries would be as safe in China as in 
Piccadilly. Under ordinary circumstances the people of China are 
totally indifferent to Christian or any other religious propaganda ; 
they neither understand or wish to understand Nirvana, pure Tao, 
or justification by faith; they wish to pursue their ordinary avocations 
in peace, and would be quite willing to allow the missionaries to do 
the same. 

The same principles could be applied to the other vexatious difficul- 
ties which prevent “ all within the four seas” from “ being brothers.” 
By a timely display of force, what appear to be mountains might be 
removed into the sea. The present system of plunging into the fog of 
diplomacy simply prevents the Chinese from getting a clear view of 
us as we really are; and such a clear view is absolutely necessary for 
a satisfactory understanding of us. If we come to the conclusion 
that a railway ought to be constructed in a certain place we should 
set to work to construct it; if we feel quite certain that a particular 
inland tax is contrary to treaties and common right we should proceed 
to abolish it; when Viceroy Li, the brother of Li Hung Chang, 
ruled Canton, we were told that gambling was part of the flesh and 
blood of the Chinaman, and could never be suppressed; but “ there 
is nothing difficult under heaven.” One day a new Governor was 
appointed, and within a month there was not a gambling den left in 
Canton ; and just so would obstructive officials and obnoxious likins 
vanish like the fox fairies in Lin Chai’s fables, before the ever- 
present British gunboat. It may be said that a resuscitation of the 
“‘ gunboat-policy ” would be violent and unjust, and would amount 
to robbing China of her independence. The answer is that it would 
be eminently efficient; that it would, in the long run, be merciful, 
and that a pound of force now will be of more use than a ton a few 
years hence, when Russia will have established a dominant influence 
over the Imperial Government, and when we shall be compelled either 
to resign all our influence in China, or to engage in a contest with 
Russia over the carcass of the Empire, a contest in which success 
would be hardly less embarrassing than defeat. As for robbing China 
of her independence, there can be little doubt that if China is not to 
be dismembered she must be put into tutelage, and there are the 
strongest reasons why the tutor should be England. There is of 
course some danger that a forward policy would bring us into 
collision with other foreign powers who have interests in China. But 
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this danger might surely be avoided by diplomacy, for the interests of 
all the other Powers are commercial, and, therefore, identical, with 
the exception of Russia, whose schemes are obviously of a political 
and territorial character ; the present policy of shutting our eyes to 
the future and contenting ourselves with paper protests is unsatis- 
factory from every point of view. 

There are two questions of the utmost importance to the future of 
China, in the settlement of which our Government will find itself com- 
pelled to take a leading part: these questions are the construction of 
railways and the introduction of foreign machinery. With the excep- 
tion of the abolition of the official examinations, the construction of 
railways will do more to revolutionize Chinese society than anything 
that can be imagined. People often speak of the unlimited markets 
which China presents for foreign goods, but in the present state of 
internal communications the markets of China are like the Chinese 
army of which Lord Wolseley has spoken, a mere potentiality. We 
shall have to make our markets; they are not ready and waiting for 
us. Over vast districts goods are still conveyed in small boats, whose 
cargoes are reckoned by thousands of pounds, or on the shoulders of 
coolies and the backs of pack animals, at a speed of from eighteen to 
thirty-five miles a day. However low may be the rate of wages, it 
is hopeless to expect that under such a system foreign goods will 
travel far from the centres of distribution, which are the treaty ports. 
Besides this, under present social conditions, the great mass of the 
Chinese want very few of the things which we can supply. Very 
many of them live on that perilous borderland, “ the margin of sub- 
sistence.” Their food is entirely of native, and chiefly of local 
product ; so is their wine, their tobacco, their fuel, their crockery, and 
the greater part of their clothing. Their metal and iron goods are 
also chiefly of rough local manufacture, though no doubt the foreign 
articles would be widely distributed if the communications were better. 
Kerosine oil has by no means come into general use, except in places 
along the great arteries of communications. Indeed, foreign cotton 
yarns to be woven into native cloth are, perhaps, the only foreign 
import which may not be considered a luxury. At the same time, 
when we remember the large quantity of cloth and cotton goods which 
are taken up by the inhabitants of the large towns which are open to 
foreign trade, and their environs, we cannot doubt that the opening 
up of railway systems is the first step necessary to secure an expanded 
market. On the other hand it is probable that unless strong pressure 
is put upon them the officials will go on talking a long time before 
they seriously take up railway construction. Opposition, opportunism, 
and the fear of popular riots will probably prevent them from attempt- 
ing more than very short railways, say from Shanghai to Soochow, 
or Tientsin; and it is most essential that even these should be entirely 
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under foreign control, or they will be scandalously mismanaged. It 
may seem strange to advocate that foreign powers should forcibly 
insist on the right to construct and manage railways on the territory 
of an independent power; but when once the native officials found 
that railways entailed, as they certainly would, a large increase of 
wealth, and therefore a large elevation of what we may term the 
“squeezable maximum,” they would readily acquiesce. After all, 
such a state of things would be no more anomalous than the existing 
maritime customs ; here the Chinese have confessed their inability to 
collect their customs honestly, and have bodily handed a most im- 
portant branch of government over to foreigners. The growth of the 
town of Shanghai is another proof that the mandarins can, if necessary, 
be made to put up with an imperium in imperio; here there are a 
number of foreigners represented partly by a Municipal Council, and 
partly by their respective Consuls, whose rights vris-d-vis the local 
authorities are, to say the least of it, uncertain. Yet, throughout the 
settlement a most efficient police is provided, and natives residing 
there are in fact protected against the oppression and exactions to 
which they are subject in other parts of the Empire. The result is 
that Shanghai is rapidly becoming a great manufacturing city; land 
in and near the settlement is worth what is for China a fabulous 
price, and the Shanghai Taotaiship is one of the most prized appoint- 
ments in the Chinese service. Well, if railways are constructed there 
is plenty of room for a dozen Shanghaisin China. Towns which are 
now simply minor agencies for the distribution of a small quantity of 
foreign goods would become great centres, which would, in their turn, 
distribute along railway lines to large towns now quite beyond the 
radius of communication, but which would become important minor 
agencies for our trade. The increase in the facilities for purchasing 
foreign goods, and the increase in the wealth of the people due to 
better communication, would re-act upon each other, and foreign 
commerce would expand over the country in ever-increasing circles. 

The right to introduce foreign machinery has been secured to foreign 
powers by the treaty of Shimoneseki. But the officials have already 
seen the profits likely to be derived, and will certainly attempt to 
retain a monopoly in favour of their own factories by tergiversations, 
differential duties on raw material being conveyed to other factories, 
and a hundred other devices. It is to be hoped that no such double- 
dealing will be allowed, but that we shall insist on the practical 
exercise of rights which are conducive to the benefit of both countries, 
and which have been formally admitted by treaty. China has expe- 
rienced more than enough forbearance from foreigners, and it is time 
that we should abandon the meandering paths of orthodox diplomacy, 
and insist, if necessary, with the strong hand, that China should no 
longer hide her talents in the earth. 
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What would be the ultimate results of the policy hinted at in this 
paper, namely, supporting the present régime against all-comers on the 
one hand, and on the other hand of compelling China to develop her 
natural resources, it is impossible to say. But for many years to come 
it is possible that nothing more dramatic can be expected than a 
steady expansion of trade. Kven if railways are constructed in China, 
it is not likely that social reforms will go forward at railway pace. 
But increase in wealth and improvements in communication must 
eventually loosen the bonds of ignorance and undermine the village 
autocrats’ influence. Perhaps in the future the course of events may 
prove too strong for us; for the responsibilities of an Empire like ours 
are continually reproducing themselves, and we must go forward if we 
would not go back. The sceptre of the Manchus may fall into our 
hands without any effort on our part, and China may be the last and 
greatest of our foster children; seeds of vigorous life, now choked by 
the growth of ages of corruption and national indifference, may spring 
forth, and China may enter into a new cycle of social development 
which may continue long after England’s part in history has been 
played. Posterity may see a Parliament on the banks of the Yangtse, 
and the man whom Macaulay predicted would one day survey the ruins 
of London from Westminster Bridge may come not from New Zealand 
but from Pekin. Or the result may happen which is feared by the 
orthodox Confucianist. Foreign ideas may act as a rapid solvent of 
all the principles on which the Chinese State is based. Then from a 
state of anarchy may arise a new and perhaps a military organization 
of unrivalled force ; the Mongul race may again sweep westward, and 
some latter-day Attila may invade France and ravage Italy like Attila 
of old. But this is pure speculation; we have not sufficient data to 
forecast even with approximate certainty, what is to be the destiny of 
the greatest of the kingdoms of the East. 


L. 
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THE GORGE OF THE AAR AND ITS TEACHINGS. 


THERE is perhaps no valley in Switzerland that offers to the tourist 
so much variety and grandeur, and to the glacialist so much instruc- 
tion, as the Haslithal or valley of the Aar. I visited it for the first 
time last summer, walking over the Grimsel Pass to the Hospice and 
the Aar glacier, and thence along the old mule-track and fine new 
carriage-road to Meiringen; staying there three days to visit the 
Reichenbach Falls, the Kirchet Hill, the gorge of the Aar, and other 
interesting localities. It seemed to me at the time that the pheno- 
mena presented by this valley afforded a striking example of the vast 
amount of glacial erosion, and that some of the conclusions to which 
they point had been overlooked by English writers. They give us, in 
fact, a fresh and very powerful argument in support of the power of 
the ancient glaciers both to deepen valleys and to grind out lake- 
basins; and I now propose to lay before my readers the facts which 
seem to me to prove the correctness of this view. 

The Grimsel Pass is a low one, only a little over 7,000 feet, but 
for this reason, and because it lies directly between extensive areas 
of perpetual snow, which give rise to some cf the finest glaciers in 
Switzerland, it has been extensively ice-ground and presents a scene 
of savage grandeur which is often absent from higher passes. Every- 
where the rocks are ground into huge domes or smooth slopes or 
rounded hollows, and these ice-ground contours extend to at least a 
thousand feet higher, above which level the mountains rise in sharp 
peaks or serrated ridges. The descent towards the Grimsel Hospice 
is very grand, owing to the enormous surfaces of smooth ice-ground 
rocks of the hardest gneiss, which plunge down at a very high angle 
for nearly a thousand feet into the curious little enclosed valley, with 
its two small rock-basin lakes in which the hospice is situated. Here 
we see an example of the effects of a kind of eddy in the old ice 
streams to which I think sufficient attention has not been paid. The 
torrent from the Aar glacier comes in from the west, but before 
reaching the Hospice turns off abruptly through a narrow gorge into 
the main valley, running at first nearly north. But looked at from 
above, this gorge is invisible, and it seems as if the valley from the 
glacier continued through the two small lakes further to the east. It 
is evident that when this district was buried deep in ice very little of 
it could escape through the gorge, but must have flowed over the 
higher slopes, while the portion in the valley, fed by ice-streams from 
nearly opposite directions, would acquire a slow eddying motion which 
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would greatly aid its grinding power, and thus account for the land- 
locked valley and the two small rock-basin lakes. 

Proceeding down the valley we see on all sides precipitous slopes of 
ice-worn rocks, some of which are so smooth and so extensive that 
steps have had to be cut in them to form the old mule-path, the new 
road here going on the opposite side of the valley. Usually the valley 
is narrow or V-shaped, but in several places, where it widens out, as 
a little below the Grimsel gorge, above the Handeck fall, and espe- 
cially at Guttannen ‘about half way to Meiringen, there is more or 
less of flat valley bottom, suggesting filled-up lake-basins, and showing 
that in these places the valley is of the U-form, which is held to be 
the characteristic result of glacial erosion. Why this form is not more 
general seems to me to be due to the character of the pre-existing 
valleys. Where these were narrow and precipitous, with the features 
of ordinary mountain gorges, the greater part of the weight of the ice 
would rest upon their slopes, which would be ground or split off as the 
ice moved downwards, while it would hardly penetrate at all into the 
narrow valley bottom, or if it did, would be so checked in its motion 
by the friction of the rugged sides, craggy projections, and constant 
change of direction as to cause very little erosion. For this reason the 
higher narrow and deep valleys exhibit only those indications of 
superficial grinding which have been thought to prove that glaciers, 
however large, have no great erosive power; but whenever we reach 
the lower levels, where the original valleys were themselves wider, we 
find proofs of much greater grinding power, both vertical and hori- 
zontal, leading to the characteristic U-forms, which are so well seen 
in the valley of Meiringen and in the lakes below it, in the Lauter- 
brunnen valley in the Rhone valley between Martigny and Brieg, 
and especially in the grand vertical precipices which bound the Lake 
of Lucerne throughout its eastern half and its south-western arm. 

It is, however, after passing through the narrow gorge between the 
hamlets of Inner and Outer Urweid, with its picturesque waterfall 
which the coach road passes by tunnelling under it, that we approach 
the most remarkable feature of the district. The valley rapidly widens, 
with a perfectly flat bottom, till at Innertkirchen it becomes nearly a 
mile wide. Here, on the right, the united waters of the Gadmen and 
Genthal valleys form a junction with the Aar, issuing out of a narrow 
gorge between lofty rocks; but the most striking object is the barrier 
of the Kirchet which extends quite across the valley, rising abruptly 
to the height of 500 feet above it, and appearing entirely to dam the 
course of the foaming torrent which has now become a good sized 
river. Passing along the high road, which by three great zigzags 
mounts up the steep ascent, the entrance to the gorge is imperceptible ; 
and it is not till having crossed the hill and descended on the other 
side into the wide alluvial plain of Meiringen that the stream is again 
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seen as a considerable and rapidly flowing river. It has passed 
through the hill by the celebrated Aarschlucht, one of the most 
remarkable gorges in Europe, which is now rendered easily accessible 
by a wooden platform suspended a few feet above the surface of the 
water, and extending for about two-thirds of the total length of the 
gorge, or nearly half a mile. 

On entering the gorge we are struck by its extreme narrowness, 
usually not more than six or eight feet, often not more than four, and 
in some places even less; its great depth, from 200 to 300 feet, and 
its remarkable uniformity of width not perceptibly increasing upwards. 
The sides are cut away in curves or hollows such as would be caused 
by tumultuous eddying waters; the walls frequently overhang and 
then recede again, so that it is only here and there that they are 
sufficiently vertical to enable us to catch a glimpse of the sky, and 
wherever we do so we see that the upper edges of the chasm are little, 
if any, farther apart than are the rock-walls between which we walk. 
The whole surface of the rock—a hard crystalline limestone—is 
evidently water-worn, never presenting surfaces due to fracture except 
perhaps where a lateral stream enters by a picturesque cascade falling 
over a vertical rock, and where the gorge opens out so that daylight 
and sunlight freely enter it. The artificial causeway finishes where a 
dry lateral gorge, with a steeply rising floor of earth and vegetable 
débris, affords an exit to the plateau and the road from Meiringen. 
This short lateral gorge is of especial interest, because it reproduces in 
almost every detail the features of the main gorge, being about the 
same average width, having similar walls of hollow curvilinear form, 
and being equally narrow to the very top. This lateral gorge is, 
however, quite dry, and even in the wettest seasons can hardly have 
more than a trickle of water because it has no catchment basin, 
opening out as it does on the top of the bossy limestone rocks of the 
narrow ridge of the Kirchet. Hence we reach the important con- 
clusion that this gorge could not have been formed by water derived 
from ordinary streams, unless at a period so remote that the whole 
surface contours of the district were very different from what they are 
now. ‘The only explanation that seems to accord with the facts is, 
that we have here the result of the action of sub-glacial torrents acting 
throughout the whole period during which the area was buried in ice. 
Thus only are we able to explain the fact of the almost uniform 
narrowness of the gorge from bottom to top, since during the process 
of its formation the rock-walls would be preserved from ordinary 
denuding agencies, and be kept at a nearly uniform temperature. 
Hence we have the actual surface as it was left by the glacial waters, 
and its extreme narrowness together with the luxuriant vegetation 
which covers the plateau and fringes the edges of the chasm, aided 
also by the comparatively mild climate of the lower valley, have 
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preserved for us one of the most curious and instructive products of 
the great ice-age. This view of the origin of the gorge is adopted by 
Professor Bonney, who, in his paper read before the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1893, says, “This chasm has been sawn by 
the sub-glacial torrent, while the ice itself has moulded every rock on 
the barrier into billowy undulations.” I may, therefore, take it for 
granted that this view is held by most geologists who have attended 
to the subject, and it appears to me to be the only reasonable one ; 
yet it is so important, and leads to conclusions so entirely opposed to 
the views expressed by Professor Bonney in the same paper, that it 
seems advisable to ascertain whether any collateral evidence can be 
obtained in support of it. 

There are in Switzerland a number of other gorges which have the 
same general characters, of being decidedly water-worn throughout, 
very narrow and deep, and of approximately the same width from 
bottom to top; but they are all formed by lateral streams where 
entering into a main valley, not in course of the main valley itself. 
Such are the gorges of the Trient at its outlet to the Rhone, that of 
Pfoeffers on the Rhine, and many others of less importance on the 
tributaries of other Alpine rivers. In many of the larger valleys 
almost every lateral tributary enters the main stream either by a 
cascade or by a gorge of this character, these gorges usually being the 
outlet of the drainage of considerable valleys, the stream appearing 
to have cut through a rocky barrier similar to that of the Aar, but on 
a less impressive scale. Now all the gorges which have these special 
characters have almost certainly been formed in the same way—by 
sub-glacial torrents, and, if so, the presence of such gorges would 
be an, indication of geologically recent glaciation. It is true that 
similar gorges may have been sometimes formed, without the inter- 
vention of an ice-covering, in rainless districts where sub-aerial 
denudation would not eat away the upper lips of the chasm as it was 
being formed. This is to some extent the case in the caiions of the 
Colorado; but although the lower portions may exhibit the effects 
of water erosion only, being by their great depth kept at a nearly 
uniform temperature, the upper portions of these cations have been 
greatly widened and everywhere exhibit surfaces of fracture and sub- 
aerial erosion, largely due to the great and rapid alternations of 
temperature to which they are exposed. 

If this view of the formation of these water-worn gorges is correct 
they ought to be found only in regions which have been recently 
glaciated, and it will be interesting to inquire if this is the case. In 
our own country we have many small gorges of this character, in 
Wales, the Lake District, and Scotland, that of Dungeon Gill, in 
Westmoreland, being an example; but none are to be found in 
decidedly non-glaciated areas, such as Devonshire, though narrow 
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ravines are common enough. So in the Northern United States there 
are many such gorges, the Ausable Chasm in the Adirondacks, and 
Watkin Glen near Seneca Lake are well-known tourist resorts; but 
in the Southern States, beyond the glaciated area, there are no similar 
gorges, although the southern Alleghanies are loftier than farther 
north, and contain much grand and picturesque mountain scenery 
and many waterfalls and deep ravines, but these are all of the rugged 
and weathered type. 

The best test, however, of these vertical gorges being really produced 
by sub-glacial torrents, will be to ascertain whether they occur in any 
extensive tropical mountain-region where there has certainly been no 
recent glaciation. Brazil seemed to me to be such a country, of great 
extent, mountainous throughout a large part of its area, and very 
thoroughly explored. I therefore wrote to my friend, Professor 
Branner, of the Stanford University, California, who spent three 
years in making a geological survey of Brazil, visiting every part of 
the country and paying special attention to all the physical features 
of the surface. 

In reply to my inquiry, Professor Branner writes as follows :— 

“What you say of certain channels in Switzerland is certainly 
most interesting. . . I recall the fact that there are just such 
gorges at Grindelwald and at Zermatt opening from beneath the 
glaciers. I have turned over in my mind all the facts I have in 
regard to stream-channels in unglaciated areas, and I cannot recall a 
single instance of such a gorge. Those most nearly approaching it 
are some of the mountain gorges in the diamond regions of Brazil, 
but those belong to an entirely different type.” (Sketches are given 
showing deep valleys vertical on one side and sloping on the other.) 
“There are no such gorges as you describe in any part of Brazil that 
I have seen. In the United States there are such in the glaciated 
area, such as Watkin Glen in the State of New York. South of the 
glaciated area I have no recollection of ever having seen such gorges.” 

I have endeavoured, by means of collateral evidence, to support the 
generally accepted view that the gorge of the Aar and others of like 
nature have been wholly formed by sub-glacial torrents, because, if 
they have been so formed, they afford a distinct class of evidence in 
favour of the large amount of glacial erosion in general, and of the 
theory of the glacial origin of the Swiss valley-lakes in particular, 
but which has, so far as I know, been overlooked by most writers on 
the subject. The nature and bearing of this evidence I will now 
briefly discuss. 

The large-scale SwissGovernment Map shows us that the valley above 
the gorge of the Aar is less than 20 feet above the level of the valley 
_ below the gorge. Both are flat alluvial plains having every appear- 
ance of being filled-up lake basins. The Kirchet hill, pierced by the 
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gorge, is about 450 feet high, the highest ice-ground bosses being 
nearly 600 feet, while the lowest point over which the road passes is 
a little more than 300 feet, but this notch is apparently the continua- 
tion of the lateral gorge already described. During the long time 
occupied in the cutting of the great gorge by the sub-glacial torrent, 
the Kirchet itself must have been greatly lowered, and was probably, 
when the ice first reached it, at least 150 feet higher than its present 
highest bosses, or about 800 feet above the present level of the upper 
plain. What is the depth of the alluvial deposit in this plain we do 
not know, but as it extends more than two miles up the valley, with 
a rise of about 30 feet in a mile, it is probably not less than 200 feet 
deep. But if we go back to the pre-glacial period before the gorge 
was cut, the valley-bottom must have sloped upward from the level of 
the Kirchet, and must therefore have been about 800 feet higher than 
itis now. It follows, that while the gorge was being cut, the floor of 
the valley above it was being ice-ground, resulting in a basin about a 
1,000 feet deep if we add 200 feet for the supposed depth of alluvial 
deposits. The cause of the exceptional grinding power of the glacier 
in this part is very clear. From the Grimsel downwards all the 
lateral tributaries are short, but just where the valley widens above 
Innertkirchen, the Urbach valley opens from the south, bringing the 
outflow of the Gauli glacier, and a little farther on a large valley 
opens from the north-east, having a drainage area about equal to that 
of the Aar itself, and which must have nearly doubled the size of the 
main icestream by the tributaries from the Trift, the Susten, and the 
Titlis glaciers. The effect of these great inflows from different direc- 
tions must have been to cause a heaping up of the ice, and to give it 
an eddying motion, thus producing the powerful grinding tool which 
hollowed out the rock-basin above the Kirchet. The influx of this 
great icestream from the north-east will also explain the curious 
abruptness of the Kirchet hill, which, almost like a wall, blocks up 
the valley, and which Professor Bonney has advanced as an argument 
against the theory I am advocating. He says: “ This grassy basin 
might well be claimed as an instance of glacial erosion—by which 
indeed it possibly may have been deepened ; but if we attribute to 
this agency the removal of all the rock between the summit level of 
the barrier and the present meadow-floor, how are we to explain the 
existence of the steep rocky slope down which the road to Imhof 
descends in zigzags? The slopes, in the teeth of an advancing glacier, 
are always comparatively gentle, and very unlike those which are pre- 
sented by this rocky rib.” This would be a valid objection if the 
Aar glacier had continued its course in a straight, or nearly straight, 
line to Meiringen; but the influx of a large glacier-stream from the 
north-east must have so diverted that of the Aar, that the resultant 
flow would have been across the lower valley and almost along the 
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steep face of Kirchet instead of directly across it. This would have 
been the case, because the glacier stream from the north-east was not 
only equal in size to that of the Aar valley, but had a more rapid 
descent, and, therefore, a quicker flow. In the last five miles the Aar 
valley has a fall of about 1,500 feet, while the two north-eastern 
valleys have an average fall of about 2,000 feet; and they are also 
much wider, which would still further facilitate rapidity of outflow. 

The influx of this powerful glacier stream from the north-east well 
explains the main physical features of the district, especially the nearly 
uniform plateau of the Geissholz Alp, at about the same level as the 
top of the Kirchet, bounded by the line of precipices extending to 
the Reichenbach falls, and continued along the south side of the valley. 
On the north side the plateaux are at a higher level, indicating that 
the motion of the glacier was there less rapid, and its grinding power 
correspondingly diminished. While the main body of the glacier thus 
moved onward towards Thun, the meeting of three glacier streams, 
of unequal size and velocity, and from different directions, would pro- 
duce a vast ice-eddy at their junction, accompanied by a heaping up 
of the surface and great grinding power, thus leading to those curi- 
ously embayed hollows around Eppigen and Im Hof, which are not 
found on the opposite side of the valley, where the glacier had a direct 
onward motion. 

It appears, therefore, that the singular phenomenon of a great 
valley barred across by a precipitous rocky ridge, which is pierced 
only by a narrow water-worn gorge, admittedly sawn down by the 
débris-laden water of the sub-glacial torrent, does afford a most strik- 
ing additional proof of the power of the old glaciers to grind out rock- 
basins. The only escape from this conclusion is to call in the aid of 
hypothetical local subsidences or elevations of which no direct evidence 
has yet been found. And when we see that, besides all the existing 
valley-lakes of glaciated countries, we have also to account for these 
gorge-pierced rocky dams, and the filled-up lake-basins above them, 
and for the numler of other filled-up rock basins which occur in the 
course of all the great Alpine valleys, the explanation by subsidence 
becomes more and more difficult and improbable. And the difficulty is 
still further increased by the consideration, that all these earth-move- 
ments must have been comparatively recent, that in all cases they must 
have been so rapid that the erosion of the valley did not keep pace 
with it, and that, in all non-glaciated areas, either no earth-movements 
have occurred within the recent period, or, if they have occurred, they 
have failed, in every single case, to produce a lake-basin, because 
erosion has fully kept pace with elevation. A theory which involves 
such a series of improbable assumptions, and which is not supported 
by any direct evidence, stands self-condemned. 

But besides this body of evidence, in itself almost conclusive, I 
adduced in my article on the “ Erosion of Lake Basins” (in the 
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FortnicHtLy Review, December, 1893), a new and independent 
argument founded on the characteristic contours of all these valley- 
lakes, which were shown to be such as could be produced only by ice- 
erosion in a pre-existing valley, while any form of damming up by 
subsidence above or elevation below the lake would necessarily result 
in a very different contour. 

I refer to this argument, because, since my articles appeared, I have 
received from two American geologists copies of papers showing that 
similar features have been observed in some of the American valley- 
lakes, and the same general conclusion has been drawn from them. 
In a paper on “ Glaciation in the Finger Lake region of New York,” 
by Dr. D. F. Lincoln (in the American Journal of Science, vol. xliv., 
October, 1892), it is shown that Seneca Lake is bordered through a 
great part of its circumference by vertical cliffs of rock, that it 
undulates in moderate curves, and that inflowing streams with rocky 
beds enter it, either near the level of the water or at a considerable 
elevation. In some cases a lateral stream flows over nearly level 
ground to the cliff-edge without any valley banks, suggesting that 
the main valley occupied by the lake was formerly at this high level. 
The conclusion is reached that this and other lakes with similar 
characteristics have been “ deeply gouged by ice.” In a later paper 
(dated August, 1893) he notices the absence of side-valleys along 
Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, and points out the remarkable difference 
in this respect between these lakes and valleys situated south of the 
great moraine, which latter are “notched down to the flood-plain level 
every mile or two,” while “ the lake-side for stretches of ten to fifteen 
miles seems like an artificially smoothed garden slope.” 

In the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, vol. v., pp. 
339—356 (March, 1894), Mr. Ralph 8. Tarr has a paper on “ Lake 
Cayuga a Rock-basin,” illustrated by a map and section. He main- 
tains that Lake Cayuga is situated in a rock basin, about 435 feet deep, 
and formed by glacial erosion; the proof being that the pre-glacial 
tributaries of the valley are rock-enclosed, and that their lowest points 
are above the present lake-surface. 'The map shows all the lakes of this 
region to have the very same kind of contour as that on which I 
founded my argument. 

I venture to hope that the brief sketch I have here given of one of 
the grandest and most interesting valleys in Switzerland and its 
bearing on that most curious and fascinating problem—the Great Ice 
Age, its causes, its duration, and its effects, may attract the attention 
of some readers who are about to visit the district, and enable them, 
when they come in sight of the Kirchet or visit the celebrated gorge, 
to appreciate the remarkable and almost unique character of the 
natural phenomena before them, and the marvellous episode in the 
recent geological history of the north-temperate zone which has 
produced them. . 

A.rrep R. WaL.ace. 
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In the line of great English teachers Sir John Seeley will assuredly 
hold a most honourable place. I question whether we fully appreciate 
either the amount or the value of his influence and instruction. And 
yet even from an external point of view there is something extra- 
ordinary in his literary career. ‘Twice he took the English reading 
world by storm, once by a book on religion, and again by a book on 
polities; and each book, in its own sphere, may be held to mark an 
epoch in the popular education of the Anglo-Saxon race. He was 
able, too, to write three volumes on German history, which were so 
accurate, and well-informed, and discriminating, as to not only satisfy 
but to excite the admiration of the most exacting historical tribunal 
in Europe. He always treated large themes, and he treated them 
with enthusiasm, and with power and with originality. He was all 
his life a professed teacher, with a creed of his own to impart, and 
he gloried in the office." Few men have devoted to the cause of 
national education a purpose so widely conceived, so seriously 
and nobly sustained. He had the opportunity of giving oral instruc- 
tion, and he must have been an ideal lecturer, with that refined 
and concentrated ardour glowing through those lucid, those severe, 
those cogent demonstrations. He had, too, one of the essential talents 
of a teacher, the gift of saying common things in a memorable way ; 
and even when he issues upon a familiar conclusion, the route by 
which the conclusion is reached is so new, so full of fresh incident, of 
surprising turns, of enchanting glimpses into the animating landscape 
of possibility, that we are easily tempted to forget that we knew 
anything about it before. 

It may at first sight seem curious that a young man, who begins 
life by publishing some poems, chiefly upon the Old Testament, 
should, after producing works upon Christianity and Natural Religion, 
turn to such themes as the Colonial development of England, or to 
the lives of men so different as Stein, and Napoleon, and Goethe, or 
to the growth of British Foreign policy during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. There is, however, one idea which inspires 
every sentence which came from Seeley’s pen. It is the idea of 
the State. For him, the State is not only the proper matter of 
history, it is the noblest object of human contemplation, the most 
vital subject for human enquiry. And he derived this enthusi- 
asm for history in the first place from the Bible. “I may say, 
in one word,” he writes, “that my ideas are Biblical, that they are 


(1) Ecce Homo, pp. 246-247. 
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drawn from the Bible at first-hand, and that what fascinates me in 
the Bible is not a passage here and there, not something which only 
a scholar or antiquarian can detect in it, but the Bible as a whole, its 
great plan and unity, and principally the grand poetic anticipation I 
find in it of modern views concerning histor y.”' It was not that he 
was in any way insensitive to individual moral beauty, or the attrac- 
tions of psychological analysis, as the exquisite and well-known pas- 
sage on the woman taken in adultery in Ecce Homo testifies; but he 
thought Society to be a higher subject for study than the character of 
any one individual, however noble. Writing of Solon’s impatience at 
the first beginnings of Attic tragedy, he observes that ‘ the instinct 
of development in a truly living institution is wiser than the wisest 
individual man,” ? and so, too, when comparing Milton’s faith in pro- 
gress with Carlyle’s despair of the average man, he remarks,* with 
great justice, that Carlyle never saw how much depends upon culture, 
or what infinite hope lies in it. To proclaim the doctrine of hero- 
worship is, in fact, to despair of society. It is a sign of pessimism, 
just as pessimism in turn is a sign either of epicureanism or of 
impatience. 

And he approaches the history of the origins of Christianity in the 
same spirit. The province of Religion was, in his view, much less 
personal and much more national and political than was commonly 
supposed. Religions commonly differed from philosophies in being 
“nationalities in an idealised form,” and the greatest religious litera- 
ture known to the world, the Hebrew Bible, owes its peculiar force to 
the fact that it embodies a treatment of national history more intense 
and more ideal than that which can be found in any other literature. 
Hence the very essence of Christianity is missed, if it be regarded 
simply as a set of dogmas or as a scheme of personal devotion. The 
originality of Christ did not consist in the fact that he preached an 
exalted morality. The Greek philosophers had preached probably as 
finely, certainly more abundantly. It consisted in the fact that He 
was a moralist who spoke with authority, and who perpetuated His 
doctrine by means of a Society. The characteristic of Christianity 
which appealed most powerfully to Seeley was precisely this union 
of morals and politics. The Founder of Christianity then was no 








(1) Natural Religion. Preface to the Second Edition,” pp. 8, 9. 

(2) 1é., p. 263. (3) Lectures and Essays, pp. 123-4. 

(4) ‘* Look almost where you will in the wide field of history. you find religion, when- 
ever it works freely and mightily, either giving birth to and sustaining states, or else 
raising them up to a second life after their destruction. It is a great State-builder in 
the hands of Moses, and Ulphilas, and Gregory and Nicholas: in the ruder hands of 
Mohammed and many another tamer and guide of gross populations down to the 
prophet of Utah, it has the same character, the same, too, in the hands of the almost 
forgotten Numas and propagators of the Apollo- Worship, who laid the foundations of 
Roman and Greek civilisation, and of the pilgrim fathers who founded New England.”’ 
—Natural Religion, p. 229, 
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sentimental peasant filled with idyllic dreams, but a statesman 
made after the type of statesmen peculiar to the Jewish nation. That 
is to say, He was a Prophet. But, whereas the older prophets spoke 
to a special race, Christ ultimately addressed His words to a society 
independent of all existing social, political, and racial distinctions, 
and which was implicitly as wide as humanity itself. And Seeley is 
at pains to point out that this society was, from the first, an organized 
society. Thus he cites the story of Nicodemus to illustrate the import- 
ance attached by Christ to baptism as a symbol of admission to the 
Christian brotherhood, and it occurs to him to compare the Sermon on 
the Mount, not only with schemes of scientific morality, but also with 
old national codes, such as the Book of Deuteronomy, of which he 
says, that it appears to have been frequently present to Christ’s mind. 
And again he points out how the Christian Society is bound together 
by an esprit de corps, “ by a passion of the same nature as patriotism 
without its exclusiveness,” or, in other words, by the enthusiasm for 
humanity, by the love of man in man. 

Such reflections are, no doubt, common enough now, but they were 
less common thirty-one years ago, when Ecce Homo burst upon the 
world. That book marks the appearance of the plain lay judgment 
upon a sphere which had been long monopolised either by the disciples 
of a pions ecclesiastical tradition, or by professed biblical scholars. It 
was inspired by a moral rather than by a strictly scientific interest. 
It does not pretend to pronounce upon strictly theological questions. 
It does not attempt to recreate the social and political atmosphere, in 
the midst of which the life of Christ was passed. It does not profess 
to be founded upon more than the most summary critical investigation 
of the sources. In places the author extracts a meaning from his 
text, which it almost certainly does not and cannot bear.’ But its 
point of view was none the less essentially scientific. It invited the 
reader to dismiss from his mind theological traditions, disputes of 
councils, schemes of dogma, and to contemplate the human aspect of 
Christ’s career. It was a book which at any rate was not professedly 
unorthodox, and yet it invited the orthodox for a moment to 
discard the associations of divinity, and to concentrate their gaze upon 
the spectacle of a perfect human life passed upon earth. And it 
raised questions which had not been so clearly put before, precisely 
because those, for whom they were most interesting, had never con- 
sidered them from an exclusively human standpoint, and they were 
fundamental questions. What is it that distinguishes the work of 
Christ from that of other moral reformers? What were the main 
principles of Christ’s teaching ? In what ways should these princi- 
ples be interpreted now? To each of these questions in turn Seeley 


(1) Cf. the strained interpretation of the difficult twelfth chapter of St. Matthew, 
Ecce Homo, p. 166. ; 
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gives an answer, which was startling, just because it was divested of 
conventional rapture; just because it was couched in the fresh and 
energetic dialect of practical life. 

He was in fact a sworn foe to sentimental antiquarianism in all 
its shapes. ‘This is the parasite which makes pulpit oratory intoler- 
able toa healthy man or woman, and which sucks the blood of history. 
In an address to the Broad Church written in 1868,’ he exhorts 
the clergy to mend their sermons, if they would recover influence 
for the Church. A curate who has learnt scraps of Hebrew philology, 
but who is ignorant of the rudiments of economics, who is familiar 
with his kings of Israel and Judah, but knows nothing of Pascal, of 
Milton, of Gordon, who thinks it a matter of obligation to make his 
sermon simple, when the problems of the day are difficult and complex, 
is untrue to the spirit of his religion. If the Christian Church is 
ever to recover influence, its ministers must make themselves acquainted 
with the social questions of their time; they must expel convention- 
alism and euphuism and vagueness from their sermons; they must 
make their congregations familiar with the heroes of national history, 
and once and for all forget the outworn petition of the Collect ‘“ that 
we being freed from the fear of our enemies may pass our time in rest 
and quietness.” 

This advice to the clergy has no doubt been largely acted on, though 
perhaps many preachers would still be the better for a little more 
acquaintance with modern history. In any case the “ National Bible,” 
which was to grow up in the general consciousness under the stress 
of repeated pulpit references to English history, is, so far as I can 
judge, being built up by other, and, let us hope, not less competent 
agencies. 

To speak of Seeley’s interest in Christianity as essentially political, 
may create a false impression without some words of explanation. 
He held that all “free,” as distinguished from “ conventional” 
morality, ultimately depended upon religion, and by religion he 
understood not a belief in the supernatural, but an habitual and 
regulated admiration, either for a moral ideal, or for beauty, or else 
for the unity of nature. The highest morality, in fact, demands a 
passionate state of feeling. Virtue can only be preserved by being 
enthusiastic. The “healthy mind ”’ of the philosopher is in a composed, 
tranquil, and impartial state. The healthy mind of Christ is in “an 
elevated enthusiastic state.” Hence although the “ calculating 
casuistical faculty is undoubtedly an element in right conduct, it is 
not the dominant element. It tells you what is right, but it does not 
make you disposed to do it. ‘“ Mere morality,” or a humdrum and 
mechanical acquiescence in accepted standards, is not either Christian 
or religious. “The fundamental characteristic of the Gospel is to 


(1) Lectures ard Essays, pp. 269-317. 
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extol vitality at the expense of propriety.”! The true atheist is not 
the man who denies a dogma, or who commits an excess, but the man 
who has no incense to burn, except before the altar of Propriety, whose 
morality is without enthusiasm, whose life is uninspired by ideals. 
Such atheism or secularity is, he declares, the vice of the English 
nation, a country where “ men born to be philosophers or scientific 
discoverers oftenest end ignominiously in large practice at the bar.’’? 
Secularity, in other words, means for Seeley very much what Philis- 
tinism meant for Matthew Arnold. It is the uninspired life, the 
dull, conventional, worldly life, blind to the beauties and wonders of 
the Universe. 

The opposite to Secularity is Religion, and Religion may take three 
forms. It may take the form of devotion to an ideal of human con- 
duct. Then it will be Christianity. It may take the form of devo- 
tion to an ideal of physical beauty. Then it will be Religion of Art, 
the Higher Paganism. It may take the form of devotion to the 
unity of Nature. Then it will be Science or Theism. The religious 
life then is not connected necessarily with morality, any more than it 
is connected necessarily with the supernatural, for the object of Art 
is not conduct but joy, and morality can rarely be developed in the 
solitude necessary to scientific pursuits. If you feel imperious obliga- 
tions to stars, or flowers, or protoplasms, there is a danger of your 
neglecting your obligations to sisters and cousins and aunts. But 
the life of an austere student is none the less a devout, a religious 
life, a surrender of self to something higher. Hence it would not be 
true to say that as Science advances Religion declines, for Science is, 
in the first place a form of Religion, and in the second place, its 
antagonist is not theology, but supernaturalism, which is an unessen- 
tial vesture of religious thought. 

I must leave the philosopher to criticise these premises, which may 
be conveniently summed up in Goethe’s quatrain :— 


‘« Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt 
Hat auch Religion. 
Wer Jene beiden nicht besitzt, 
Der habe Religion.” 


I am merely concerned here in pointing out that if Seeley’s creed 
was essentially practical, it was not practical in the ordinary sense of 
the term. He would have despised Mr. Herbert Spencer’s eupeptic 
man of business, who never sits in a draught or overworks himself, 
and who bounds downstairs to breakfast in his healthy middle-class 
complacency and exquisite adjustment to an environment of stuccoed 
villas and hard-headed competition, as heartily as he despised Macau- 
lay’s method of gauging a nation’s well-being by purely material 


(1) Natural Religion, p. 150. (2) Id., p. 155. 
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tests. This Paladin of originality in all its shapes would not have 
looked forward toa millennium in which morality has become an easy 
and imperceptible piece of routine. Nor would he admit that right 
conduct was the whole of life, but his ideal was practical in the sense 
that he regarded active enthusiasm to be the noblest form of life, 
and essential to the preservation of a healthy society. 

The difficulty of regarding science, art, and conduct as separate and 
equivalent ends, lies in the fact that we cannot exclude a moral reference 
in the praise or blame which we award to any form of human activity 
or human product. If we praise a life spent upon scientific research, 
we do so because we are conscious, that it is valuable for the moral 
progress of the race that such lives should be led. And this Seeley 
seems to admit when he suggests that some forms of worship may 
be higher than others, and that the lower worship should be sub- 
ordinated to the higher. In fact his interest in social order carries 
him further than we should expect from his premises. After con- 
ceding that science is a form of religion, that we have ceased 
to require the supernatural, or the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments, he goes on to say that science produces a universal 
danger to society. ‘It introduces everywhere a sceptical condition 
of mind, which it recommends as the only way to real knowledge; 
and yet if such scepticism became practical, if large communities came 
to regard every question in politics and law as absolutely open, their 
institutions would dissolve, and science among other things would be 
buried in ruins.” * Without some agreement in elementary principles, 
a “well-ordered state is inconceivable.”* And this agreenient it is 
one of the principal functions of religion to supply. Seeley goes on 
to suggest the way in which the Church may meet the impending 
danger. It should give up all tests of opinion, and teach the “ con- 
tinuity of civilisation.” It should, in fact, say to the artist and to 
the man of science, “ We do not ask you to observe the ordinary 
canons of morality, for you are following noble ideals with a devoted 
enthusiasm, and preserving the precious flames of originality among 
us ; but weask you to reflect upon the conditions which have fashioned 
our national progress, in order that you may see the limitations 
within which your abstract ideas must work. We ask you, gentlemen, 
to study Modern History.” 

In Natural Religion we have the philosophy of Goethe subordinated 
to the strong practical interests of the English historian. When we 
recollect Goethe’s Pantheism and political insensibility it may seem 
surprising that he was so great an influence with a man like Seeley, 
whose predominant interests were in religion and politics. But the 
characteristic in Goethe which most impressed Seeley was not so much 


(1) Natural Religion, p. 241. 
(2) Life and Times of Stein, iii., p. 552. 
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his unfailing taste, or his great knowledge, or his amazing versatility, 
as his seriousness. 


‘Of all imaginative writers, Goethe is perhaps the most serious; not the 
most solemn, nor the most passionate, nor the most earnest, but the most 
serious. Heis absolutely bent upon grasping and expressing the truth ; he has no 
pleasure in any imaginations, however splendid or impressive, which he cannot 
feel to be true: on the other hand, when he feels that he is dealing with truth, 
he seems to care little, and sometimes to forget altogether, that it is not inte- 
resting.” ! 


This appears to me tobe a very just and fine piece of criticism. 
It explains the dulness of Goethe. Seeley points out that it is not 
Gotz, or the first part of Faust, still less the Sorrows of Werther, 
which represent the real Goethe. His mission was not to provide 
lawless sentiment or romance toa people already over sentimental 
and over romantic, but to chasten German taste by setting up the 
canons of Greece and Rome, and recalling literature from the clouds 
to the solid ground of experience. Peter the Great made his mistakes. 
He was beaten at Narva by the Swedes, on the Pruth by the Ottomans. 
But he created modern Russia. Goethe, too, had his Pruth and his 
Narva, but he called modern German literature out of chaos. Seeley 
venerated in him, not so much the supreme artist, with his finished 
products of “mingled Divinity and stone,” as the sage, who in the 
tedious pages of Wilhe/m Meister, “full of dead cattle” as Niebuhr 
irreverently remarked, wrote the first novel with a purpose, and who 
instructed Germany in almost every department of science and art. 


‘* Der grosse Mann, der edle Pedagog, 
Der sich zum Ruhm ein Heldenvolk erzogen.” ? 


And he apologises for Goethe’s political quietism. It was due to 
preoccupation. It must be remembered that Goethe had planned out 
for himself a life which demanded all his energies of mind and body, 
and that at the time of the Revolution he was already forty years of 
age. Was he then to plunge into politics and to abandon the life of 
self-culture ? Seeley points out that to have done this would have 
been to abandon “ an undertaking comparable to those practical expe- 
riments in the conduct of life which were made by the early Greek 
philosophers.” ‘Culture is more than half politics,” and the axiom 
upon which Goethe’s culture was based, is in effect the axiom of most 
moral reformers. The world is not a stupid place. We were not 
sent here to be tortured or to be bored. All is emphatically not 
vanity. 

Seeley’s special form of culture was history, and I doubt whether 
any English historian has cast so many valuable historical truths into 


(1) Goethe reviewed after Sixty Years, p. 31. 
(2) Zb., p, 99. 
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a portable form. He took a serious and, to a certain extent, a new view 
of the historian’s office ; or perhaps it would be truer to say that he 
took two views, never quite stopping to see how far they harmonized. 
On the one hand history, while it should be scientific in method, 
should pursue a practical object. It should end with a moral. The 
business of the historian is not to revive the spirit of the time of 
which he is writing, but rather to correct the verdict of contempo- 
raries, and to bring out those unnoticed events, which were pregnant 
of future issues. History, to be worth anything, should be able in 
some degree to anticipate the lessons of time. The historian should, 
for instance, be able to show how the fatalism which leads Englishmen 
to acquiesce in Turgot’s famous parallel between colonies and fruit, is 
a result of three misunderstandings ; a misunderstanding of the special 
influences at work in the war of American independence ; a misunder- 
standing of the characteristics of modern English colonisation; a 
neglect of the fact that time has brought us into a period of ‘ greater 
political magnitudes and higher numbers’ and swifter communications. 
History is the school of statesmanship, and although the “ Waverley 
view ”’ will probably continue to survive, it will survive only “as a 
somewhat insignificant branch of literature.” * 

On the other hand, the historian is the interpreter of human society 
sent to save us “from the bewilderment and horror which the past 
excites, when we open its records at random,” by exhibiting to us the 
imposing picture of human development. So long as Churches were 
efficient, ‘‘ a grand outline of God’s dealings with the human race, drawn 
from the Bible and the Church doctrine, a sort of map of history was 
possessed by all alike. Are we sufficiently aware what bewilderment 
must arise when this is no longer the case, when these old outlines 
grow unserviceable, but no new map is furnished ?”? 

I do not see any objection to history discharging these two func- 
tions, so long as it is recognised that they are separate functions, 
which cannot be discharged in the same way or generally speaking by 
the same persons. A Blue-book may be excellent food for a states- 
man, but it is not the seventy-eighth Psalm. It would have to be 
written differently and by a different person. The history which 
instructs the statesman is the history which introduces him to the 
terms of the problems with which he is required to deal, or with the 
terms of similar problems. The history which inspires the moralist, 
is the history which introduces him to the great drama of human pro- 
gress, or to the mighty men who have shaped the destiny of a nation. 
If Seeley does not always appear to see this distinction, it is because he 
happened to be able to effect both objects in no small measure; to 

(1) Expansion of England, pp. 1, 2, 151, 386 ; Lectures and Essays, pp. 318-48 ; Intro- 


duction to Political Science, pp. 1-29. 
(2) Natural Religion, pp. 241-3, 271, 259. 
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instruct the statesman, and to inspire at the same time moral enthu- 
siasm in his readers. 

Seeley owed much to German historical literature. ‘“ As a rule,” 
he writes in 1867, “ good books are in German.” And he gained 
from German books not only arespect for scientific method, but also a 
marked detachment from the ordinary insular point of view, which 
gives to his writings on English history a remarkable freshness and 
power. He observes that a foreigner like Ranke is enabled to see 
things in English history, which our own writers miss. He dis- 
cerns, for instance, in Cromwell, not the party leader, but the man 
who united the British Isles, the Sulla or the Bismarck of our 
National story. And it was one of Seeley’s favourite maxims 
that English history was too often treated as if it were the History 
of the English parliament, becoming feebler and feebler as it 
nears its conclusion, like some African river losing itself in the 
sand.’ How was this to be corrected? Ernest Kapp, a disciple 
of the famous geographer Karl Ritter, had made people familiar 
with the doctrine that human civilisation had passed through three 
stages, the potamic, the thalassic, the oceanic, a kind of geographical 
Comtism. Schanz had written a valuable book upon the development 
of English trade under the Tudors, just when England was first 
brought into connection with the New World; and Englishmen were 
taking to economic history. At the same time Seeley was struck by 
the fatalistic apathy with which Englishmen regarded our Colonies, a 
result partly of the American War, and partly of the Manchester 
School of Politics. In a brilliant course of lectures, subsequently 
published under the title of the Expansion of England, Seeley points 
out how we came to acquire the Colonies, and in what respect our 
Colonial dominion is of use tous. He demonstrates how our Colonies 
are really an Expansion of the English State; how the revolt of the 
American Colonies was due to special circumstances, which do not 
apply to our present Colonies; how we have entered into an age in 
which it will be both expedient and possible to draw our Colonies 
closer to us. And he concludes by pointing out the way in which we 
acquired India, and the terms by which we hold it. 

The Expansion of England has become a household book and a 
household phrase. It said nothing which historians had not known 
before. But I question whether any historical work has exercised so 
great an influence over the general political thinking of a nation. 
Ranke’s History of Servia may have enlightened Cabinets upon one 
aspect of the Eastern Question, but it was not a book for the people. 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, and Fichte’s Addresses 
to the German Nation were not history. The Expansion of England 
was, however, both an animating political address, and at the same 

(1) Expansion of England, ys 2» 
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time sound historical doctrine. No book has ever issued from the 
press cleaner of the Jingo taint. It does not say that one Englishman 
can beat three Frenchmen and an incalculable number of browns and 
blacks. It does not talk about the “ finest race of the world.” So 
far from losing itself in wonder at the growth of the Indian Empire 
it goes about to dispel the miracle, and on the whole inclines to that 
depreciatory view of early Anglo-Indian enterprise which may 
ultimately be traced to the misrepresentations of Francis. But it 
stated the facts of the case with a lucid force and a. restrained 
eloquence, which made them irresistible. 

In the Expansion of England, Seeley views the Napoleonic era 
merely as a phase in the colonial development of Great Britain. In 
the Life and Times of Stein, his longest and most elaborate work, he 
treats it as a moment in the growth of German nationality. His view 
was that the history of that important epoch had suffered from the 
excessive attention which had been paid to France and to the per- 
sonality of Napoleon. The writings of Burke and Carlyle had given 
an all-absorbing interest to the events of the French Revolution of 
1789, and we were apt to forget that there was a Revolution in 
Germany between the years 1806 and 1813, which so far from being 
derived from French ideas, arose out of a reaction against the despotism 
of Napoleon. This German Revolution began in Prussia after the 
disaster of Jena, and inaugurates a new epoch in European history, 
the epoch of Nationalities. 


“The three principal wars of Prussia, since her great disaster, those waged 
in 1813, in.1866, and in 1870, have a character of greatness such as no other 
wars have. They have, ina manner, reconciled the modern world to war, for 
they have exhibited it as a civilising agent and a kind of teacher of morals.” ! 


For these were essentially wars of nationality, which have resulted 
in securing the moral and political unity of Germany. There was 
much, too, for Englishmen to learn from Prussian history, precisely 
because it was so different from our own. Macaulay and Carlyle, of 
course, had both written upon an earlier period of Prussian history, 
but neither of them had taken the most instructive point of view. 
The Whig historian found little to like in the Great Frederick, and 
little to admire in Prussian bureaucracy. Nothing could be more 
abstruse or mechanical than the Prussian system judged from the 
English Parliamentary standpoint: nothing more wicked than the 
seizure of Silesia, judged from the standpoint of the Whig party. 
The very qualities which repelled Macaulay attracted Carlyle. In 
the Prussia of Frederick William and his son, he saw a stupid, inert, 
helpless country drilled and cudgelled into effectiveness by two resolute 
men. It was just the historic instance wanted to illustrate the maxim, 


(1) Life and Times of Stein, ii., p, 99. 
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that a world composed of “ mostly fools”” can only find salvation in 
a hero. Seeley’s interest in Prussia was of a different kind, and he 
drew a different moral. In the first place, he contemplates the State,. 
not the individual. He remarks how the absence of a natural frontier” 
rendered it necessary for Prussia to keep a large standing army, and! 
how the history of the State has been determined by this fact. “The 
true view of Prussia in the eighteenth century seems to be that it 
was a State which found itself unable to be safe without being 
dangerous at the same time,”' and he finds, too, that “the main 
reuson why the course of Prussian progress differs from that of Eng- 
land lies in the fact that our constitution developed itself mainly 
before the period of great standing armies had begun, and that of 
Prussia afterwards.” * Englishmen must therefore not condemn the 
military character of the Prussian State unheard. They must learn 
why it is essential, and from what historical necessities it arose. On 
the other hand, they must realise the moral of the wars of liberation. 
These wars show that a strong and durable power cannot be founded 
by the exertions of one or two statesmen, unless they make it their 
object to evoke and to utilise national feeling. If Prussia helped 
us to win the field of Waterloo, it was because Stein and Hardenberg 
had emancipated the peasants, reformed the administration, purified 
municipal Government; it was because Scharnhorst had formed a 
national army. When Prussia entered the war of 1813, it was not 
the King but the nation which gave the call to arms. A lifeless 
bureaucracy had given place to a living organic State. 

It is difficult to believe that this noble, though in places perhaps 
somewhat overcrowded and disorderly historical canvas, will ever be 
superseded for English readers. Seeley for the first time explained 
the Germany of the Napoleonic period to Englishmen, To do this 
adequately he was obliged to pass from the broadest treatment of 
European affairs to the minuti of Prussian administrative reform, or 
to biographical details concerning the most typical and interesting 
persons of the time. The Life and Times of Stein is the only book 
of Seeley’s which lacks unity. But what it lacks in unity it gains in 
interest and in instructiveness. Who would willingly miss the 
vigorous sketches of Dalberg and Humboldt, and Niebuhr and Scharn- 
horst ? They are essential to the real understanding of the period. 
And there is another feature in the book which adds to its value. The 
German history is constantly illustrated by the better-known history 
of England and of France, the author is always careful to guard us 
against such misconceptions as may naturally arise in English minds. 
When he is describing Stein’s municipal reforms he warns us against 
misinterpreting the spirit of the law. It was indeed a measure of 

(1) Life and Times of Stein, i., p. 174. 
(2) 1b., i., p. 358. 
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self-government; but the people were not allowed but commanded to 
govern. The book appears to me to be in many ways a model of the 
way in which foreign history should be written for English readers ; 
and to confirm a thesis, for which much may be said, that the best 
history of any land is generally the work of a foreigner. An eminent 
German critic at once prophesied that it would win for itself the same 
place in Germany that Carlyle’s Cromie/l, and Lewes’s Gocthe and 
Simes’s Lessing had already conquered.' This practically meant that it 
would be more read than Ranke’s Memoirs of Prince Hardenberg, 
which had appeared in the previous year.” 

Seeley’s comprehensive studies in the eighteenth century had led 
him to the conclusion that to sum up the Napoleonic era in the 
biography of Napoleon is a gross inversion of the relative importance 
of things. In an article written for the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
subsequently republished in book form, he attempts to assign to 
Napoleon his place in history. The author’s view may be summed 
up in three sentences: Napoleon was destitute of originality. Napo- 
leon’s one idea was to regain the old French Colonial Empire from 
England. Napoleon succeeded only in decreasing the power of 
France. Seeley’s point of departure is not a psychological analysis. 
That has been left for Taine to accomplish. But he asks himself 
certain questions concerning Napoleon’s public career which are apt 
to be lost sight of in the glamour of that romantic and adventurous 
course. How far was he assisted by circumstances’ How far were 
his ideas his own? How far did his peculiar character affect the 
destinies of France? And he answers that Napoleon was shaped as 
well as favoured by circumstances; that if his armies were at first 
victorious, it was because they were inspired not by the personal idea 
of liberty, but by the idea of the greatness of France, because they 
were serving a nation, not a government; that if we are struck with 
the cynical lawlessness of his foreign policy, we must remember that it 
was typical of eighteenth-century diplomacy, ever since Frederick the 
Great, “the first revolutionist,” invaded Silesia, and Belleisle planned 
the dismemberment of the Hapsburg power; that if we praise his 
institutions we must recollect that his despotism was borrowed from 
the Jacobins, his Concordat and his Nobility from the monarchy, his 
system of civil liberties from the men of 1789, that he was heir of the 
Revolution; that if we are astounded at the audacity which would 
have subjugated Europe, we must remember that that portion of his 
activity which seems to us most original, is just that which Napoleon 


(1) Historische Zeitschrift, xliii, pp. 329-334. 

2) Of which Albert Sorel wrote: ‘‘Ce n’est au total qu’une esquisse, mais c’est la 
trés large esquisse d’un grand maitre, et c’est encore ce qui a été écrit de plus complet, 
de plus précis, et de plus élevé par ]’ensemble de l’histoire de l’Europe centrale en cette 
période.” —Rev. Hist., ix., p. 494. 
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did not intend; that he tried to conquer Europe, simply because he 
found that he could not otherwise conquer England and fight out the 
long colonial duel to a victorious issue. Did he not say, “ La vieille 
Europe m’ennuie” ? A Moreau would have seen that this scheme was 
chimerical. He would have held his hand at latest in 1805, and have 
preserved Belgium and the Rhine frontier for France. So that if we 
are to ask how events were modified by the exceptional character of 
Napoleon, we must answer two things. In the first place, he deprived 
France of Belgium, the left bank of the Rhine, Savoy and Nice. In 
the second place, by the invasion of Spain and Portugal he prepared 
the way for the independence of South America. This last is perhaps 
the chief result of his career.' 

The short life of Napoleon completed Seeley’s contributions to the 
history of the Revolutionary era. It is a salutary, though, perhaps, 
somewhat exaggerated corrective to the vast and increasing literature 
of adoration, which has been offered up to that mighty and unhallowed 
shade, and which has done much to obscure the true historical propor- 
tions of events ; and it has the merit of anticipating or independently 
confirming the labours of that distinguished French scholar, who is 
now expounding to us the continuity of French foreign diplomacy 
through the Revolutionary period. In explaining Napoleon’s public 
policy by one idea, antagonism to England, Seeley was acting upon 
many scattered hints.* But I cannot help thinking that he has here 
been misled partly by his love of simplification, and partly by the 
strength of his patriotism. If it be not impertinent to say so, the book 
appears to go wrong, firstly, because it neglects those deeply-rooted 
classical traditions, which made a revival of Roman Imperialism a 
not unnatural ambition to the French nation ; and secondly, because 
it ignores the complex psychology of its subject. 

In the Expansion of England, Seeley found the key to the eighteenth 
century in the hundred years’ war between France and England for 
Colonial Empire. With William III. our foreign policy enters into 
a stable phase. We think for trade, we intrigue for trade, and we fight 
for trade. The wars of the future, too, will be wars for markets. This, 
of course, has not always been so. There has been a time when the 
public policy of England was directed by dynastic or religious influences, 
when the chief diplomatic question was, Who shall the Sovereign marry, 
and how shall the Sovereign’s Consort worship? In the Growth o, 
British Policy Seeley traces the development of our foreign policy, from 
unstable dynastic and religious phases into a stable, natural, and 
prevailingly commercial phase. He finds that this evolution has 
mainly been accomplished by three great rulers—Elizabeth, Cromwell, 
William III. The greatness of Elizabeth, the most purely English 


(1) Short History of Napoleon; Expansion of England, p. 53, 105, 139. 
(2) Lord Acton in the Historical Review, vol. ii., p. 594. 
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sovereign since the Conquest, lies not so much in what she did, as in 
what she left undone, in “her wise parsimony of action.” She 
refrained from a foreign marriage, which might have made England 
an annex of the Hapsburg or Valois power ; she refrained from fore- 
ing on a war with Spain, which would have lit the flames of religious 
strife in England ; she refrained from pronouncing on the succession ; 
she refrained from asking money from her people; and so she 
bribed England with prosperity, and administered an anzsthetic 
which made the troubles of earlier reigns faint into oblivion. It 
is, no doubt, possible to draw a damaging picture of Elizabeth’s 
personal character, of her vanity, her penuriousness, her exasperating 
irresolution. Froude did this with a master hand. But Seeley does 
not consider the woman herself, so much as her relation to English 
history ; and his conclusion is, ‘‘ That if, in her own language, she was 
married to that generation of Englishmen, we may add, that she is 
the mother of all generations that have succeeded.” ! 

The first two Stuarts never learnt the lesson of Elizabeth's reign. 
Their policy was not national, but dynastic, and Charles I. made a 
marriage with the House of Bourbon which shaped and determined 
the destiny of his line. The true heir of Elizabeth was Cromwell, 
who welded the British Islands into a powerful military state, who 
gave the last blow to the falling Spanish monarchy, and who, had he 
lived, might have united the Protestant Powers of Europe into a 
strong league against the counter reformation. It was left for a 
Dutch King of England to complete the work which Elizabeth had 
begun, which Cromwell had continued, and which the House of Stuart 
had consistently impeded. 

Seeley points out tliat the causes which brought this Dutch King 
to the English throne cannot be understood by the light of English 
history only. The Revolution of 1689 has been too often considered 
as a domestic event, as mainly important in Constitutional History. 
The glittering presence of Macaulay pervades the spot. Seeley 
approaches it through another avenue, and he arrives at an opposite 
conclusion. In the first place, he comes to the Revolution through a 
comprehensive study of foreign relations. He points out how the 
dynastic connection of the Stuarts and the Bourbons was all impor- 
tant in bringing about the catastrophe; how the maternal 
grandfather of James II. was Henry IV., who established a 
system of religious toleration in France, and how it was an attempt 
to establish a similar system in England which led to the downfall 
of James. It was this family connection which gave the French 
tinge to the policy of Charles II., and which led his unfortu- 
nate brother to prefer the perilous friendship of France to the safe 
amity of Austria and Rome. So, too, the long Protestant panic, 


(1) Growth of British Policy, vol. i. p. 250. 
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which produced the perjuries of Oates and the fateful appeal to the 
Dutch State, can only be explained when we recall the growth of 
French militarism under Louvois, the aggressions of French Catho- 
licism under Madame de Maintenon. The English Revolution must 
be explained in the light of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

In the second place, Seeley comes to an opposite conclusion. He 
does not see, in the events of 1689, a great Constitutional Revolution. 
On the contrary, he is of opinion that, in this respect, the Revolution 
involves a change rather of form than of substance, that to a Consti- 
tutional historian 1689 is a less interesting, a less important date than 
1660. It did not establish Parliamentary Government, for that dates 
from the Long and the Cavalier Parliaments. It did not diminish 
the royal power, for the King had anticipated by a system of influence 
the losses to his prerogative, which were consecrated rather than 
initiated by the Revolution Settlement.’ But, if the Revolution is 
not an all-important date in domestic history, it is an all- 
important date in the growth of English Policy. There it 
marks an epoch; it decides that the destiny of the Nation is not to be 
controlled by royal caprice; it closes the long chapter of religious 
anxiety. It launches England upon her colonial way. 

Seeley wrote nothing which was not bold, and little which was not 
original. The Growth of British Policy is a conspicuous instance of 
his singular power of simplifying an extraordinarily complex period 
of history and of presenting its main features in a salient and even 
startling outline. He delights in packing a century into a formula, 
a policy into a paradox, a career into a phrase. That he suppressed 
certain elements of importance in the cause of lucidity is only natural. 
The thesis would lose something of its edge, if we were taken into the 
Committee of Trade and Plantations in the reign of Charles IL, 
or into the Council-room at Herrenhausen, in the reign of 
George I. And often where Seeley writes Elizabeth we should 
prefer to read England. Something, too, has been lost by inattention 
to domestic affairs, as when by neglecting to note the financial 
embarrassment of Cromwell’s government, the author attributes to it 
excessive possibilities of permanence. But, whatever weight may 
be attached to these and similar criticisms, the book will remain 
a solid and original contribution to English history. The author 
has taken us over a familiar country by a new route. He has 
not, indeed, increased our knowledge of facts. That was not his 
ambition. His service rather consists in this, that in an age of innu- 
merable fresh documents and monographs and periodicals, he has 
brought a fresh mind to reflect upon our acquisitions, and so to 
winnow and combine the material as to present the cardinal lessons 
of history, cleared of all trivial and unessential detail. 


(1) Introduction to Political Science, pp. 201-387. 
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Seeley once wrote a criticism of Sorel’s first volume on Europe and 
the French Revolution.* In the course of it, he makes the following 
remark :— 


‘‘ We remember all the subtle suggestions of Tocqueville on the causes of the 
fall of the French monarchy. ‘Well,’ Napoleon said, ‘do you know the cause 
of the fall of the Bourbons? It was the battle of Rossbach!’ How much more 
concrete.” 


The distinctive note of Seeley’s historical method is that he seeks 
for concrete causes. A succession of plagues determines the downfall 
of the Roman Empire, a succession of marriages, the rise of the Haps- 
burgs. Like Quinet, he would have nothing to say to the optimistic 
fatalism of positivist philosophies, for he believed that nations often 
went wrong like men, that the course of history was easily alterable, 
and that its instructiveness for the statesman lay precisely in this 
fact. And for this reason he defends the practice of speculating 
upon “what might have been,” and fills his works with interesting 
dreams, which set off the clear-cut firm image of accomplished fact, 
like moonlight round a pinnacle. He believed that history so treated 
would furnish a basis for an inductive science of politics, and he 
applied himself to the question of the classification of states. How 
far such a science may be possible is a matter of legitimate doubt, for 
the upshot of Seeley’s researches seems to prove that states are almost 
impossible to classify, and yet states are the units, with which such a 
science would have to deal. The subject matter is too complex for 
such trenchant anatomy, and historical truth at any rate lies, as Renan 
held, in nuances. But nuances are incommunicable, except to the subtle 
and the learned, and the cause of general education is best served, 
when a man of fresh and original power reveals the most important 
facts of history in a high light and a clear outline. 

Hersert A. L. Fisner. 


(1) Historical Review, vol i., p. 595. 
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“Tne world is beginning to think,” wrote Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
recently, “especially inside the House of Commons, that the present 
Government is one of those Ministries which are cursed by the demon 
of bad luck.” If this is true, there may be something yet in one of 
our most familiar superstitions. When Parliament met in February, 
and the Queen’s Speech was read, containing the first statement of 
the legislative programme for the session, it was pointed out that the 
Ministry had committed themselves to the fatal number of thirteen 
subjects for Bills. And that unlucky figure may almost be said to 
have dogged their steps. On every thirteenth day of the month some 
important event has happened or some vital decision been taken. A 
bad start was made in January, when, on the 13th, a new Minister to 
China was appointed as successor to Sir Nicolas O’Conor in the person 
of an inexperienced soldier, whose knowledge of the new commercial 
and diplomatic issues in the Far East was presumably ni/. On the 
13th of February Mr. Chamberlain made his speech about South 
Africa in the debate on the Address, in which he communicated to the 
House the invitation given by the Government to President Kruger 
to visit this country. On the 13th of March, for good or ill, came the 
Times telegram from Cairo announcing the Dongola expedition. On 
the 13th of April the Irish Land Bill was introduced. On the 13th of 
May the Education Bill was read a second time. On the 13th of June 
the Cabinet decided the course of business (afterwards abandoned) to 
be revealed by Mr. Balfour at the party meeting at the Foreign Office 
on the 15th; and part of the proposed arrangement was that the 
discussion of the Education Bill should be suspended, and resumed on 
the 13th of January, 1897. On the 13th of July Mr. T. W. Russell’s 
resignation was only averted by the Government’s surrender of its 
own amendments to the Irish Land Bill. The session has only to 
close on the 13th of August, and all will be complete. 

But is it luck which has been responsible for the difficulties of the 
Government ? ; 

In many respects they have not done so badly. So far as Home 
Rule is concerned there has been no going back. The Nationalists 
are disorganized, and Home Rule for Ireland has been almost for- 
gotten. Even the English Nonconformists, frightened by the Irish 
support of denominationalism in the Education Bill, have rejoiced that. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bills are as dead as Queen Anne. In the three by- 
elections won by the Opposition, at Southampton, Frome, and Wick, 
Home Rule played no part. Indeed the strength of the Unionist 
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cause is likely to become a danger to the Unionist party. since Liberal 
candidates are no longer selected for their soundness on this plank of 
their platform. Meanwhile, the internal difficulties of the Opposition 
have increased. To the standing quarrel between Lord Rosebery and 
Sir William Harcourt must now be added the Radical secession under 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Labouchere. Even when it is solid, the 
Opposition is insignificant. Its Parliamentary weakness was fatally 
exposed in the division on the second reading of the Education Bill, 
when the Unionist majority of 267 pointed less to the defeat than to 
the disappearance of the once historic Liberal party. In the past 
year the leaders of the Opposition have found no new policy to wipe 
out the recollection of Mr. Gladstone’s great failure. But Unionism 
has enlarged its borders and acquired a new and additional meaning 
through Mr. Chamberlain’s colonial policy. 

As an administration the Government has certainly had a heavy 
year. It cannot be held responsible for the outburst of difficulties 
in foreign affairs. Here tuck may be pleaded, if any plea be required. 
The Venezuelan crisis, the Jameson raid, with its attendant explosions 
in the Transvaal and Germany, the defeat of the Italians at Adowa, 
the massacres of English missionaries in China, and Captain Lothaire’s 
summary “execution” of Mr. Stokes in the Congo State—these and 
other such foreign complications would have occurred, I suppose, if 
Lord Rosebery had still been in power ; though it may be permitted 
to doubt whether they would have been very firmly handled by a 
Minister with whom the nation was no longer in sympathy, and whose 
precarious tenure upon office was secured by a Parliamentary majority 
of a doubtful dozen. The country, so far as can be gathered, has no 
great complaint to make of the Government on this score. The 
Armenian fiasco (like the Siam agreement) was a legacy from Lord 
Rosebery. The Cretan business, similar in all important essentials 
to the Armenian, shows how much more prudently Lord Salisbury 
acts on his own account, though the handling of all these Turkish 
questions makes one suspect that there is something wrong at the 
Foreign Office, apart altogether from the influence of its temporary 
head. The same may be said of the Colonial Office, where the Trans- 
vaal crisis ought to have been anticipated and forestalled. But these 
are questions too large to be treated here. We may very well dis- 
believe, until they are confirmed, the reports industriously circulated 
by Radical “ special correspondents ” that there is to be any backing- 
down to Venezuela because of the intervention of the United States. 
Lord Salisbury’s original reply to Mr. Olney’s despatch did not look 
particularly like surrender. As for the complications in South Africa, 
whatever else may be said about the raid, and Mr. Rhodes’s respon- 
sibility for it, and its effect upon the Chartered Company and upon 
our Imperial position, the British Government at any rate has kept its 
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hands clean so far. Mr. Chamberlain may have made mistakes. The 
“new diplomacy ” was no match for Mr. Kruger, when all the winning 
cards were up the wily President’s sleeve ; and Sir Hercules Robinson 
must be blamed, if any one, for preventing the despatch of the troops 
first ordered to the Cape for service against the revolted Matabele in 
Rhodesia. But on the whole the Government has come well out of 
these troubles. I was only a few ultra-Jingoes who wanted straight 
away to declare war against the Boers, regardless of the fact that Dr. 
Jameson was entirely in the wrong; and the alternative was the 
patient and cautious method actually pursued. When vigour was 
required, there was no lack of it, and the world will not soon forget 
the way in which the crisis with Germany was faced. 

The Government has also to its credit the retention of Chitral, which 
the late Ministry had decided to abandon ; the appointment of Lord 
Wolseley (whom Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman tried to pass over) 
as Commander-in-Chief, and the reorganization of the War Office ; 
the Ashantee expedition, a firm step, which, though no fighting re- 
sulted, has probably saved much trouble and bloodshed ; the modi- 
fication of the Indian Cotton duties, a compromise by which Lord 
George Hamilton has averted an awkward agitation ; the beginning 
of the Uganda railway; and that just recognition of educational 
efficiency, even when “ tainted ’’ by denominationalism, the restoration 
of its grant to King’s College, London. The Egyptian expedition 
too, for which the Government is, of course, responsible, has begun 
excellently by victories over the Dervishes. The opposition of France 
and Russia to money being taken from the Caisse to pay for it has 
raised a financial difficulty which has still to be solved ; but among 
Conservatives, at all events, this move towards retrieving Mr. Glad- 
stone’s abandonment of the Soudan is cordially applauded. 

This is not a record which needs apology. The only important 
administrative blunder of the Government is the decision to make 
India pay for the Indian troops sent to Suakim. If this matter had 
been left to the House of Commons, the cost would have been put, 
as it ought, on the British Treasury. It is absurd to argue that the 
Dongola expedition is for the protection of the Suez Canal, and is 
therefore an Indian “ interest.”” Even when the Government made 
it a question of confidence, twenty-two Unionists voted with the 
Opposition, and the majority only reached eighty-five, with fifty-five 
Irish members absent. The party would have been better pleased 
if Mr. Balfour had recognised that public feeling was against him, 
and had acted as in similar circumstances he did about the Duke of 
Cambridge’s pension, and withdrawn his resolution. It was not luck 
that was in fault here but leadership. 

If the Government has really lost ground, that loss can hardly be 
ascribed to its general administrative record. But when we turn to 
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its legislation a different account must be given. The promises of 
the Queen’s Speech were fair enough. It was a somewhat lengthy, 
but apparently non-contentious list, indicating none of the stormy 
scenes through which the House of Commons has actually passed this 
session. Take some of the Bills, too, in themselves—they are good 
enough measures, which the country wanted. Nothing could be more 
popular than the increase of the Navy, after the crisis with Germany 
and the equipment of a Flying Squadron ; while the suspension of the 
Old Sinking Fund to provide the money out of last year’s surplus 
was a most welcome relief from financial pedantry of the worst type. 
The Cattle Diseases Bill merely made permanent an existing order in 
Council. The Light Railways Bill had been recommended by an 
expert Commission. The Rating Bill at first seemed a small act of 
mere justice. The Interim Report of the Agricultural Commission 
had asked for a reduction of the rates on agricultural land, already 
overtaxed by comparison with other rateable and non-rateable pro- 
perty, and this was a measure to which the Conservative party was 
pledged. The Government proposed a simple method of relief. They 
had a surplus to divide, and they devoted part of it to this object. 
Of course, it was a “ dole,” and there was no particular logic about it. 
Other people besides agriculturists would like their rates reduced, and 
could argue themselves black in the face, if they got the chance, to 
prove that they were worse off than several agriculturists of their 
acquaintance. But you have to be rough and ready in measures of 
relief. That the Bill was really wanted was shown by the majorities 
of one hundred and seventy-seven (including nine Radicals) for the 
second reading, and of one hundred and fifty-two (including two 
Radicals, several more abstaining from voting) for the third. The 
Trish Land Bill one knew would be a complicated and delicate affair. 
You cannot have Mr. T. W. Russell in a Conservative Government 
for nothing, and it was to be presumed that the Cabinet had reckoned 
with so obvious a difficulty. The Bill, as introduced, was drawn 
liberally towards the Irish tenants, and the public on the whole was 
prepared for that. The Budget was humdrum but satisfactory. It 
was the Education Bill which staggered everybody, and upset all 
calculations. A mere dole to the Voluntary schools was expected, 
and here was a great scheme of educational reform, destroying the 
whole existing system. 

I do not intend here to discuss the Education Bill at length. It is 
sufficient to point out that to “ reorganize and co-ordinate our primary 
and secondary education system,” is quite a different thing from 
saving the Voluntary Schools from extinction by means of either a 
Treasury grant or local rates, which was the point round which public 
discussion had ranged during the earlier part of the winter. Con- 
servatism is not so much in love with the County Councils, however 
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much it may have hated Mr. Acland’s administration of the Education 
Department, as to hand over the elementary schools with enthusiasm 
and without sufficient safeguards from the control of a body of 
experts to that of the local amateur and busybody. For such a 
radical change a certain amount of preparation was necessary, and it 
is not surprising that a reform of which the public only heard on 
April lst—another ominous day—and which was loyally accepted for 
second reading by the solid Unionist party six weeks later, should 
before another month was out have been swamped by the number of 
amendments proposed from every quarter of the House. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill, so far as it was indicated in the Queen’s Speech, 
was unimpeachable. But the novel machinery suggested for carry- 
ing it out invited and indeed compelled a detailed consideration of 
far wider issues than the State recognition of denominational schools. 
The Ministry cannot be congratulated on the way in which their 
legislative programme was arranged. If Mr. Balfour had ridden for 
a fall he could hardly have done better. Parliament met on February 
11th, and he took an early opportunity to let it be known that the 
session would not last beyond the second week in August. But it 
was not until Easter that either of the two “ big” Bills was intro- 
duced, and up to Whitsuntide the time of the House had been occu- 
pied solely with the minor measures. The waste of time over the 
Rating Bill has been extraordinary. By giving it precedence Mr. 
Balfour practically invited the Opposition to obstruct, and he can 
hardly blame them for taking their chance. They “played the game,” 
not a very edifying one, truly, but still it was according to Parlia- 
mentary rules. When the second reading had been carried, there 
could be no details to amend in so simple a measure, and the remain- 
ing stages might have been taken quite quickly in the usual scuffle at 
the close of the session, when the hot weather makes every Opposition 
amenable to reason and discipline. But by putting the Committee 
stage in front of the Education Bill, Mr. Balfour ingeniously gave his 
opponents a chance to play time against a reform which was hateful 
to them from every point of view. From May 13th to 23rd the Rating 
Bill held the field, and at Whitsuntide it was obvious that relief was 
required for the Ministry as well as for the agriculturists. At first, 
it seemed as though the Irish Land Bill must go, and Mr. Leonard 
Courtney’s suggestion that the Education Bill should be left over to 
be remodelled in another session was generally scouted. But when 
the Church party itself began to show divisions, the latent hostility 
among many influential Conservatives and Nonconformist Unionists 
to the new scheme took open expression. Amendments multiplied ; 
and when Mr. Balfour threw over Sir John Gorst and accepted Sir 
Albert Rollit’s amendment enlarging the scope of the Bill, its fate 
was sealed. It suddenly became evident that nobody, either in or out 
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of the Government, precisely understood what the Bill meant, and 
what it actually would do; and amid general execrations of Mr. 
Balfour's leadership there was a Unionist stampede, ending at last in 
the only possible way, since nobody liked an autumn session, and the 
remedy at first suggested by Mr. Balfour—to take the Bill up again 
in January—was only too obviously futile. 

Mr. Balfour may have been blamed too much for his share in this 
muddle. But the arrangement of public business is the province of 
the Leader of the House, and since Mr. Balfour has no department to 
look after it is upon him that criticism naturally falls. In the Unionist 
Press, which is hardly propitiated by being told that it is not read, 
Mr. Balfour’s personal defects as a leader have. been dwelt upon with 
the more asperity since he rather weakly attempted in the House of 
Commons to attribute everything to obstruction. It is necessary to 
be quite candid, rather than that such a misapprehension should be 
allowed to pass. Mr. Balfour has disappointed many of his staunchest 
admirers by the light and airy manner in which he has led the House 
during the session. Complaints are made that he is too frequently 
not in his place during debates, and a report has penetrated to the 
outer world that he threatened to resign if his presence in the House 
was insisted upon. The consequence is that in spite of the most de- 
voted attendance of members at divisions, there has been an impression 
throughout the year that business was drifting and was not being 
properly guided. It cannot be stated too plainly that for leading 
the House of Commons it is not intellectual! brilliancy that is required 
(Mr. W. H. Smith’s success as Leader showed that) so,much as an 
unremitting attention to business and to the wishes of the party, and 
an artful, if unobtrusive, employment, of the traditional resources of 
the House in conciliating supporters and countering the time-honoured 
wiles of an industrious Opposition. Mr. Balfour had made things 
comparatively easy for himself by the new Rules, which gave the 
Government Fridays for Supply. But the prospect of a Parliament- 
ary Utopia, with a majority of 150, seems to have exercised an 
enervating influence. Mr. Balfour’s great personal charm has failed 
to conceal his lack of interest in the House of Commons, with its rusty 
and creaking old machinery. He gives one the impression of being 
bored by its conventions and unrealities—a highly philosophic but 
rather ‘‘ superior ”’ attitude which an intensely Conservative assembly, 
inclined to be proud of an old Parliamentary “ hand,” is apt to resent. 
Nor has Mr. Balfour shone in debate as might be expected. His 
answers to Sir Charles Dilke in the discussion on the Navy were 
amateurish to a degree. Moreover, it may be magnificent to say, “ I 
am a child in these matters,’ when there is a difficulty about pro- 
cedure, and “I do not pretend to know anything about Education,” 
when that happens to be the subject of the principal Government Bill 
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of which he is in charge; but to the unphilosophical person such a 
mixture of flippancy and languor seems out of place. Nor is it re- 
assuring to be told that ‘‘ Mr. Balfour never reads the newspapers.” 
How then is he to keep in touch with the public, for which the Press 
caters, and the party which it represents?’ ‘The newspapers mark a 
certain level of general information and opinion, which can only be 
neglected by pokticians in these democratic days at their peril. Mr. 
Balfour can hardly forget that it is only through the newspapers that 
the country as a whole knows anything whatever about him. 
Opinions may differ as to the rise or fall of Mr. Balfour in the 
general estimation. No accurate political barometer is possible. In 
the House of Commons personal acquaintance counts for much, but 
the world outside is influenced less by amiability of character than by 
what a man does. Mr. Balfour’s Irish administration brought a new 
“strong man” before the public, and it takes a great deal to damage a 
reputation of that kind, especially when there are so many brilliant 
qualities to back it up. But while two years ago Mr. Balfour was the 
coming Prime Minister, and a public favourite rivalling Mr. Glad- 
stone, there is reason to think that his popularity has since, without 
exactly waning, taken another colour. His bimetallism, his support 
of women’s suffrage, his experiment at metaphysics in that rather 
dilettante essay The Foundations of Belief, have combined with a suspi- 
cion that his golfing is but so-so and his cycling positively dangerous, 
to give a tinge of doubt to the general admiration. In the House 
itself there have been revolts, in conjunction with the Press. Mr. 
Gully’s re-election to the Speakership, which Mr. Balfour was under- 
stood to oppose, was forced upon him by the Unionist protests raised 
in the Times and St. James’s. The new Rules of procedure, unexpec- 
tedly proposed in the most artless fashion by Mr. Balfour, caused 
a Tory insurrection, which was only stopped by making them a 
sessional expedient. A slip of the whips and Mr. Balfour together 
over the Sunday Closing Bill on May 6th, caused also a good deal of 
irritation. By a snap division this Total Prohibition Bill was read a 
second time after the debate on the Education Bill. Members had 
hurried away, thinking that the business of the evening was over, and 
the Radical promoters of the measure just got a majority of 113 to 
105. Mr. Courtney and a few Unionists voted for the. Bill, and 
Mr. Balfour and several members of the Government walked out 
of the House. This was just the sort of “ score’? which the party 
naturally relies on the leaders to prevent, and the division has already 
done harm in many constituencies, where the tactics are not under- 
stood and it is only known that a Veto Bill was carried. The Indian 
troops division is another thing which was generally unpopular among 
Unionists. Nor can one regard with satisfaction the arrangement 
which postponed the Irish Land Bill, only to attempt a remodelling 
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which introduced fresh friction between the landlords :.nd the Ulster 
tenants, and which then had to be abandoned. [Poor clause 13— 
again an unlucky number! Not that this was entirely Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s fault. His brother, who had had a whole year to reconcile 
Mr. T. W. Russell’s views with those of the landlords’, is primarily 
responsible. But it was part of the general muddle over the conduct 
of business. 

There is this to be added. While Mr. Balfour has disappointed 
his supporters, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has once more come to the 
front, and Mr. Chamberlain’s business-like capacity impresses itself 
daily upon the party. Among the younger Conservatives especially, 
whose generous illusions about the possibilities opened up by the new 
Government have been somewhat rudely dispelled by Mr. Balfour’s 
easy-going cynicism, Mr. Chamberlain’s cool administration and the 
invigorating dash of inspiration in his colonial policy have produced 
a great effect. Taper and Tadpole may chatter about the incompati- 
bility of Mr. Chamberlain and Toryism. Half the people who, in 
disgust of an effete Liberalism, call themselves Conservatives nowa- 
days, are quite as much in touch with Mr. Chamberlain as with Lord 
Salisbury, without considering the question of Home Rule and its 
dangers. His Imperial policy in the colonies, and his readiness to 
treat Free Trade as a variable expedient which may be modified, 
commend him to many both of the young and the old Tories, who 
find that Lord Salisbury’s real sympathies are limited to the Church, 
and that he repudiates in office the Protectionism with which he dallied 
when in Opposition. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, without inspiring any 
great expectations, is, at any rate, blessed with a backbone. His 
Budget speech was excellent, his statesman-like attitude in the Bi- 
metallism debate even better, and it was a very neat instance of tactful 
leadership when he satisfied the advocates of Pure Beer and at the 
same time avoided irritating the brewers by offering a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject. There is thus a reserve of leader- 
ship in the party, though Mr. Balfour is so much the natural leader 
that it must be hoped that it will not be needed. 

An apparently easy task has been turned into one of the greatest 
difficulty this session, partly by what Mr. Chamberlain has called 
“the ambition of a young Government,” and partly by the lack of 
driving-power behind the arrangement of business. The lesson must 
not be thrown away. The past session has been accepted resignedly 
by the supporters of the Ministry as a failure, and they unite in saying 
“better luck next time.” But there will not be better luck unless 
there is better leadership. 
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Few social, political, or economic questions, of an equally obscure and 
equally dry character, have ever attracted so much popular attention 
as is now being bestowed on the question of bi-metallism. The very 
strangeness of the name has done something to exeite the interest of 
the public, very much as it is excited by the strange names, such as 
“Ozokerit,” which are used so frequently in advertisements ; whilst 
the exceedingly homely complaint that comes from India in connec- 
tion with the fallen value of the rupee, is beginning to bring home to 
the mind of the ordinary man the fact, that the ratio between gold and 
silver money is something far more than an academic problem. 
Nevertheless, it may be safely said, without insult to the public intel- 
ligence, that there are few problems discussed so widely, of the very 
meaning of which the public has so little accurate apprehension. It 
is not proposed in the present article to enter on the dispute that is 
now dividing the specialists; but an attempt will be made by means 
of a series of simple diagrams to put clearly before the general reader 
what the nature of the dispute is. This will involve a series of con- 
siderations with regard to the nature of money, which will be useful 
and entertaining in themselves, quite apart from their bearing on the 
question particularly before us. 

Let us start then with imagining a society of the simplest kind 
possible, namely, two men who are living alone together on an 
island, and supplying themselves, by their daily labour, with the 
daily necessaries of existence. These necessaries we will suppose 
to be two, namely, bread and beer; and these are produced by 
specialisation or division of their labour, one man doing all the 
baking and the other all the brewing. The daily consumption of each 
is three glasses of beer and three loaves ; the total consumption of the 
two is six glasses and six loaves, and six glasses of beer are produced 
daily by the one, and six loaves of bread by the other. From this 
arrangement the obvious result follows, that each has daily to ex- 
change half his own produce for half of the produce of the other. 
The baker has to give the brewer three loaves, and the brewer has to 
give the baker three glasses of beer. And let us, for the sake of a 
slight concession to our imagination, suppose that the loaves and the 
beer are prepared during the ordinary working hours of the day, and 
are respectively baked and fermented during the night, so that both 
sets of produce—each day’s food and drink—are ready for exchange 
and consumption the first thing every morning. 

At this point we will begin our series of diagrars; and the reader, 
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it is hoped, will not feel himself offended by the simplicity of the facts 
which they are invoked to illustrate. 

Fig. 1, then, represents the position of the two men each morning, 
in terms of their respective products. The figure consists of two paral- 
lelograms, a, B, each parallelogram being divided into six squares ; 
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each square represents an equal amount—let us say an hour—of 
labour, and contains the product in which that labour has resulted. 
In parallelogram 4 are six glasses of beer; in parallelogram B are six 
loaves. Of each of these totals, half has to be exchanged by its pro- 
ducer for a corresponding half of the other total product. The three 
glasses of beer will, as indicated by the arrow c, pass and take the 
place of three loaves; and three loaves, as indicated by the arrow p, 
will pass and take the place vacated by the three glasses of beer. The 
result is illustrated in Fig. 2, which requires no comment. Now, so 
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long as these two processes—the transference of the beer, and the 
transference of the loaves, take place simultaneously—let us say each 
morning, before the men make their first meal—the transaction is so 
simple that there can be no doubt or dispute about it, and there can 
be no need for the employment of any medium of exchange, like 
money. Indeed, to talk of a medium of exchange under such cir- 
cumstances would be meaningless. 

But now let us vary our supposition in one detail. Let us sup- 
pose that while the loaves will remain fresh and good throughout 
the day, the glasses of beer must be drunk as soon as they are 
drawn from a little barrel; and that therefore, whilst the brewer, 
in order to save himself trouble, takes his three loaves at break- 
fast-time home with him from the baker’s oven, the baker, out of 
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regard for his digestion, postpones drinking till an hour or so after 
he has eaten, and he comes for his glasses later in the day, and at 
somewhat irregular times. Without adopting too cynical a view 
of human nature, it is easy to see how various complications might 
arise. Let us again have recourse to a diagram. The situation 
after the first economic transaction of the day will be no longer as 
represented in Fig. 2, which shows a complete balance between the 
accounts of our two traders. It will be that represented in Fig. 3. 
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The baker, in this case, has parted with the whole exchangeable 
portion of his products; but he has received in return from the brewer 
none of the products that correspond to this—that is to say, no 
glasses of beer in return for the three loaves. Consequently three 
glasses of beer, A, A, A, still remain in the brewer’s possession, which 
are due in the course of the day to the baker, in payment for the 
hours of labour represented by the empty squares B, B, B, the results 
of which, in the shape of loaves, have already been made over to the 
brewer. Now it is easy to see that, under such circumstances, a dis- 
cussion might arise, as the day went on, between the two men. The 
baker, when he comes to the brewer to get his mid-day glass, would 
have in his hands nothing to offer in exchange for it; and the brewer 
might declare that he had given it to the baker already, who, being 
unusually thirsty, had come for it before the usual time. Or when 
the baker went for his evening glass, the brewer might, with even 
greater plausibility, declare that he had given him two. glasses at 
noon. ‘There would thus be a danger that, whether from forgetful- 
ness or dishonesty, the baker would try to get too much out of the 
brewer, and the brewer try to give too little to the baker. The only 
way to obviate such disputes would be to have some record, which 
could not possibly be falsified, of the exact transactions that had taken 
place between them. The simplest and quickest method of keeping 
such a record would be analogous to what is called the staff system, 
practised on some single lines of railway, in order to prevent two 
Pr 2 
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trains which are going in opposite directions, starting at the same time 
on a given section of the line. In Fig. 4, such a section is repre- 
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sented by the line a,8. No train is allowed to enter this while the 
guard is in possession of the staff or baton x. This will be handed 
by an official to the guard of the train p, as it passes the point B; and 
will, when it passes the point a, be delivered up to a second official 
stationed there. This official will in turn deliver it to the guard of 
the train c, when that train passes the point a in an opposite direc- 
tion; and it will be thus a guarantee to him that the section A, B, is 
clear. The guard of train c will deliver it up at point B, and then the 
same use of it will begin over again. In a precisely similar way, the 
brewer and the baker might keep a register of their economic transac- 
tions by a passing to and fro of staves, which we may imagine them 
cutting from the trees and shaping with their pocket-knives. In 
order to avoid the appearance of any invidious preference, we will 
suppose that they provide themselves with three staves each, and let 
us see, by the aid of a fresh diagram, what their situation will be 
when they meet next morning to begin the day’s business. It will be 
seen that Fig. 5 is identical with Fig. 1, except in one particular. 
At the bottom of each of the two parallelograms a, B, represented in 
Fig. 1, three additional small squares have been added in Fig. 5, and 
in each of them is one of the staves we have been considering ; and 
for each glass of beer which the brewer gives the baker, and for each 
loaf which the baker gives the brewer, one of these staves is to be 
passed, as a record of the fact that a loaf or a glass has been given; 
and this staff can be produced on occasion to prove that an equivalent 
is still due. 

The brewer, then, as before, comes the first thing in the morning to 
the baker’s oven, to get his daily bread—the three loaves, 1, 1, L; and, 
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on receiving them, leaves with the baker, in accordance with their new 
agreement, the three staves s', s*, and s*. The baker, on the con- 
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trary, prefers to wait for an hour or so before getting even his first 
glass. The situation, therefore, will be that represented in Fig. 6. 
Three loaves of bread, 1, L, 1, having followed the line of the arrow p, 
in Fig. 5, will be found amongst the possessions of the brewer, and in 
the place formerly occupied by them amongst the possessions of the 
baker, will be the staves s', s*, s?, as shown in Fig. 6. The baker, at 
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present, has nothing whatever to drink, but as soon as he gets thirsty, 
all he has to do is to hand back to the brewer one of those staves, for 
which he will get a glass of beer in return, until all the three glasses, 
G, G, G, in Fig. 6, have been duly handed over to him. At the end 
of the day the situation will be that represented in Fig. 7. Three 
loaves and three glasses of beer will have been consumed by each man, 
a fact indicated by the lines drawn across them ; and each man will 
have in his possession the staves with which he started. The brewer, 
however, will have a fresh brew of beer, and the baker a fresh batch of 
loaves, respectively fermenting and baking for the following day’s 
consumption; and the situation, next morning, will be once more 
identical with that of the morning previous, as illustrated in Fig. 5. 
That is to say, the brewer will have in his possession the entire fruits 
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of one day’s labour, having six glasses of beer together with three 
staves; and the baker the entire fruits of one day’s labour also, 
having six loaves, together with three other staves. 
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If, however, the reader will consider these three last Figures again, 
he will perceive a fact which has not yet been noticed. He will per- 
ceive that though the brewer and the baker have between them six 
staves, three only have been used, merely those marked s‘, s’, and s*. 
These move first from the brewer to the baker, and then to the baker 
back again; whilst the baker’s staves, s,s, and s, never change their 
place and never are used at all. Accordingly at a certain stage in the 
day’s transactions—that is to say, the stage illustrated in Fig. 6—after 
the brewer has received his bread, and before the baker has received 
any of his beer—the whole exchangeable portion of the produce, 
namely, the three glasses of beer, c', G?, c®, and the loaves, L, 1, 1, 
will be in the hands of the brewer, and all the staves will be in the 
hands of the baker. 

Now, each of the men has found out by experience that on the 
presentation of one staff to the other man, he receives in return for it 
a certain article of consumption. Let us suppose then that on the 
second day, when the stage just mentioned had been reached, the 
brewer knowing that the baker possesses all the six staves, demands 
and extorts in return for each of the three glasses of beer required by 
the latter, not one staff but two, what difference in the relative 
positions of the two men will that make? The situation on the third 
morning will be that represented in Fig. 8, instead of that represented 
in Fig. 5. As in Fig. 5, the baker will have his six loaves, and the 
brewer his six glasses of beer; but the brewer will now have all the 
six staves and the baker none. Will this have any practical effect on 
the day’s transactions ? Will the brewer in any way have improved 
his position, by thus having possessed himself of all the staves? It 
is quite conceivable that he might at first think he had; but he would 
soon find by experience that he was deceived. He will only have 
placed himself, so far as the staves are concerned, in the same position 
as that occupied by the baker in Fig. 6; and the baker will now be 
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able to do precisely what the brewer did then. He will demand two 
staves for each glass of beer. The exchange of goods between the 
two men, and the actual wealth of each, would be no more affected by 
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their giving two staves in each transaction instead of one, than the 
working of a railway line on the staff system would be affected by a 
rule requiring that the guard of each train should have two staves 
instead of one, before entering a particular section, and should give 
up two instead of one when the train quitted it. 

But now having come back again to the staff system on a railway, 
let us dwell on it a moment longer, in order to realise one obvious 
fact with regard to it which has not yet been spoken of. Though it 
makes no matter, except in point of convenience, whether two staves 
are handed to the guard of a train or one staff, when he enters a given 
section of the line, and whether on quitting that section he hands two 
staves or one staff to the official at the other end, it is obviously 
necessary that the staff or the two staves should not be imitated or 
multiplied. If any official could make a dozen of them whenever he 
pleased with his pocket-knife, the possession of one such staff, or of 
two, by a stationary official at a given point on the line, would cease 
to have any meaning. It would no longer be any guarantee that a 
certain train had passed that point, and left that section of the line 
clear ; for the official, instead of receiving the staff from the guard of 
the train, might have cut it himself from the hedge on the other side 
of his sentry-box. And precisely the same thing will hold good of the 
staves used by the brewer and baker as a record of the reciprocal 
transference of their respective products. Let us turn again to Fig. 6, 
which for the sake of the reader’s convenience is repeated here. This 
figure represents the state of affairs immediately after the first trans- 
action of the day. The brewer has got his three loaves, 1, 1, 1, from 
the baker, and he gives, as a record that he has received them, the 
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three staves, s', s?, s*, to the baker. Thus when the baker brings 
back any one of the staves to the brewer it is a record that he has 
supplied the brewer with a loaf, and consequently has a claim on him 
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for a corresponding glass of beer. But if the baker could make for 
himself as many staves as he pleased, his presenting one of these to 
the brewer would mean nothing. As he need not necessarily have got 
it from the brewer, it would be no indication that he had given the 
brewer anything. The staves are of use as a medium of exchange 
only so long as their number remains unaltered relatively to the num- 
ber of commodities the exchange of which they record. 

Let us suppose, however, that one of the two men tried one day to 
get the better of the other by clandestinely cutting a new staff for 
himself. The following case is an example of what would happen. 
The brewer would come in the morning for his three loaves as usual, 
bringing with him the staves, s',s?, s° (see Fig. 9), and these, having 
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changed places with the loaves, 1, 1,1, and having passed into the 
brewer’s hands, will be recognised by the brewer as a proof that three 
loaves have been received by him from the baker, and that he owes 
the baker in return the three glasses of beer, c', c?, a’. According 
as the baker brings back to him the staves, s’, s*, s°, in succession, 
the brewer gives in return for them one of the three glasses. But 
the third glass having been given, the baker comes with a fourth 
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staff, ss* (see Fig. 94), which he has fashioned surreptitiously mean- 
while, and demands in return for it yet another glass. The brewer, 
however, looks this staff over. He sees that it differs from those 
which he gave in the morning in return for the loaves, and is 
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Fig. 9a. 


able accordingly to prove that it represents nothing received by him 
from the baker, and consequently represents nothing due from him 
to the baker. He refuses to accept it; he breaks it, and throws 
it away; and there is a quarrel. It is found in time that such 
tricks as the above are of equal inconvenience to both parties, and 
that they could be played by either and would profit neither. So, 
with a view to avoiding any occasion of further disputes, they con- 
sider how they may substitute for the original staves some tokens 
less easily imitable. They at length discover that they have in 
their waistcoat-pockets an equal number of counters, made out of 
some yellow wood which does not grow on the island, and the number 
of which can consequently not be increased. They use these instead 
of staves; and all possibility of any recurrence of their previous dis- 
putes is obviated. These counters are their money. We may call 
them sovereigns; and their use by these two men, and the qualities 
that make them useful, are presisely the same as those of actual 
sovereigns as used in the actual world. A sovereign, so far as its 
use is concerned, is simply the equivalent of a staff handed from A to 
B, as a token that A has received a certain commodity or personal 
service from B, and will, on this token being given back to him, 
render a similar service, or give an equivalent commodity, to B; and 
the sovereigns (apart from their great convenience in point of shape 
and durability) are better adapted for this use than wooden staves, 
mainly because it is more difficult to add to their number. 

To add to the number of sovereigns in the world is, however, not 
impossible ; so, in order to make the position of our two men with 
regard to their counters of yellow wood correspond to our own posi- 
tion with regard to sovereigns, let us suppose that a tree of this yellow 
wood is discovered on a rock in the sea, at such a distance from the 
shore that it would take either of the men as long to get to it, and 
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cut a fresh counter from it, as it would take the one to brew a glass 
of beer, and the other to produce a loaf of bread. In this case all 
motive to increase the number of counters surreptitiously would be 
gone. The baker would gain nothing by making an extra counter and 
offering it to the brewer for a fourth glass of beer without having given 
him a fourth loaf previously. He might just as well have made a 
fourth loaf, and the brewer similarly might just as well brew a fourth 
glass of beer. If they do not do this it will be because they do not 
want more bread or beer, or have not time to make it ; and precisely 
the same limitation will apply to the production of counters. And what 
is true of these yellow wooden counters is precisely what is true of gold 
also. ‘The value of sovereigns depends on the fact that each new 
sovereign represents, on the average, a certain definite amount of 
economic exertion; and the medieval alchemists, in their search for 
the philosophers’ stone, by which they hoped to transmute base metals 
into gold, were really endeavouring, little as they knew it, to become 
forgers, or coiners of false money; for they hoped to become pos- 
sessed of an illimitable number of sovereigns which represented no 
economic exertion at all. 

So long, then, as a community uses money composed of one sub- 
stance only, such as gold, or counters made of some one rare wood, it 
will now be plain on what the value, or purchasing power, of each 
piece of money depends. It depends on the fact that the uniform 
difficulty of procuring the substances of which each piece of money is 
composed, acts as a uniform deterrent on those who might wish to mul- 
tiply their pieces. In other words, the case of mono-metallism—at all 
events in its outlines—is simple. But now let us turn to the case 
that is at present being so much debated—the case of communities 
whose pieces of money are composed, not of one substance, but of two ; 
and let us go back to our brewer and our baker, and see how such a 
system would work if adopted by them, introducing into the scheme 
of our diagrams two differences only, namely, the substitution of round 
counters for the staves, and the leaving out of a certain portion of the 
commodities represented in the earlier diagrams, as being no longer 
necessary, though introduced at first for the sake of greater clearness. 
Let the reader glance at Fig. 10, where the original scheme is repro- 
duced in the two squares A, 8, and he will see that three of the glasses 
of beer and three of the loaves of bread, namely, those that are crossed 
out, never changed hands at all ; and that three of the counters likewise 
—as was demonstrated in the case of the staves—either do not change 
hands at all, or if they do, do not alter the situation. Counters 4, 5, 
and 6 are, therefore, scratched out likewise ; and we shall find all the 
elements of the problem we have now to deal with are repeated in the 
two parallelograms c, p (Fig. 104). In these two last parallelograms 
the exchangeable beer, G, G, G, is on the brewer's side, and the exchange- 
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able bread, 11,1, on the baker’s. In the morning, when the brewer 
buys his bread the counters, 1, 2, 3, change places with the loaves, L, 1, L. 
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Fig. 10. 
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Fig. 10a. 


Then during the day, one after the other, the same counters change 

places with the glasses; and next day the same process repeats 

itself. We will then take these parallelograms and draw them over 

again, as in Fig. 11, but we will make an internal alteration in the 
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small squares containing the glasses and the loaves. We will sub- 
divide each into four smaller squares, so that each shall contain four 
small loaves or four small glasses, instead of one big loaf and one 
big glass, and we will suppose that the two men make their exchanges 
as heretofore, except that at each transaction they take from one 
another a quarter of the quantities that they took formerly, and come 
to each other for them four times as often. Thus the brewer in the 
morning comes for three little loaves, and on three subsequent occa- 
sions during the day he comes for three more ; and the baker gets one 
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little glass of beer twelve times during the day, instead of getting a 
large glass three times. They find, however, that there is one diffi- 
culty in their way now. Their three counters, which formerly formed 
such an accurate record of their exchanges, and of what each at any 
given time owed the other, are now useless, or worse than useless. So 
long as the brewer always wanted one big loaf at a time, or three big 
loaves, his handing to the baker one counter or three counters was an 
accurate record and acknowledgment of the amount of bread he had 
received ; and the same held good in the baker’s case, with regard to 
the large glasses of beer; nor would the state of affairs be practically 
altered now if they took their little loaves and glasses four at a time, 
and at the same intervals as formerly. The result then would be 
what is shown in Fig. 12. The counter which in Fig. 11 was in the 
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square a, a, is transferred to the square 6, ; and the loaves which 
were in the latter square are transferred to the square a, a. Simi- 
larly, when the baker wants his four glasses of beer, the counter now 
in the square 6, 6, will be transferred to the square, c, c; and the 
four glasses in the square c, c, will be transferred to the square 4, 6. 
But what happens in the case we are actually considering is some- 
thing quite different. The brewer does not want all the four loaves 
in the square B, B, but only three of them. The baker will not give 
them to him without some receipt for them in the shape of one of the 
three counters which, as shown in Fig. 11, are in the brewer’s pos- 
session. What shall the brewer give? Let us suppose they agree to 
attribute a lower value to their counters, and regard all counters as a 
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receipt, not for four small loaves, but for three, and consequently a 
claim for three glasses of beer instead of four. A transaction on these 
terms takes place, as represented in Fig. 13. The counter a has been 
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given in exchange for the loaves 5, b, 6. So far there is no apparent 
difficulty. But presently the baker wants one small glass of beer; 
and what sort of counter must he give to the brewer for that? If he 
gives back the counter he has received as a receipt for three loaves, 
and one which will constitute a claim when again presented to him for 
three loaves more, he will have surrendered his claim on three glasses 
of beer whilst he gets only one; and there will be thus still two 
glasses due to him, of which he has no record whatever. Let us sup- 
pose that the men try another experiment. They agree to lower the 
value of the counters yet farther. They make each counter represent 
one small loaf and one small glass, just as at first it represented large 
ones. Accordingly, the brewer begins the day by buying, as shown 
in Fig. 14, his three small loaves, 6, b, b, for three counters, a, a, a, 
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instead of one. Here, again, this first move presents no difficulty, nor, 
indeed, the second. The baker can now buy one, two, or three glasses 
of beer, as he pleases, and thus far the counters perform their old 
duty. But let us suppose that before the brewer wishes for a fourth 
loaf of bread the baker wishes for four more glasses of beer. The 
situation will be that represented in Fig. 15. The baker wants the 
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Fig. 15. 




































































glasses of beer, gy, g, g, g, but he has no counters to give the brewer 
as a receipt for them; and as the brewer will not part with a single 
glass unless he has a counter given him as a record that the baker has 
received that glass, the entire trade between the two men is paralyzed. 
They contrive, however, though not without much squabbling and 
difficulty, to get through the day somehow, and agree that the day 
following they must try some new experiment. All at once they 
discover on the ground before them a little heap consisting of twelve 
more counters, not yellow like the others, but white, resembling, how- 
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ever, the yellow ones in being made of a wood not growing on the 
island, but on a rock in the sea near it. They agree to consider the 
twelve white counters as being equal in total value to the three yellow 
ones, making each a sign of the transference of one small glass or 
one small loaf, and to return to the yellow counters their former 
value, making each of these again a sign of the transference of four 
small glasses or four small loaves; and since the brewer happens at 
the time to have all the yellow counters, the baker is put in possession 
of all the white. The situation will now be that represented in 
Fig. 16. The brewer having the three yellow counters, a, a, a, and 
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the baker the twelve white counters in the rows d, d. It will be seen 
that now all their difficulties are solved. Each man can at any 
moment of the day buy the whole amount of the other’s products 
which he requires for the day’s consumption, or any one of the twelve 
portions into which it is divided. If the baker wants one glass of 
beer at a time he can give a white counter for it; or if he wants 
the whole twelve glasses all at once he can give the twelve white 
counters ; whilst if the brewer, as shown in Fig. 17, wants to begin 
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the day with three small loaves he gives the brewer the yellow 
counter a, or a receipt for four loaves, and receives in return three 
and a white counter, d, which whenever presented by him to the 
baker will be recognised as a claim for a fourth loaf. 

But now we must recollect a point which has been already explained 
with regard to the yellow counters; and we shall see that what we 
said about them applies to the white ones also. A yellow counter was 
accepted by both the men as a receipt or a claim (as the case might 
be) for four loaves, or four glasses of beer, because, though it would 
not be impossible to cut new counters from the wood of the growing 
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tree, which would reaily record no transaction connected with beer or 
bread at all, it would be quite as much trouble to make one of these 
new counters as it would be to make the four loaves or the four glasses 
of beer, which each of the original counters represented. And precisely 
the same thing must hold good of the white counters, if they are to 
continue to fulfil the function which we have seen them fulfilling just 
now. If four white counters are permanently recognised as a receipt 
or a claim for four loaves or four glasses of beer just as one yellow 
counter is recognised, we must suppose that, owing to the situation 
of the tree from the wood of which the white counters are made, it is 
just as much trouble to procure a new white counter as it would be to 
make the one small loaf or the one small glass of beer, for which the 
counter is recognised as a receipt or claim. That is to say, four white 
counters are equivalent to one yellow one, because it would take the 
same time and trouble to produce four new white counters, that it 
would take to produce one new yellow one. 

Thus far all is clear. The two men have a double standard of 
currency, which presents no difficulties. Except for the sake of con- 
venience in making a large purchase, four white counters are as good, 
in every way, as one yellow one. 

But now let us suppose that one of the men discovers a second tree, 
of the same species as that from whose wood the white counters have 
been made; and that the position of this tree is so much more acces- 
sible than that of the first that it takes only half as much time to 
produce four white counters as has been required hitherto, and 
consequently only half as much time as it still takes to produce one 
yellow counter; and let us suppose further that at first the existence 
of this second tree is known to one of the men only—we will say the 
brewer. The brewer, we will suppose, has of late been feeling 
unusually hungry, and has consequently conceived the desire of 
extracting from the baker not only the twelve loaves hitherto produced 
for exchange, but four of the other twelve loaves which the baker has 
eaten hitherto himself. The brewer consequently reviews the situa- 
tion as it has hitherto been each morning, with a view to seeing how 
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he can put his design into execution. Each morning hitherto, as 
shown in Fig. 18, he has had his exchangeable stock of beer, 8, 8, B, 
ready for the day’s consumption, and also twelve white counters, 
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a, a, a, or their equivalent in both white and yellow ones; and he 
knows that for these he can get twelve loaves, and no more; and that, 
in order to get twelve loaves he must give his whole stock of counters 
to the baker during the course of that day. He knows that in the 
course of the previous day he did do this. He gave away to the 
baker all the counters he had; and those which he has now are 
counters which subsequently he got back from the baker. He then 
eonsiders the terms on which he got them back. He got them back 
only because yesterday (we will say Monday) he gave twelve glasses 
of beer for them; and the baker will accept these to-day— Tuesday— 
as claims for bread, only because he regards them as an unerring 
record that ke actually did receive these twelve glasses of beer in the 
course of Monday. But the object of the brewer now is so to arrange 
matters that he may by Tuesday evening not only get back the 
counters he will have parted with during the day, in order to get 
twelve loaves, but also have in his possession either one yellow counter 
or four white counters, in addition, in order that on Wednesday he 
may get not twelve loaves, but sixteen. 

Now he finds he can do this in three ways only. He may brew 
four more glasses of beer, and hand them over, in the course of the 
day, to the baker, in which case we may assume that the baker will 
give him one yellow counter, or four white counters, for them; or he 
may cut a new yellow counter from the tree with the yellow wood; 
or, again, he may cut four new white counters from the tree with the 
white wood. In either of the two last cases the baker will give him 
on Wednesday the extra four loaves for the four extra counters 
because he will regard them as an infallible record that the brewer 
had given him four glasses of beer on Tuesday. The brewer, however, 
objects to the labour of brewing four extra glasses of beer. He 
objects also to cutting a new yellow counter from the tree; for the 
labour of doing this will be just as great ; and up to the present time 
there would have been precisely the same objection to cutting four 
new white counters. But now, owing to the discovery of the more 
accessible tree with the white wood, the white counters and the yellow 
stand on a different footing. The same labour that would produce 
four glasses of beer, or procure one yellow counter, will now procure 
not four white counters, but eight; whilst the four white counters 
which are what he at present wants, he can procure by the labour 
necessary to brew not four glasses of beer, but two. Hence the brewer 
sees that the process of cutting four white counters has a distinct 
advantage over the process of brewing four extra glasses of beer. 
Accordingly, during the course of Tuesday, in addition to brewing as 
usual twelve glasses of beer for the purpose of exchange, he cuts four 
new white counters; and having on Tuesday evening, as usual, got 
back the twelve counters from the baker, by giving him the twelve 
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glasses—the results of Monday’s brewing—he starts on Wednesday 
morning, as he has hoped to do, with sixteen counters instead of 
twelve, and in return for them he gets sixteen loaves. For that day 
all goes well; but on Thursday morning he will find the tables 
turned. The extra white counters will now be in the hands of the 
baker, and the baker will come to the brewer with sixteen counters 
during the day, demanding sixteen glasses of beer instead of twelve 
as formerly. Hereupon the brewer might brew four more glasses of 
beer and give them to the baker; but this, as we have seen already, 
he objects to doing. His only course, therefore, will be to confess 
frankly that, owing to his action of yesterday, and the possibility of 
its repetition, four white counters no longer constitute in his eyes an 
equivalent for four glasses of beer. ‘ Why,” he will ask, “ should I 
brew you four glasses of beer in return for four counters when they 
can be cut from the tree in the time it takes to brew two glasses ?” 
On hearing this the baker will, of course, reply that, since the sole aim 
of the counters is to record and secure the exact exchange of so many 
loaves for the same number of glasses of beer, he, for his part can no 
longer recognise four white counters as an equivalent for four loaves. 
“Why,” he will say, “should I give you the results of an hour’s 
labour in return for four counters, when I can cut the same number of 
counters for myself, just as you can, in half an hour?” What the 
two men will now have to do is obvious. They will have to agree to 
give each other henceforward two white counters where formerly 
they gave one. In other words, the purchasing power of each white 
counter will have fallen by one half. 

The yellow counters, however, still retain their original value, 
because it would be to the interest of neither of the men to go to the 
tree with the yellow wood and cut a new counter, instead of remaining 
where he was and getting one of the old counters from his companion, 
by brewing four glasses of beer for him, or by baking four loaves. 
Therefore four white counters are not only no longer equivalent to 
four loaves or four glasses of beer, but they are no longer equivalent 
to one yellow counter. 

Now this is essentially what has happened in the case of gold and 
silver. Silver is in the present day in the position of the white 
counters, as just described. There was a time, as Mill points out, 
when the silver in twenty shillings was as difficult to procure as the 
gold in one sovereign, and when twenty shillings consequently 
represented the same amount of beer, bread, and other products, as 
was represented by one sovereign; but this is not the case now. The 
silver in twenty shillings can now be procured more easily than the 
gold in the sovereign; and the essence of the situation is just the 
same whether the silver can be procured twice as easily as the gold, 
or less than twice. By making the same supposition with regard to 
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it that we made with regard to the white counters, and supposing that 
it can be procured with twice the ease, we are magnifying, but not 
altering, the facts of the present day; and we can, by magnifying 
them, see their nature more clearly. Let us suppose then, that a man 
who wants a sovereign is willing to reap corn for a week in order 
to get one, because it would take him a week to find one in the gold 
fields. It is obvious, however, that he would not reap for a week in 
order to earn twenty shillings, if he could pick them up by looking 
for them in three and a half days. It is obvious, therefore, that, 
under such circumstances, the intrinsic value of twenty shillings or 
the amount of work a man will do to get them, would be no longer 
equal, as it once was, to the intrinsic value of one sovereign, but would 
have fallen to one half of that value. A man, therefore, who had 
contracted to give another man ten sovereigns, could not be justly 
allowed to give him two hundred shillings instead; and, as a matter 
of fact, in this country he is not allowed to do so. Silver is legal 
tender for amounts up to forty shillings only; and it is used only for 
convenience in small transactions. 

It is this condition of things that bi-metallists wish to alter. They 
wish to bring about what they call the re-monetisation of silver. 
They wish to make it legal to pay not only forty shillings as an 
equivalent to two sovereigns, but forty thousand shillings as an equi- 
valent for two thousand sovereigns. Various arguments are used to 
show that the seemingly insuperable objections to such a payment are 
not insuperable ; but these arguments, as has been said already, will 
not be discussed here. All that has been aimed at in the present 
article is to lead the reader to realise, by reflecting on the nature and 
function of money, what the nature of the difficulty is with which the 
bi-metallists have set themselves to contend. It is the difficulty of 
inducing two men to work equally hard for an equal time by offering 
one man all the gold he could have picked up during the same time, 
and offering the other only half the silver. 


W. H. Matuock. 








STRAY THOUGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA.! 
By a Retrvurnep Sovrn Arrican. 


(Continued from the July Number.) 


Tue WANDERINGS OF THE Boer. 


We have seen that within a generation and a half from the landing 
of the Huguenots, that people had intermarried and blended with the 
earlier settlers; and that their common language was the “Taal” 
(whether that language was a speech imported from some northern 
region, or a South African growth); that they were in possession 
of slaves, who planted and built for them; and that, further, they 
were permeated by the conception that: they were the chosen people of 
God ; that South Africa was a personal bequest to themselves ; that 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the land were the true Hittites, Periz- 
zites, and Jebusites, whom the God of the Jewish Scriptures had 
ordered should be destroyed; and that they held with an intensity of 
conviction which it is impossible for the nineteenth century European 
fully to understand, that they were that very people to whom the 
threats and promises of the Jewish Scriptures were held out. And 
that, should they obey the commandments delivered unto them, their 
seed should become as the sand of the seashore for multitude, and they 
should inherit South Africa! 

Settled on the beautiful Cape Peninsula, and in the lovely Western 
valleys, where the wild flowers bloom as nowhere else on the earth’s 
surface ; where the streams never fail, and the high mountains shut 
out the parched winds of the north, and where almost every plant 
known to civilised man will flourish ; and where the few Hottentots 
and Bushmen who had inhabited the land having been easily extermi- 
nated or driven away, each man sat (not figuratively, but literally) under 
his own vine and his own fig-tree, enjoying the fruits thereof ; it would 
be imagined that, at least for many generations, the descendants of 
the early settlers would have rested, cultivating and peopling their 
lands, which even to-day are neither fully cultivated nor fully peopled. 

But it was not so. ’ 

The hand of the Dutch East India Company rested heavily on the 
people. In some respects a fair government, and sometimes repre- 
sented by able men, it yet, like all kindred commercial despotisms, 
crushed the people where its own interests were concerned under an 
iron heel. They might not trade nor barter with the natives, lest they 
should interfere with the company’s profits: they might not plant or 
sow as they wished; coffee and spice were forbidden as interfering 


(1) Copyright, 1896, by Olive Schreiner in the United States of America. 
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with the company’s monopoly in the East; the smallest details of 
daily life were regulated by an externally imposed law; and the 
people writhed. 

It was not to be supposed that these folk, the sons of roving soldiers 
and sailors, or of men who had left their homes in search of religious 
freedom, or whose forebears in Holland in the sixteenth century 
resisted the Spaniard when his heel was on the flag of freedom in 
half the lands of Europe, and who, rather than allow him to fix his 
foot permanently on their soil, had turned the waters of the North 
Sea over lands and villages; it was not to be supposed that folk so 
descended, and who regarded South Africa as their peculiar inherit- 
ance, should submit to dictation and interference at the hand of any 
government. 

Again and again the most restless and independent of these men 
drew out the huge ox-waggon—South A frica’s ship of the desert—and 
putting into it wife and children and such household goods as they 
possessed, they with their flocks and herds bade good-bye for ever 
to the beautiful valleys of the Boven-Land. Sometimes, they took 
their course northward over the high mountain ranges that separate 
the Western coast-land from the vast Karroo plains ; sometimes, they 
kept North-east and along the coast; but wherever they went their 
aim was still the same—to escape beyond the region and rule of the 
old Dutch Government; and wherever they went, they went alone, 
and unaided by any organized government, their flint-lock guns their 
only means of defence, their rhinoceros-hide whips their one sceptre 
of rule. 

And, so began, one hundred and fifty years ago, that long “trek ” of 
the Boer peoples northward and eastward, which to-day still goes on 
with unabated ardour and quiet persistency ; and which in its ulti- 
mate essence is a search, not for riches, nor for a land where mere 
political equality may be found; but for a world of absolute and 
untrammelled, individual liberty ; for a land where each white man 
shall reign by a divine right inherent in his own person, over a terri- 
tory absolutely his own ; uninterfered with by the action of any ruler, 
untrammelled by any social obligations—the Promised Land of Boer! 

As a hundred years ago he stood on the banks of the Vaal and the 
Orange looking to the lands beyond, so to-day he stands on the banks 
of the Limpopo and Zambesi; and, anxious to forsake the States 
which he himself has founded, he still looks northward.’ 

* * >» * * . 

Often the early fore-trekkers moved due north, and climbed the 
vast mountain ranges. They saw when they reached their summits 
no descent on the other side, but the vast plains with their scant 
olive-coloured herbage and tumbled rocks. 


(1) This was written in the April of ’91, when large treks were being organized in 
the Free State and Transvaal. 
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As sweeping across these wide Colonial plains to-day, one looks out 
at them from the windows of the railway train, silent as they still lie, 
it is not yet easy to recall what they must have appeared in the eyes 
of those first-born white sons of South Africa, whose waggons, creeping 
slowly along, broke for the first time into those vast, silent plains. 
Across each one some white man’s eye looked for the first time, taking 
in the expanse, which till then only the Bushman had seen as he 
tracked his game, or the Hottentot as he travelled with his tribe: 
across each one of them some solitary waggon first crept, leaving the 
marks of its wheels deep in the red sand, which in all the ages of the 
past had been printed only by the feet of the antelope and the claw 
of the ostrich and lion, or the light tread of the Bushman and Hot- 
tentot—and the mark of those wheels made the first track of that 
road on which later but surely, civilisation with its colossal evils, and 
its infinite beneficial possibilities, was to follow. 

At night when they had drawn up their waggons beside some iron- 
stone koppje, or near the bed of a sluit where there might be water in 
the sand, they heard the jackals howl about them (as you may still 
hear them at almost any farm in the Karoo, if in the night you will 
walk a mile or two from the house and sit down alone on a koppje) 
and the lion’s roar, which for the span of more than a life has not been 
heard there now. And, in the morning when they woke, and peered 
out between the sails of the waggon within a stone’s throw they saw 
the springbuck feeding with wildebeest among them: and when the 
sun rose, and they stood up on the waggon-chest and scanned the 
plain, they rejoiced if they saw far off a vley where their cattle might 
drink ; andif they saw none, they looked about for any indication of 
those carefully-concealed drinking-places of the little Bushman, so 
well covered with stones, lest the wild animals might tread them in, 
or strangers drink the water: if they found none, and digging in the 
sand of the river-beds yielded too little for their cattle, then they 
trekked on. If they found enough, then they stayed for awhile, till 
the veldt was brown and barren and the game gone; and then they 
trekked again. 

Those were the days of hard living and hard fighting. The white man 
depended mainly on his gun for food. And when the little Bushman 
looked out from behind his rocks, he saw his game—all he had to live 
on—being killed, and the fountain which he or his fathers had found 
and made, and had used for ages, being appropriated by the white 
men. The plains were not wide enough for both, and the new-come 
children of the desert fought with the old. We have all sat listening 
in our childhood to the story of the fighting of those old days. How 
sometimes the Boer coming suddenly on a group of Bushmen round 
their fire at night, fired and killed all he could wound. If in the 
flight a baby were dropped and left behind, he said, ‘‘ Shoot that too, 
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if it lives it will be a Bushman or bear Bushmen.” On the other 
hand, when the little Bushman had his chance and found the Boers’ 
waggon unprotected, the Boer sometimes saw a light across the plain, 
which was his blazing property ; and when he came back would find 
the waggon cinders, and only the charred remains of his murdered wife 
and children. It was a bitter, merciless fight, the little poisoned 
arrow shot from behind the rocks, as opposed to the great flintlock 
gun. The victory was inevitably with the flintlock, but there may 
have been times when it almost seemed to lie with the arrow; it was 
a merciless primitive fight, but it seems to have been on the whole 
fair and even, and in the end the little Bushman vanished. 

It, perhaps, was not absolutely inevitable that all should have been 
as it was. 

If these early foretrekkers of our land had been Buddhas or Christs, 
or even George Eliots or Darwins or Livingstones, the story might 
have been different ; but so, too, would the whole history of human 
life have been, had those gracious individualities, which now here and 
now there shoot forth on the highest branches of human life, consti- 
tuted its undergrowth as well—if instead of being, as they are, merely 
the rare leaflets which show us what the whole growth may attain to 
when all have grown taller ! 

It is true that ordinary missionaries, Dutch, French, English, 
or German, have lived among these tiny folk for years, without 
suffering either injury or insult; but the foretrekkers were not mis- 
sionaries, nor thirsting to sacrifice themselves for the aborigines. 
They were simply ordinary, good folk, rather above than below the 
common European average, who had their own ends to look after; 
and the Bushman, being what he was, a little human-in-embryo, 
determined to have his own way, the story could take its course in no 
other direction than that in which it did! 

It is easy for ws sitting at ease in our study chairs to-day to con- 
demn the attitude of the early white men towards him, and regret 
that they did not take a more scientific interest in this little half- 
developed child of South Africa. To the thinking man of to-day he 
is a link with the past of our race; a living prehistoric record ; his 
speech, his scheme of social life, his physical structure, are a volume 
in human history, beside which the most hoary manuscript in China 
or India is modern; and the oldest relics of Greece and Rome are 
things of to-day. 

It is easy for ws to feel tender over his little paintings when sud- 
denly we come across them among the rocks: the artist in us recog- 
nises across the chasm of a million centuries of development its little 
kinsman. Something in us nods back to him across the years :— 
“T know why you did that, little brother: I do it too—another way, 
pen or pencil, it doesn’t matter which. You call it an ox: I eall it 
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truth. We both paint what we see, the likest we can! They never 
know why we do it. Did you look at your oxen and your zebras and 
your ostriches, and feel that you must, and you must, till you painted 
them? ‘Take my hand, brother manikin ! ” 

Ring round head, ears on pedestals, his very vital organs differing 
from the rest of his race—yet, as one sits under the shelving rocks at 
the top of an African mountain, the wall behind one covered with his 
crude little pictures, the pigments of which are hardly faded through 
the long ages of exposure, and, as one looks out over the great shim- 
mering expanse of mountain and valleys beneath, one feels, that that 
spirit which is spread abroad over existence concentrated itself in 
those little folk who climbed among the rocks; and, that that which 
built the Parthenon and raised St. Peter’s, and carved the statues of 
Michael Angelo in the Medici Chapel, and which moves in every 
great work of man, moved here also. That that Spirit of Life which, 
incarnate in humanity, seeks to recreate existence as it beholds it, 
worked through that small monkey hand too! And that shelving 
cave on the African mountain becomes for us a temple, in which first 
the hand of humanity raised itself quiveringly in the worship of the 
true and of the beautiful. 

And, when in the valley below we come suddenly across a little 
arrow-head beside some old drinking-fountain, or find a spot where 
his flints and empty mussel-shells lie thick among ithe soil on the 
bank of a sluit, where for this many hundred years now no mussels 
have been, a curious thrill of interest comes to us: we feel as an 
adult, who in middle life should come suddenly across the shoes 
and toys he had used in earliest childhood, carefully laid up together. 

We sit down and dig the shells and flints out with our fingers, and 
the warm afternoon sunshine shimmers over us, as it did over some 
old first mother of humanity when she sat there cracking shells. 
And we touch with our hands the old race days, that at other times 
are hardly realisable. 

For us it is easy to feel this. 

It is easier yet for the fair European woman, as she lounges in her 
drawing-room in Europe, to regard as very heinous the conduct of 
men and women who destroyed and hated a race of small aborigines. 
But, if from behind some tapestry-covered arm-chair in thé corner a 
small, wizened, yellow face were to look out, and a little naked arm 
guided an arrow tipped with barbed bone dipped in poison at 
her heart, the cry of the human preserving itself would arise ; 
Jeames would be called up, the policeman with his baton would 
appear, and, if there were a pistol in the house, it would be called 
into requisition! The little prehistoric record would lie dead upon 
the carpet ! 

To indulge in philanthropic sentiment is a luxury easily to be 
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enjoyed by the idle and luxurious; to share in philanthropic action is 
a possibility only to those natures which have sternly set out on the 
path of self-obliteration ; and he who knows most of the first knows 
sometimes least of the last. 

When the foretrekker mother lay awake at night in her waggon 
with her baby at her breast, she listened with strained intensity to 
hear if there were not a stealthy step approaching, or for the sound 
of the loosening of the oxen tied to the waggon, on whose continued 
possession the lives of her husband and children depended. When 
the children went out to play during the day, she bade them 
anxiously to keep near at hand; and as she sat alone in the heat 
when her husband had gone out hunting, she scanned the koppjes to 
see if there were not a little dark figure moving on them. To her 
he was no record of the past, but an awful actuality of the present ; 
and the stern pressure of the primitive necessities of life, which in 
their extremest form have impelled civilised, shipwrecked men, when 
starving, to feed on each other’s flesh, stepped in, and made brotherly 
love impossible. The Boer fought hard and the Bushman hard; 
they gave and they asked no quarter; neither can I see that we have 
any reason to be ashamed of either of our South Africans. 

St. Francis of Assissi preached to the little fishes: we eat them. 
But the man who eats fish can hardly be blamed, seeing that the eat- 
ing of fishes is all but universal among the race human !—if only he 
does not pretend that while he eats he is preaching! This has 
never been the Boer’s attitude towards any aboriginal race. He may 
consume it off the face of the earth; but he has never told it he does 
it for its benefit. He talks no cant. 

We condemn the Boer for his ruthless extermination of this little 
race; but to-day, we of culture and refinement, who are under no 
pressure of life and death, do nothing to preserve the scant relics of 
the race ! 

The last of this folk are now passing away from us, with those 
infinitely beautiful and curious creatures, which made for ages the 
South African plains the richest on earth, in that rarest and most 
delightful of all beauties, the beauty of complex and varied forms of 
life ; and, over which the humanity of future ages may weep, but 
which they will never be able to restore, to vary and glorify the 
globe, nor to throw light on the mystery of sentient growth. 

We, as civilised men, must recognise that the extinction of a species 
of beast, and, yet more, of a species of man, is an order of Vandalism 
compared with which the destruction of Greek marbles by barbarians, 
or of classical manuscripts by the Christians, were trifles; for, it is 
within the range of a remote possibility that again among mankind 
some race may arise which shall produce such statues as those of 
Phidias, or that the human brain might yet again blossom forth into 
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the wisdom and beauty incarnate in the burnt books; but a race of 
living things, once destroyed, is gone for ever—it re-appears on earth 
no more. We are conscious that we are murdering the heritage of 
unborn generations; yet we take no step to stay the destruction. 

The money which one fashionable woman spends on dresses from 
Worth’s, the jewels and cut flowers one woman purchases, would save 
arace! Lands might be obtained, and such conditions be instituted, 
that an expiring race might survive. And the money and labour 
expended on the murder and maintenance of a few miserable jackals, 
in a land and among a people who say they have emerged from bar- 
barism, would send down to future ages all the incalculable living 
wealth of South Africa. While we are unwilling to deny ourselves 
our lowest pleasures for this purpose, is it wise that we condemn, with 
delicate humanity and lofty pride, the simple foretrekker, who, rather 
than die and see wife and children die, cleared out a small human 
race before him ? 

It is probable that more enlightened ages will regard with far more 
sympathy the Boer, who, having shot a pile of bucks, stood with his 
wife and sons busily cutting them up into biltong, that they might 
have the wherewithal to live, than that cultured savage, who, to 
gratify a small vanity and boast of a big bag, slaughters the last of a 
race ; and contemplates, as a Bushman might do, the heads fastened 
on his dining-room wall, with a pride that might only be justified 
had he created instead of destroyed them. 

This, at least, is certain, that the Bushman fared no worse in the 
hands of the Boer than he would have done in those of the average 
settlers of any other race who go out to people and organize new 
countries inhabited by aboriginal peoples. And, while we are con- 
tented to leave this, the most stupendous, the most difficult and the 
most honourable of all the labours which a nation can perform, to any 
hands that are willing to undertake it; while we send out, not our 
wisest and best to civilise and elevate, and plant the tree of European 
life among simple peoples, but oftenest the most unfit hands among 
our nation—the worthless son who cannot study and who will not 
labour; the man who even in the much simpler and less important 
function of a citizenship in an old established society has been a failure 
—while again and again we send out these men to perform our highest 
functions—it will still remain a truth, that the old Boer foretrekker 
has little to be ashamed of when his record as a civilising and elevating 
power is compared with ours. 

We shall return later, and then shall deal at length with this ques- 
tion of the differing relations of the Boer and Englishman towards 
the original inhabitants of South Africa, and those points wherein our 
attitude appears superior or inferior to that of the first white settlers, 
and we shall glance at the causes which have led to this difference : 
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but, as far as the Bushman is concerned, we think it may now be 
unqualifiedly stated that he tends to disappear as certainly under the 
heel of the Englishman as that of the foretrekker, and only a little, if 
at all, slower. Neither does it appear that our languid and more 
showy methods must be much more pleasant to him, than theirs— 
simpler and more direct. 

When a primitive man wants breakfast, he takes a sheep, kneels 
upon it, holds it between his legs, and cuts its throat ; he skins it, and 
taking a slice out of it, fries it on the coals for breakfast. 

We also demand not less imperatively cutlets for our breakfast ; 
but we manage it another way. We procure an individual some way 
off to kill the beast, and another out of our sight to cook it; we have 
a paper frill put round the bone to disguise it, and set a pot of flowers 
straight before us to look at while we eat it—but to the sheep—to the 
sheep—it can make little difference which way it is eaten! We still 
do our unclean work, but we do it by proxy. And it may be ques- 
tioned whether what we gain in refinement we have not lost in 
sincerity. 

The Boer cleared the land of the wild beasts and savages as expe- 
ditiously as he could. But they were not his main difficulty, as we 
have seen. On those arid, sparsely vegetated up-country plains, water 
and food for his flocks varied with the time of year, and sometimes 
were not to be found at all. It was seldom desirable or even possible 
in those days when artificial reservoirs or springs were unknown, to 
remain more than a few months on one spot. So, when the bushes 
were eaten, and the water began to dry up, he spanned in his ox- 
waggon and moved away with his flocks and herds in search of fresh 
pastures. Or, if he had no flocks and herds and lived by the chase 
alone, he moved yet oftener, following the droves of the springbok 
and hartebeest as they themselves trekked in search of fresh pasture. 
He built no house, or if he raised a temporary shelter, it was com- 
posed of a few cross branches thatched with bushes, resembling a 
high pitched roof placed on the ground; but his real home was his 
waggon. 

With a constant tendency to go northward and north-east these 
men moved slowly on; visiting for the first time plain after plain in 
the karroo and grass-veldt, and piloting their huge canvas-sailed 
waggons across the infinite expanses of sand and rock, as their 
sailor forefathers a few generations earlier had piloted their ships 
across the sea. 

In many cases for generations this wandering life was continued. 
Men were born, grew up, grew old, and died, who knew no home but 
the ox-waggon, and had no conception of human life but as a perpetual 
moving onward. Even at the present day there are still to be found 
some of these men, hunters and nomads, whose fathers and forefathers 
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also led this wandering life. They are generally large-limbed, large- 
handed men, pow erfully built, but somewhat loosely, and a little 
louching about the shoulders; often with long, straggling, yellowish- 
brown beards." 

They are generally somewhat silent of tongue, their blue or grey- 
blue eyes often dull as though not fully awakened, but starting into 
keenness and life when they catch the glimpse of a springbok across 
the plain or a korhaan on wing overhead ; and, striking forth sparks 
of fire when you mention to them the benefits of taxation and a settled 
government—as the flintlock guns of their forebears struck fire, when 
the old flints hit the steels. 

These men, whose mothers brought them forth kneeling upon the 
red sand amid the bushes at the waggon-side, under the blue African 
sky, with little more aid than the wild buck receives when she bows 
herself to bring forth her desert young—women who knew nothing of 
the tinsel and luxuries of life, who were content to bake their children’s 
bread in some scooped-out anthill, and, who, when for months or years 
there was no bread, fed their households with the wild-bucks’ flesh, 
which they had prepared with their own hands; who, in time of 
danger, stood side by side with their husbands and sons, and when the 
enemy attacked, again and again, were found kneeling on the front 
box of the waggons, reloading the guns, and urging on sons and hus- 
bands to resistance and even death, as their Teutonic ancestresses had 
done in Germanic forests eighteen hundred years before—these men, 
born of such women, and whose first view of life was of the red sands 
and wide skies of an African plain; who, before they could speak 
watched with half-comprehending eyes the loading of guns and the 
capture of game, and who, long before they were adult, could track 
the wild beast and mark the path of strayed cattle by the smallest 
sign upon the sand; who, when they travelled alone, needed nothing 
but a few strips of dried flesh, or a lump of unleavened bread stuffed 
into their bags, and a saddle on which at night to rest their heads as 
they slept under the stars; to whom every South African bird and 
beast was familiar ; for whom every plant had its name, and every 
change in the atmosphere or the earth its understood significance ; 
to whom every new South African plain on which they entered 
was a fresh home; and who, when they died, were put under 
the red sand, on which they first saw the light, and left in the 
plain with a pile of stones over them in the mighty solitude they 
had never feared while alive—these men and the women who 
bore them, possessed South Africa as no white man has ever 
possessed it, and as no white man ever will, save it be here and there 





(1) There seems some tendency in South African climate and conditions of life to pro- 
duce this physical type, as it is often approximated to by the descendants of British 
settlers. The South Africans as a whole appear to be larger, and not so closely knit as 
the home folk. 
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a stray poet or artist. They possessed it as the wild beasts and the 
savages whom they dispossessed had possessed it ; they grew out of it ; 
it shaped their lives and conditioned their individuality. They owed 
nothing to the men of the country, and everything to the inanimate 
nature about them! The tinge of civilisation they had carried away 
with them from their homes in the West, they slightly lost; but 
they gained a knowledge as real as it was intimate of the land of their 
adoption. 

Nor is it probable that South Africa has lost by this return to a 
condition of almost primitive simplicity on the part of a section of her 
white inhabitants. As it is necessary that the artist, or thinker who 
is to instruct mankind should not live too far from the unmodified life 
of nature, if he is to accomplish work that shall have in it the death- 
less elements of truth and virility ; so, it seems to be a law of existence 
that the most dominant and powerful races, if they desire to keep their 
virility, cannot remove themselves too far and too long from the 
primitive conditions of life. As the great individual is seldom found 
more than three gencrations removed from ancestors who wrought 
with their hands and lived in the open air, so the most powerful races 
seldom survive more than a few centuries of the enervation of an 
artificial life. As the physical body becomes toneless and weakened, 
sv also the intellectual life grows thin ; and it is as necessary for the 
nation as for the individual who would recuperate, to return again and 
again, and lying flat on the bosom of our common mother, to suck 
direct from the breast of nature the milk of life, which, drawn through 
long artificial channels, tends to become thin and ceases to nourish. 
Most great conquering peoples have been within hail of the nomads’ 
encampment; and all great nations at the time when they have 
attained their greatness were largely agricultural or pastoral. The 
city kills. 

[It is, of course, hardly necessary to state that we have no inten- 
tion of signifying that vast cities or the civilisation which they re- 
present, have any instantaneous effect on national life, and still less 
that statistical tables would prove the death rate higher in the town 
than country. These things have no bearing on the decline and fall 
of nations, which must slowly and gradually decay from within before 
the moment of their catastrophic fall can arrive. It is this decay 
which is promoted by the artificial conditions of life in that high con- 
dition of material civilisation, of which vast cities, with their abject 
squalor, their squandered wealth, and their wide departure from the 
natural conditions of life, are at once the symptom and the cause ; 
and it is a vulgar commonplace, that were the city not recruited from 
the more primitive country, it would be depopulated in six genera- 
tions. Vast and gorgeous cities have always heralded and accom- 
panied the falls of great peoples; and the ruins of Nineveh, Babylon, 
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Rome, and the vast fallen cities of India and Greece, are the graves 
under which a brave, simple, and mighty people were buried while 
the walls yet stood. It would be almost as rational to inquire in the 
case of a man habitually over-eating and drinking himself, and who, 
taking no exercise, dies at fifty of gout and diseased liver, what hour 
of inaction, or which mouthful of meat or drink it was which produced 
his death, as to assert that because no detail of a given system of 
civilisation is directly and instantly destructive to national or indi- 
vidual life, morally and physically, that therefore the whole system 
is not slowly but surely so. On the other hand, is there any reason 
to suppose that the emasculation and degradation of human creatures, 
which has always taken place whenever a high state of material 
civilisation has been reached, is an absolutely inevitable concomitant 
of all high material civilisation, for all time? Must the story of 
history for ever repeat itself? Is it possible that the human intelli- 
gence, with its marvellous powers of forethought and analysis, shall 
at some time be able, so to comprehend its own condition and to shape 
human life, that the benefits of a material civilisation shall be grasped, 
while the emasculation and disintegration azhich have always accom- 
panied it, shall be escaped? We have been compelled here to insert 
this perfunctory note on a subject so wide and vital that it ill lends 
itself to perfunctory treatment, to avoid misconception, till later we 
return to deal more carefully with the subject. | 

“The Scythians,” says the old Greek historian, speaking of some 
of the wandering tribes who at a later date were to overrun and 
subvert the ancient civilisations, “ the Scythians, in regard to one of 
the greatest of human matters, have struck out a path cleverer than 
any I know—for when men have neither walls nor established cities, 
but are all house-carriers and horsemen, living not from the plough, 
but from cattle and having their dwellings in waggons—how can 
they be otherwise than unattackable and impracticable to meddle 
with?” Like the Scythians, our dwellers in waggons have indeed 
remained “impracticable to meddle with’; and they will un- 
doubtedly enrich, not only their immediate descendants, but the 
blended South African race of the future, with the strain of their 
wild nature-impregnated blood. 


* * * 


But the old Boers were not always nomads. The course of their 
wanderings took the old foretrekkers sometimes eastward and north- 
eastward, to the more fertile parts of the karroo, and to the luxuriant 
coast lands, where pasturage and water were abundant and perma- 
nent. Here, where after long wanderings, the ox-waggon drew up 
beside some strong fountain, the Boer surveying the land found it 
good, and often resolved to end his wanderings for a time. He 
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might call the place Matjesfontein, or Jackalsfontein, or Wildekat- 
fontein, after the fountain he had outspanned beside and the reeds 
that grew beside it, or the jackals that howled round it, or the wild 
cats whom he had killed among the rocks; and here he made his 
home. 

As time passed, close beside the waggon rose a small square or 
oblong house built of poles and bushes, and plastered over with mud; 
and kraals with walls of rough stones or mimosa branches were raised, 
and placed as near the waggon and water supply as possible, to save 
the stock at night from the depredations of Bushmen or wild beasts, 
and to facilitate their drinking in the day. Here, as years passed, 
and his sons and daughters grew up about him, he raised a brick or 
stone dwelling, solid, square, unornamental, seeming to have as its 
prototype the old African ox waggon taken from its wheels, and 
anchored to one spot of earth. And as time passed, he also often 
made a dam, to ensure water supply in drought, and sometimes he 
planted a few willow trees on the wall, and made a small fruit garden 
below it, fenced round with rough stones. But the beautiful homes of 
Bovenland, with their massively built houses, and polished wooden 
floors, raised by the hands of slave workmen—with their oak avenues 
and vineyards, and rose hedges, have never tended to repeat them- 
selves in the regions further north. Without a superfluous detail, 
or an attempt at ornament, squatting in the red sand and sun of the 
up-country plains, these little buildings, with their coatings of red 
sand or hard whitewash, seem almost a spontaneous growth of the 
land, and, like the brown ant-heaps that dot it everywhere, are indi- 
genous to the country. 

The Western Boer built as if for his children’s children to inhabit : 
the up-country Boer farm-house of the past, as of to-day, is essentially 
the home of a nomad ;' of one who has anchored himself temporarily 
on a spot of earth, but who is ever ready at any moment to gather 
his household goods together and move onwards. The typical up- 
country farm-house is the home of a man, who, knowing that he or 
his children may at any moment leave, can waste no time in orna- 
menting it. 

Within the house the same bare simplicity prevails. 

To-day, as one travels on some high up-country plain, one sees 
across the flat at the foot of some koppje or in the centre of a great 
level, one of these small brown or white structures, with square black 
patches beside it where its kraals lie. 

If it be the noon or afternoon of a warm day, as one approaches, 
one finds that all the doors and windows are closed, and nothing 
living or moving to be seen but a few cocks and hens scratching in 
the sand, or sitting in the shadow of the house gable, or perhaps a 






























(1) We are, of course, speaking generally. 
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little hand-lamb looking for a few blades of green among the dried- 
up bushes about the house, or a couple of great Boer bull-dogs lie in 
the shade of the waggon-house, and, rising up slowly, approach with 
heads down and eyes half-closed. 

The household are taking their mid-day siesta, and the green 
wooden shutters and door are closed. But, as one dismounts, from 
behind the brick oven at the back one sees a little white or sandy 
head appear, and a little shoeless or vel-schoened urchin who has 
escaped from the embargo of the mid-day siesta to play secretly in the 


sun, rushes into the house by the back-door, and raises the cry of 
red) 


“‘ Mense !”’ (people). 

When we have dismounted and hooked our horse to a rail or the 
post on which a carpenter’s vice is fastened, and are preparing to 
mount the little stone platform running along the whole front of the 
house, the upper half of the door opens slowly, and the Boer’s head 
looks out over it, his eyes still dreamy with mid-day sleep. 

If we are folk of respectable appearance, unmistakably white and 
mounted, he will open the lower half of the door and come out in his 
shirt and tan-cord trousers, and shake hands quietly, and, having 
asked a few questions, will invite us to off-saddle. And when we 
have removed the saddles from our horses, and having first securely 
knee-haltered them, turned them loose to feed on the bushes, and 
replied to our host’s inquiries as to our names, our business, and other 
small details, we follow him into the house. The door is divided into 
two parts, partly, because the upper half being left open, it admits all 
the air, and sometimes, if there be no window, all the light that gains 
accession to the front room—the windows being so made that they 
cannot open—and partly because the lower half, when closed, serves 
to keep the children in, and to keep the fowls and dogs out. When 
we enter we find the front room, of large size as compared to the 
whole building, and we are asked to take a seat on one of the chairs 
or the sofa, whose seats are composed of thongs of dried ox-hide skil- 
fully interlaced. The floor of the room is of hardened mud, worn 
here and there into inequalities by the tramping of feet ; the walls 
are whitewashed, and from the rafters or against the wall are rests 
for a couple of guns. In the centre of the room isa square table, 
often with unturned legs of some colonial wood, and generally of 
African contrivance ; on one side of the room, opposite the wooden 
sofa, and made of the same curious old wood, stands a little square 
table, generally with a coffee-urn upon it, and sometimes a little 
work-box or a large family Bible; beside it is invariably an elbow- 
chair of the same make as the sofa, and with a seat of the same inter- 
laced leather thongs; before the elbow-chair stands a little square 
wooden stove, such as you may see exactly portrayed in many an 
old Flemish picture of the seventeenth century—a little solid wooden 
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box with a hole at one side, into which a brazier full of live coals may 
be put, the top carved out into holes of a fanciful pattern, through 
which the heat may rise to the feet of the person using it. Soon the 
door of the side room opens, and the mistress of the house, who also 
has been taking her siesta, appears in her dark print gown, and with 
a clean white pocket-handkerchief tied hastily round her throat in 
honour of the new-comer. She silently shakes hands, and goes to 
her elbow-chair, placing her feet on the stove, which, in the summer- 
time, is coalless, and serves merely as a footstool. As she fans her- 
self to drive away the flies, which in Africa and in the neighbourhood 
of stock kraals are numerous, she calls to the Kaffir maid in the 
kitchen at the back to make haste and let the kettle boil, or coaxes 
the three-year-old child, who stands pressing backwards against her 
knee, eyeing the stranger from under a mass of tumbled hair, with a 
finger in its mouth, to go and tell the eldest sister to come and make 
the coffee! Even in her youth the house mother has been generally 
buxom, and, when past it, is almost invariably stout, as the result 
of a quiescent life, and from the lack of open-air exercise. From 
time to time the elder children slink out of the side sleeping apart- 
ments, with little bare feet or with undressed leather shoes, and 
generally no socks. They extend their little hands and say “ Dag!” 
and seat themselves silently on the chairs with their little feet 
dangling down. Presently an older girl, almost or quite grown up, 
appears, who has been detained by some efforts at personal adorn- 
ment; she has smoothed the top of her heavy, silky, dark, or fair 
hair with a brush or comb, and has put a silk handkerchief round her 
throat, and perhaps has on her Sunday town-made shoes. She shakes 
hands somewhat bashfully, and goes through to the back room, 
hurrying on the coffee-making, while we sit, and, with intervals of 
silence, discuss the weather and the health of the stock. Presently 
one of the children, growing tired of its perch on the chair, goes out, 
and leaves the lower half of the front door open, and the hens enter, 
and the two large dogs slink quietly in and lie down under the table. 
When the hand-lamb and a couple more fowls follow, the mother 
calls to one of the children to drive them out, but the dogs remain 
under the table, winking with their yellow eyes at us. By this time 
the coffee has come. It is placed in an urn on the little side-table 
with a brazier of hot coals beneath it, and the eldest daughter 
pours it out and hands it round. In the wall of the room there 
is generally a small cupboard, the door of which is made with panes 
of glass, and which looks like a blind window. Here are kept the 


(1) That this, and more especially the absence of excitement and change, and not 
anything racial, is the cause of the large size and great weight, sometimes running to 
over 300 pounds, of Boer women, is certain, as their descendants, when leading the 
ordinary modern life, are in no way remarkable for size. 
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spare cups and saucers, the black bottle of cocoa-nut oil with which 
the whole family oil their heads on Sunday mornings, and what- 
ever else in the way of crockery and ornament, and not for daily 
use, the house contains; and, if there be not enough cups out, 
some are now produced for the use of the strangers. Even the 
smallest child has its basin of coffee, and when the cups and basins 
have been used they are put into a brass dish of water and covered 
with a cloth, to be free from flies and ready for further use. 

If our horses are worn, and we meditate travelling no further that 
evening, we shall sit still discussing at intervals, the weather, the rains 
of six months ago, and between times the master of the house will 
offer us his tobacco bag made of a daasie’s skin or of a new-born kid’s, 
and filled with powerful colonial tobacco, from which he fills and re- 
fills hisown pipe. At intervals cups of coffee are handed round again, 
the hot brazier keeps the urn boiling and fresh water is added from 
time to time. As the evening approaches the farmer rises to go and 
see his stock, and we accompany him to the kraals, where the squares 
of dung cut out for fuel are drying on the tops of the stone walls. As 
the sun begins to set the flocks come winding home, and pause at the 
dam to drink, though if there be a drought there may be little in it 
but a basin of baked mud, with a small pool of water in the centre. 
We stand beside him as he counts in the sheep and goats at the kraal- 
gates, while the Kaffir herds milk in the cow kraal, if the drought be 
not so strong that the cows yield no milk. As the darkness settles 
down we go back to the house. A tallow candle is burning on the 
centre table in the front room, and the mother is sitting in her elbow- 
chair ; presently the children troop in and take their seats on the 
high-backed chairs, their heads hanging sleepily, their feet dangling, 
the dim light of the single candle making the sombre darkness of the 
room more visible. 

Presently a little Kaffir maid comes in with a small wooden tub. 
such as in other lands are used about dairies, the tub often having ears 
to hold it by, and it is filled with hot water; beside it she brings in a 
piece of white, home-made soap, and a little cotton cloth. She kneels 
down before the feet of her master or mistress to take off their shoes, 
but is directed to go to the visitors first. If you decline she then pro- 
ceeds round the room from chair to chair, washing the feet of each 
member of the family. When this is finished, the daughter announces 
that supper is ready, and if there be a small back room to the house, 
all retire there; if not, they gather round the central table, where are 
spread some plates and knives and a few steel forks, and on which 
there is a large dish of hunks of mutton boiled in water, or more 
occasionally, fried in fat, and another dish with thick slices of bread ;. 
or, if meal be scarce or unobtainable, a dish of boiled mealies, crushed 
or uncrushed. Each one of the adults helps himself from the great 
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dish, while the children are served, and the meal proceeds more or less 
in silence, and the elder daughter, who seldom sits down till the meal 
is half over, pours out cups or basins of coffee, and stands them at each 
one’s elbow. The meal is concluded expeditiously in ten or fifteen 
minutes, and then the whole family rise. . It is now half-past eight or 
nine ; the sleepy children troop off to their beds; and after sitting a 
few moments in the great front room, the farmer looking out once 
over the half-door to see what the weather is like, and having a final 
smoke, you are asked whether you do not wish to retire also, and the 
host, taking a tallow candle in a flat candlestick, leads you into pne of 
the small side rooms, and hopes you will sleep well. This room is 
generally a mud-floored apartment about one-fourth the size of the 
front room. In one corner stands a bed, made often like the sofa and 
tables of the front room, of home-turned wood, its lathes being formed 
of interlaced thongs of ox-hide, and sometimes consisting of a veritable 
“kartel” taken from the ox-waggon, and placed on four rough posts. 
On the bed is a wool or feather mattress, and two quilts formed of 
blankets covered with carefully made patchwork, or chintz, and in the 
corner there may be a large waggon chest, but generally the room con- 
tains: nothing else, unless it is to be shared by some members of the 
family, who will occupy a second bed. The long wandering waggon 
journeys have destroyed the sensitive objection to the sharing of a 
common sleeping apartment by persons of different ages and sexes. 
In the waggon or tent, where each one, from the aged grandmother to 
the infant and growing up youth, lay of necessity closely side by side 
for shelter and warmth, the habit of disrobing at night was also lost. 
As they did in the old ox-waggon, so still to-day on every primitive, 
unmodernized up-country farm, adults and children simply take off 
their shoes, and removing the jacket or outer skirt they have worn 
during the day, sleep without further dismantling. The grandmother, 
a young married daughter and her husband, and some of the younger 
children often occupy one room, while the parents, with perhaps a 
grown-up son and several children, occupy another. As the win- 
dows are not made so that they may be opened, but are built fast in 
the frames, even in cold weather the need for much covering is not 
felt ; but in hot weather the chambers become leaden and heavy, to 
an extent which drives all sleep from the eyes of one unaccustomed to 
the atmosphere; and the stranger sometimes tosses about, wrestling 
all night without attempting to disrobe or sleep, and is glad when 
about four, or a little earlier, there are sounds of stirring in the house, 
and all arise.’ 


(1) Travelling in the north of the Colony along the banks of the Orange in our child- 
hood, we were once compelled to pass a night in the house of a very wealthy farmer. At 
bed time we were shown into a room with three bedsteads. In one slept the father, 
mother, and the young infant, in another the grandmother and two of the younger 
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In the front room, as we enter, we find the father already up, 
leaning over the half-door with the pipe in his mouth to scan the 
darkness ; the Kaffir maid has come and made fire in the kitchen, you 
can hear the crackling of the wood in the large room, and the eldest 
daughter slips out of her chamber and takes the tallow candle from 
the table to go to the back and make coffee. Presently the house- 
mother and the younger children, the last still without their jackets 
and dresses, come in and sit about the room, some holding their vel- 
schoens sleepily in their hands. Through the top of the open door 
you can see a streak of grey dawnlight along the far-off horizon, and 
by the time the coffee comes it is almost light in the room ; the tallow 
candle is blown out, and, except in the dark corner, you can see all 
the faces. "When you have drunk your coffee you go out; the Kaffir 
boy has brought your horses round from the kraal, where they have 
been all night; if there are mealies or forage, your hospitable host 
may have had them fed, and when you have shaken hands with each 
member of the household, and thanked the master and mistress for 
their hospitality, for which they would be pained if you offered any 
recompense, you ride away. By the time the sun rises, you are half- 
a-mile across the plain, and the farm-house is beginning to grow small 
behind you as you look back from your saddle. 

All day the same peaceful life will run on there. When he has 
drunk his coffee, the farmer, with his sons, will proceed to the kraals 
to count out the sheep and goats; as he stands at the gate watching 
them the early sunbeams will glint on their damp fleeces as they walk 
down the sandy road, on their way to the veld, with the Kaffir herd 
behind them. When the men return to the house it will be near 
eight o’clock, the sun already growing hot; the house-mother, from 
her elbow-chair beside the little table, calls out to bring the breakfast, 
and the children, who have been playing about before the door and on 
the kraal walls, troop in. If a sheep or a goat has been killed, there 
will be fried liver and lights, and if there is no bread there will be 
roasted cakes, made of unleavened flour and water, and baked on the 
coals, or, if there be neither, each person will be given a cup of coffee 
and a biscuit, without gathering at the table. By nine or ten, if the 
day be hot, the girl children are called inside, or told to play in the 
shade of the house, for fear of browning or freckling their skins; 
the shutters of the windows will all be closed, the front door alone 
letting in what light and air enters; the house-mother will sit suckling 
her baby, or making a little garment, and calling now and then to one 
of the daughters to make more coffee. If there are no cattle to be 


children ; in a large four-poster in the other corner were two girls of fourteen and six- 
teen, and a youth of nineteen. On this bed we were asked to lie down, and about one 
o’clock our company was added to by a huge Boer bull-dog, which lay at the foot, and 
successfully, even for a child, prevented sleep. 
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rounded up, or any small farm duties to be performed, the grown or 
half-grown sons go and sit in the waggon-house, and smoke and talk, 
or make yokes or vel-schoens; or if there be cattle to see to, or out- 
kraals to visit, they or the father mount their horses and ride away 
into the veld, often taking their guns with them. If there be no work, 
then the father sits on the sofa in-the front room, opposite the house- 
mother in her elbow-chair, and folds his arms, smokes, and sighs, 
“Oh—ja!” and stretches himself, and drinks his ninth cup of coffee, 
and smokes again, till at half-past eleven he goes into the bedroom to 
lie down for half-an-hour, having been up since half-past three. At 
twelve the dinner is on the table: there are seldom vegetables, and 
often not bread, but there is always a great dish of mutton, and 
generally some boiled grain, and when the meal is over the Kaffir 
maids clean the pots, and the house-mother goes to the back door to 
see that they are not scratching in them with a spoon.' When the 
maids have ended they go back to their huts, and everyone goes to lie 
down, and the house is closed; and only the flies, and some recalci- 
trant little boys or girls who will not go to sleep, but creep out silently 
to play in the empty front room, or in the shadow of the house, are 
left awake. The cocks and hens strut before the doors, the bull-dogs 
lie in the shade of the waggon-house, the little hand-lamb looks for a 
few blades of green among the bushes, and the story of yesterday 
repeats itself. But, quiet as is the every-day life of the unmodernized 
up-country Boer homestead, it is not without its great events. At in- 
tervals of months or years the smouse arrives, often a small Polish or 
German Jew, with his waggon or a couple of horses heavily laden with 
goods—tapes, needles, men’s clothing, brass jewellery, cotton goods, 
and hardware—all that the farmer’s household requires. He asks 
leave to outspan, which is generally given him, though the farmer and 
his good wife declare they have need of nothing. He then begs leave 
simply to unpack and display his wares, and permission being given, 
the rolls are brought into the great front room, and soon table, chairs, 
and sofa are covered with piles of clothing and trinkets, which the 
smouse exhibits one by one, expatiating as he does so on the heavy 
loss he is bound to undergo, having given more for the articles than 
he fears he can ever receive for them. In the end he succeeds in dis- 
posing of several items, clothing, groceries, and perhaps a brass watch 
or a German clock (such as cne buys in Tottenham Court Road for 
three-and-six, but is marked in large figures “Ten pounds ten,” 
which after much haggling is reduced to seven!) in exchange for a 
pile of sheepskins that have been accumulating in the waggon-house, 
or a horse, or even some of the treasured money from the old green 
waggon-chest, 


(1) The spoons being generally of very soft metal, are ea.i'y destroyed by rough 
usage. 
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But there are even greater events: sometimes an uncle or aunt 
from a distance comes on a visit: and there are the regular, recurrent 
excitements of shearing time, when the farm wakes up for a few days, 
there is a noise of bleating sheep, and Kaffirs are talking in the 
waggon-house, and there are extra rations to be given out, and the 
wool has to be trodden down into the bales; and at the end, the great 
waggon has to be laden with the bags which are carried away to the 
nearest town or village, if there be one within thirty or a hundred 
miles, or to a little country shop. 

And there is the great excitement of the year, when the waggon 
returns with the stores and clothing for which some of the wool has 
been exchanged. Then there are visits to the nearest church to take 
the Lord’s Supper, coming once in two or three months, or once in two 
or three years, as the church may be thirty or three hundred miles 
distant :—but, above all, on the up-country farm as elsewhere, come 
the three momentous events common to all human existence—birth, 
death, and marriage. 

Every year or two years the good house-mother contributes a baby 
to the household, and her married daughter or daughter-in-law who 
may live with her, does so also. And these events serve as a sort of 
chronological tablet, by appeal to which the exact date of past occur- 
rences can be ascertained and are kept in the family memory. The 
year of great drought was the year in which Pietjo was born; the 
cows lost so many calves and had foot and mouth disease the year 
that Anna-Maria came ; Henrik Jacobus was born in the year of the 
great rain at the end of the long drought; and the year when the 
still-born child arrived, was the very year when the great dam was 
cleaned out and a new wall was put round the cow kraal ; and Willem 
Johannes Jacobus was born the same year that the patch-work quilt was 
finished, and Aunt Magdalena came for a visit. 

And Death comes here. The old grandmother goes from her chair 
in the corner, and her favourite great-granddaughter inherits her 
stove; and the stories she used to tell of the old trekking days, and 
her faint childish memories of the Bovenland where she was born, 
become matters of tradition, and the little children are carried out 
often enough from the close rooms of the house, few surviving who 
were not born very vigorous; and sometimes the great elbow-chair 
by the coffee table itself becomes vacant, and the house-mother is 
carried away by an untoward child-birth, or a “ hart-qual,” which is 
generally dropsy as well; her chair is not long left empty ; but when 
the time comes for her husband to be carried out feet foremost, he 
often asks to be buried beside his first wife; and they sleep peacefully 
together under the piles of rough iron-stones behind the koppjes. 

But the great, and exciting event, which takes place once at least 
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in the life of every Boer man and woman, and not infrequently more 
than once, is, marriage ! 

When the maiden is fourteen or fifteen, and the youth sixteen or 
seventeen, they turn their thoughts towards union. Social and 
family feeling ordain that with puberty the married life should 
shortly begin ; and this, perhaps, wisely—certainly inevitably. 

For while, where the intellect is highly cultured, and the cerebral 
life composes the major activity of the individual, early marriage 
becomes generally the most dangerous of all experiments, and the 
fruitful cause of human anguish, or the yet more disastrous cause of 
human atrophy and non-development ; it may, on the other hand, 
lose all its danger where the intellectual faculties are more or less 
dormant through non-cultivation, and where the action of the physi- 
cal functions form the major activity of the individual concerned. 
For, while the brain, in the mentally active individual often 
continues to grow and modify itself till forty, or in exceptional cases 
till much later, and while the psychic condition in the case of such 
persons tends completely to modify and change itself between the age 
of adolescence and the ripe adult maturity of thirty or thirty-five— 
so that the man or woman of thirty-three has often little or nothing 
in common with the youth or maiden of eighteen, or even of 
twenty-one, out of whose crude substance they have developed, and 
therefore may have little or nothing in common with the individual 
whom that youth or maiden selected as a companion, and may, 
therefore, find, long before middle life, the continual union with that 
individual a moral deformity and a mental death :—it is, on the other 
hand, probable that where the brain is not highly active, and under 
conditions of life in which (however great the natural intelligence) 
the mental faculties are kept more or less quiescent, where little 
mental stimulation is brought to bear on the individual between the 
ages of puberty and ripe adulthood, that little or no change or 
development takes place; and, therefore, the person who is selected 
as an appropriate companion at eighteen or twenty-one will probably 
be quite as harmonious a companion at thirty or forty; and the 
danger of early marriage is non-existent. 

The continuance of the power of mental growth and expansion, 
even to extreme old age, in such men as Michael Angelo, Goethe, 
Victor Hugo, and other men of genius, exemplifies the enormous 
power of persistent mental growth which is possible where the intel- 
lect is keenly active throughout life. The man of unusual mental 
force and activity is often merely in his psychic adolescence at thirty 
or thirty-five, when his physical growth has already ceased, and when 
the mental expansion of even the ordinarily cultured, and mentally 
active individual, is generally complete. And this fact, perhaps, 
largely accounts for the phenomenon, often remarked, of the evil 
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almost’ always resulting from the very early matriages of men of 
genius, and the often exceeding happy results of their sex relations 
and companionships, when formed more maturely. And it may, 
perhaps, be set down as an axiom, that the greater the mental power 
and activity, the later should be the riveting of a life-long relation- 
ship; and the smaller the mental activity as opposed to physical, the 
earlier may it safely be accomplished. 

An analogous condition exists with regard to physical develop- 
ment.. The average man or woman, and more especially those 
leading sedentary lives and using the muscles little, develop little or 
not at all in muscularity after the ages of eighteen or twenty, while 
the dancer, the labouring man, or the athlete, who continually culti- 
vates his muscles by use, continues to develop enormously ; so that an 
iron band riveted round the arm of the blacksmith at eighteen would 
have eaten its way into the flesh almost to the bone by the time the 
man were thirty (if, indeed, it has not arrested all growth) ; while on 
the arm of the student it might still hang loose ; and the athlete who 
at thirty should be compelled to use the dumb-bells he ‘had used at 
eighteen would find them worse than useless ! 

Those who unqualifiedly condemn early marriage under all condi- 
tions, and those who fail to recognise the atrophy and evil caused by 
it under‘others, have certainly failed to look at the matter from both 
sides. 

There has probably been little mental suffering or moral evil caused 
by these early unions among our simple up-country folk, far removed 
from the stir of cities, and whose monotonous and unstimulating sur- 
roundings give scope for little mental activity, however great may be 
their natural mental powers: and as to the material: utility, in their 
social condition, of these early marriages, there is no doubt. 

Prevented by their isolated position from any companionship with 
those of their own age beyond the limits of their family, and shut off 
from those sports and amusements-which in cities and even small 
societies draw the young of different sexes together in light social 
intercourse, which satisfy the needs of youth as the games of child- 
hood satisfied the child, and which render the celibacy of early youth 
not only endurable, but which often make those years the most joyful 
of life :—and, shut out entirely, as they are, in their really primitive 
condition, by their want of instruction, from all those intellectual 
enjoyments which are independent of actual society, and which, 
perhaps, are only to be tasted to the full by the man or woman who 
lives alone with the immortally-embalmed dead in books—a delight 
which, until under the pressure of overpowering personal affection, 
renders some men and women unwilling to give up their celibate life, 
fearing they shall be robbed of it !—devoid of all this, the life of the 
young Boer, whether man or woman, who has attained puberty, 
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becomes inexpressibly empty, and probably physically and mentally 
unhealthy, if they remain single. 

There is, further, an economic reason for theae early unions : the Boer 
does not seek to make money, that he may marry ; he marries that he 
may make a start in life. Not only is it impossible for the young 
man to trek away to some solitary farm without a companion who 
may cook his food, make his clothing, and attend to him when ill, 
but, if he remain on his father’s homestead it is impossible for him to 
start his own little household, and he remains merely’a child in his 
father’s house while he remains single; therefore when he desires to 
attain to full manhood and begin life, he of necessity looks round for 
a wife. And the maiden’s life is equally barren of aim till she finds 
a husband. 

It might seem. that with his blank environment this matter of 
finding a wife might be one of difficulty and almost of impossibility. 
But the skill of the foretrekker in accommodating himself to the con- 
ditions of his solitary South African life, has invented an institution 
which does away with all difficulty. 

When the youth arrives at the age of seventeen or eighteen, certain 
mysterious phenomena begin to take place. When a smouse comes 
round he barters the sheepskins his mother has given him for a pair 
of brass studs which the smouse sells him for gold, or, with a certain 
part of his carefully-saved small hoard buys a white handkerchief and 
silk neck-tie ; and when his father goes to sell the wool, the youth 
buys for himself a pair of shop-made boots and a white shirt ; and if 
his father have given him no horse, he exchanges one of his cows for 
a stallion; or if he be in a condition of too great shortness of cash, 
and his father has no horse suitable, he may even borrow one from a 
distant neighbour : but it is a point of pride under the circumstances 
to have one of his own. His elder sister or his younger brother are 
usually his confidants, and he talks over with them his plans. From 
ten to fifteen, or thirty or even forty miles off, there are various 
homesteads scattered about the country side, and desolate indeed must 
that country be in which in some of them there are not young marri- 
ageable girls. He may have seen none of them face to face, but he 
has probably seen them at a distance when he went to church at 
‘Nachtmaal with his parents, and may have even shaken hands with 
some of them; or he may have seen them when his father sent him 
to the neighbouring farms to seek for strayed cattle; or at some rare 
wedding dance or New Year’s party two years before he may have 
seen and spoken to them ; and even though he should never have met 
them, he is not wholly without knowledge of them. From his 
mother and grandmother he has learnt all their descent and family 
history; his grandmother’s brother was probably married to their 
grandfather’s cousin, and the family diseases, failures, characteristics, 
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and virtues are all known to him. Further, he generally has a good 
idea of their worldly possessions, of the nature of their father’s farms, 
of how much wool is sold at each shearing, and what horses and 
cattle their parents possess; and he is generally able to calculate 
what, considering the number of the children, the portion of each 
daughter will be. He has also heard from young men whom he has 
met what the appearance of certain maidens may be whom he has 
never seen; which are fair and which dark, which fat and which 
thin, which have the reputation of being sharp-tempered and which 
mild. News of this kind circulates freely over the whole country side. 
He has long conversations with his sister, whose advice, however, he 
often neglects; and she irons up his white shirt -and collar carefully 
for him in the back-room one night after the rest of the family have 
gone to bed, just “ to prevent foolish remarks being made!” There 
is a curious reticence preserved by the whole household on the entire 
matter as a rule. He may discuss his plans with sister or brother, 
but is seldom questioned directly, nor are his plans publicly referred 
to in the household circle: though his mother takes many an oppor- 
tunity of allowing him to know her view of all the girls on the 
country side. If a son of hers were to be married to such and such 
an one, she should never set her foot within her doors, and such an 
one she knows to be a lazy slut, her mother was so before her, and 
the daughter was sure to resemble the mother. As to such and such 
an one, she would rather see her son dead than married into that 
family ; they have all bad tempers, their grandfather killed his brother 
by striking him in rage, and they are so poor that they don’t see a 
piece of fat meat twice in three years’ time. Now so-and-so, she has 
never seen her, but should not object to such a girl in her family ; 
her father was a third cousin, they may be considered near relations, 
and all the family know how to conduct themselves. On another 
occasion, when the family are seated at table, she breaks out suddenly 
with regard to the daughter of a neighbour some fifty miles off, an 
only child. She has seen her once in church, she says; she may not 
be very beautiful, but what of that ?—beauty fades. Her father is 
an elder in the church, and her family have always been respectable ; 
she has got her mother’s portion already, and when her father dies 
she will have the farm. She may not be very young, she is nearly 
nineteen, but when a girl has property she knows her own value too 
well to take the first young man who may come round just wishing 
to go through her things. If she (the mother) were a young man 
going out to court, that is the direction she would look in; but young 
men must and always will run after the eye, they never know their 
own good! She addresses these remarks to the father, who eats his 
dinner and quietly assents. And the young man looks down intently 
at his plate, and the other members of the family exchange glances. 
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He knows accurately long beforé the time of his actual setting out 
what view is taken by his parents of his prospects, and who will and 
who will not be welcomed.: 

On a certain morning he asks his father’s leave to go visiting ; and 
in the evening, when he has counted in the sheep, and attended to all 
his duties, or, if the place he intends visiting be at a great distance, 
earlier in the afternoon, he equips himself in his best attire, the studs 
are in the shirt, the gauze is arranged around his hat, he puts the 
white handkerchief in his breast pocket, where, as he approaches his 
destination it can easily be pulled up and made to hang out. Accord- 
ing to his means will be the quality and smartness of his suit, but 
his spurs will always be made to shine so that you can see your face 
in them, and if he have no ring he will sometimes borrow one from 
his sister or grandmother, which he forces on to his little finger. His 
horse has been carefully polished up for days, if not for months. If 
it be what it should be, it has very high action, raising its feet and 
playing its head as soon as the rein is drawn in, while it is all im- 
portant it should be.a stallion—one with black body and white feet 
being absolutely ideal for this purpose—while a man who went out 
courting on a mare would be the ridicule of the country side. 

There is much admiration and interest lavished on himself and 
his horse as he rides away from the homestead, the children having 
never seen him so accoutred before. Everyone is aware what his 
object is, his destination having been generally imparted to his sister 
or brother, who are sure to repeat it to the mother, but as a rule no 
direct questions are asked. According as that destination is distant, 
five, fifteen, ten, or thirty or more miles, he has to time the hour of 
his departure, which is so arranged that just as the sun is setting 
and the sheep are coming home to the kraal he arrives in sight of the 
house he visits. The children or little Kaffirs who are playing out- 
side see him from the kraal, or someone catches sight of his approach 
from the house, and the cry of “ Dar kom mensa!” (There come 
people !) is raised, and the news flies round. The mother, who has, 
perhaps, been sitting at the kitchen door to watch the maids take up 
the skins that have been nailed out to dry, and the daughter or 
daughters, who have been giving out rations or standing about in the 
cool, retire into the house. It is quickly to be seen as the young man 
approaches what manner of visitor he is; and the mother seats herself 
in her elbow chair, while the girls retire precipitately to their chamber 
to prepare themselves. The young man rides round first to the kraals, 
to meet the father, who, if he feel well-disposed towards him, advances 
slowly to meet him. The young man is always asked into the house, 
but in rare cases, where there is some strong objection against him 
or his family, he is not invited to off-saddle, and in that case he is 
bound to leave the same evening and find a night’s lodging elsewhere; 
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but usually, though his advances may not be desired by the parents, he 
is hospitably entertained ; and the courtship is seldom arrested at this 
early stage. When his horse has been off-saddled he is invited into 
the front room, and if his visit be much approved of, his steed may 
be offered a feed of mealies or oats; an indication which he may 
accept as most favourable. 

When he has seated himself in the front room, the house-mother in 
her elbow-chair proceeds to inquire after the health of his relatives, 
and if she now meets him for the first time inquires the number of his 
brothers and sisters, and questions him gravely on other points of 
personal and family history of the same nature which is considered 
a polite attention. There are from time to time slight creakings of 
the door of the bedroom in which the daughters are attiring them- 
selves, as one or other attempts to peep through the crack in the 
boards, or to hold it slightly ajar. If there be two of marriageable 
age, they both put on their best clean gowns and tie clean handker- 
chief round their throats ; and if they be so fortunate as to remember 
to bring the cocoa-nut oil into the room, they heavily dress their hair 
with it. Just as the Kaffir maid is bringing the lights into the front 
room they appear, and shake hands with the stranger, who silently 
rises and extends his fingers, and they both proceed about their even- 
ing duty, preparing the coffee and supper ; but in doing so both find 
it necessary to return frequently to look for something in the little 
wall cupboard in the front room, or to fetch some article from the 
sleeping apartments which open out of it. The young man sits on 
the sofa and turns his riding-whip round and round, answering the 
house-mother’s questions or sitting silent, but keenly noting the 
differing figures or other points of resemblance or difference between 
the sisters. By-and-by, when the family gather round the supper 
table, the elder girls, more especially the eldest, wait on them; the 
children keep their eyes fixed on the stranger even as they eat, and 
the young man looks into his plate and eats silently, or answers 
questions from the house-father, but notes all that takes place. When 
supper is ended the family return to the front room; and the young 
children troop off to bed one by one. Then comes the hour of trial if 
the young man be bashful and unused to courtship: for, having made 
up his mind which daughter he desires to pay his attention to, it is 
now necessary he should request the parents’ permission to sit up with 
her. If either the parents or the young lady object, which latter is 
seldom the case, there is a refusal and the courtship is nipped in this, 
its very first phase: if they consent the mother frequently gets out, 
or allows the daughter to get out, a couple of tallow candles, which 
are to be burnt during the night. Then, when the rest of the family 
have retired, the maiden of his choice comes in and seats herself 
beside him on the sofa. From time to time there are creakings at 
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the different bedroom doors that open into the front room, as the 
children or other members of the family get out of bed to peep 
through at them, and the young maiden may even suggest their 
retiring to the back-room if there be one; but after a while the whole 
household fall asleeep, the tallow candle burns dimly on the table, 
and the youth and maiden pass the long night seated side by side 
and conversing, the girl generally making coffee near morning, that 
they may keep themselves awake. About four, ora little earlier, she 
gives him a final cup, and he saddles his horse and rides away ; and 
when the rest of the family rise he is already gone. To be found 
there when the sun rose, would be a breach of etiquette. If the 
youth and maiden have approved of one another they have made a 
promise to exchange rings, or have actually exchanged them, and 
have made an appointment for his next coming in a week or ten days’ 
time. If either has disliked the other, there is no necessity for him 
to return, and in no case is either bound by this first visit. He may 
“ride round” and sit up with half-a-dozen maidens in succession, and 
this is not uncommonly done, though the young man whe “rides 
round ” too much, runs the risk of acquiring a bad name, as it is sup- 
posed the girls have refused him, or that he is not serious in his in- 
tentions. If all goes satisfactorily, he returns again in a week or ten 
days’ time, and sitsup once more. And it is now necessary he should 
think very gravely of the matter, for the third or fourth time he 
comes, instead of riding away before dawn, it is understood that he 
will wait till the parents have risen, and he and the maiden of his 
choice will ask the parents’ consent to the marriage; and it is also an 
understood thing that he would not have come had his own parents 
not consented. The elders are now formally asked to give their con- 
sent, this part of the proceedings being purely formal, as had all the 
parents not concurred, matters would never have reached this stage. 
The wedding is supposed to take place about three weeks after 
this, the ceremony of “ou’ers vrag” (parents’ asking) : and it is 
either determined to fetch the minister from the nearest village where 
one is to be found, or a journey is undertaken to the spot where he 
resides. The young couple generally, for a few weeks at least after 
the marriage, remain in the house of the bride’s parents, though it is 
a matter of arrangement with which family they shall permanently 
reside, the rule being that the man lives on his father’s farm unless 
there is good reason it should be otherwise. The wedding is always 
at the house of the bride’s parents, and accompanied by such rejoic- 
ings as their wealth and the size of their house allow; dancing is kept 
up all night, large quantities of mutton, milk-tart, and boiled dried 
fruit and coffee being served up. About two o’clock the bride is taken 
to the bridal chamber and undressed by the bridesmaids; the bride- 
groom is brought to the door by the best man, who, takes the key 
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out of the door, if it have one, and gives it to the bridegroom, who 
retires, locking the door in the inside; and the dancing is kept up 
till after daylight, when the guests betake themselves to their carts 
and waggons and return to their homes; often a day’s journey dis- 
tant. Then the great event of the Boer’s life is ended. After a 
while, it may be, he takes his bride home to his father’s house. They 
share a room often with other members of the family, and the girl 
takes her place as an elder daughter in the household, and, especially 
if there be no grown daughter, makes coffee, gives out the rations, 
and attends to the maids. After a while, perhaps, when she has had 
her first or second child, and the young couple are of an age to take 
care of themselves, they remove into two small disconnected rooms of 
their own built on at the end of the farmhouse, or a little way off ; 
and it is not uncommon, as sons and daughters grow up, to have three 
or four of these small dwellings on one farm; though some of the 
married children almost invariably remain in the large house with the 
parents. Sometimes, after a few years have passed, the young couple 
leave the parental home altogether, and become part of the band of 
trekkers who are ceaselessly moving North in search of new pastures. 
As the years go by the bride becomes the buxom matron of twenty- 
five or twenty-six with half-a-dozen children, and she not only has 
her own coffee table and chair and stove, but, as her eldest daughter 
soon reaches an age at which she can make coffee, and attend to 
the active duties of the household, the mother begins to sit perma- 
nently in her elbow chair as her mother and grandmother did before 
her, and the new generation repeats the story of the old. 

In the old days (and still to-day wherever in the northern terri- 
tories the old conditions subsist, and the new have not rushed in) little 
or no instruction was of necessity given to the children. Their 
mothers or grandmothers taught them the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer in Holland Dutch as it had been taught to them, 
and sometimes related to them some little Bible stories ; and occasion- 
ally some broken-down soldier or wandering tramp, who turned up, 
was hired for a few pounds a year to instruct the children. Part of 
his occupation consisted in treading the wool down in the bales at 
shearing time, and performing other kindred duties, and if he was 
seldom treated with much respect he more seldom deserved it. It 
was in the remote past, as it is in the remote northern districts to-day, 
an uncommon thing to find an up-country Boer who could read and 
write fluently, or add up a sum in simple addition exactly ; and the 
flood of education which the exertions of the clergy, and the march of 
South African civilisation is pouring in on them, is an innovation of 
the last twenty or thirty years, which, rapidly as it is advancing, has 
not yet made itself felt among the more primitive portions of the 
population. 
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[It may be superfluous, but it may here be convenient to reiterate, 
that in describing the Boer, we are not referring to the wealthy 
nineteenth-century descendants of the Dutch-Huguenots, but to the 
Taal-speaking seventeenth-century men of the same blood, who 
largely populate our colonial up-country disticts, but who are perhaps 
found most perfectly preserved in the remote portions of their own 
states. These folk have as little resemblance to the nineteenth 
century Bovenland as the smooth-faced young clerk who meekly 
measures youa yard of ribbon or velvet in a London shop, has to a 
wild Highland clansman, though he may have the true Macgregor or 
Campbell blood within his veins. Not only the virtues but the 
vices of the one, form an antithesis to those of the other. There 
are hundreds of cultured and intellectual English-speaking descend- 
ants of the Dutch-Huguenots, who not only have no trace of the 
virtue of the Boer nor of his failings, but who know nothing of him 
and have never drunk a cup of coffee nor passed a night in a Boer 
farm-house ! | 

The children grew up with a great respect for the Bible that lay 
on the little table, but seldom with the power of studying it; with a 
knowledge that God made the world, that Noah and his sons were 
saved in the Ark, that the Jews were ordered to destroy the Canaan- 
ites: and that they, the Boers, were the chosen people, and South 
Africa the Promised Land: but of complex intellectual knowledge 
they possessed little, nor in their quiet and peaceful life did they 
feel the need of any. 

To the outsider this life of the primitive Boer may appear monoto- 
nous and blank. But it has aspects of beauty, and rich compensa- 
tions of its own. 

Is it nothing, that he should rise morning after morning, in the 
sweet grey dawn, when the heavy brains of the card-player and the 
theatre-goer are still wrapped in their first heavy sleep, and watch 
the first touch of crimson along his hills—a crimson fairer and more 
rich than that of any sunset-sky—while the stars fade slowly up 
above ; that he should stand, drinking his coffee on the stoep in the 
sharp exhilarating air, as the earth grows pinker, till after a while, as 
he stands at his kraal gate, and watches his sheep file out he sees all 
his plain gilt in the sunlight? Is there no charm in those long 
peaceful days, when hours count as moments; when one may hear 
the flies buzz out in the sunshine, and the bleat of a far-off sheep 
sounds loud and clear; when, upon the untaxed brain, through the 
untaxed nerves of sense, every sight and sound trace themselves with 
delicious clearness, and merely to live and hear the flies hum—is a 
pleasure? Is there no charm in those evenings when after the long 
still day the farm breaks into its temporary life and bustle, and the 
sheep stream bleating home, and the cows come hurrying to the little 
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calves who put their heads between the bars and over the kraal gate ; 
and the Kaffirs come up to the house for the milking, and the children 
and dogs play about, and in the great still sky the stars come out one 
by one; while there is still light enough from the clear west for the 
house-mother to finish her seam or sewing by as she sits at the back- 
door? Is it nothing that the competition, ambition, worry, and fret, 
which compose the greater part of men’s lives in cities, are hardly 
known here ?—that with untired nerves and untaxed brain man and 
woman may sink to sleep at night, and in the course of long years 
hardly know a night of thought, broken rest, or wakeful torture ? 
Are this man’s pleasures smaller or less rational when he breaks in 
his young horses or rejoices over the birth of a dozen white-nosed 
calves, than those of the man who finds delight in watching the roll 
of the dice at Monte Carlo, or who quivers with excitement as he 
determines whether he shall put his coin on this square or that? Is 
he not a more rational and respectable object when with his wife 
and children behind him, he drives his waggon with eight horses 
through his own veld, than the man who sometimes with the cares 
of an empire on his shoulders, with all the culture which unlimited 
wealth and unlimited opportunity can bestow at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and with an almost unlimited opportunity for the 
exercise of the intellect in large fields and for human benefits, yet 
finds life’s noblest recreation in driving round ard round in an 
enclosed park, with four horses, and a lacquey with a trumpet, and a 
red coat,—like a four years’ child showing off his go-cart! Is not 
his life, not merely more rational, but more rich in enjoyment than 
that of worldlings, over-gorged with the products of a material 
civilisation? For, it may never be overlooked, that the intensity of 
human enjoyment does not vary as the intensity of the stimuli; but 
with the sensitiveness and power of response of the nerves concerned. 
As the youth obtains a more enjoyable exhilaration from his first 
glass of wine than the drunkard from his bottle, and the child from 
his sweetmeat than a gourmand from his dinner—so our African 
Boer, in common with all persons leading a severely simple life, 
knows probably more of intense enjoyment than is compassed by a 
hundred men seeking always for new sensations and new stimulations. 
The human soul is a string which may soon be strung so tight and 
struck so often that it refuses to vibrate at all and ends by hanging 
limp, and a human life is a very small cup; all beyond a certain 
amount poured into it runs to waste. Through the course of a long 
life, the man who employs himself at the gaming-table or on the 
stock exchange, and the woman who passes from theatre and ball- 
room to racecourse and hunting-field in search of enjoyment, probably 
never enjoy what the Boer feels as he looks out over his door in the 
early morning, with his coffee cup in his hand, and sees the grey 
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dawn breaking across his land; nor knows what the Boer woman 
knows when she sits peaceful on the step of the door with her baby 
sucking at her bosom, and sees the sunshine shimmering over the 
bushes and landscape she lives with. These things the worn dwellers 
in cities do not know of. 

It may be asserted that our appraisement of the joys of Boer life 
is made from the stand-point of the much cultured person whose 
highly active nervous system responds to a small stimulus, that in 
reality the South African Boer cares no more for the blue sky over 
his head than if it were a piece of blue rag pinned out above him; 
that the mysteries of the mighty daily cycle of nature which passes 
before his eyes, and which he has to watch whether he will or no, are 
no more to him than the lighting and putting out of candles; that 
the red sand and the brown stones of the koppjes and the little karroo 
bushes beneath which he will at last sleep, have no value for him than 
as a substance he can walk over, build his house with, or give his stock 
to eat; and that nature, with her complex and subtle speech, has no 
power of reaching his heavy clouded consciousness. 

But this is not true. 

He has no language in which to re-express what he learns from 
nature; but he knows her. The modern poetaster who writes volumes 
on the sea and stars, who would die of terror if left out alone for one 
night with those very stars and the God of stars that he adores in 
verse, 2nd for whom the sea is only endurable seen from a fashionable 
parade with bands and much-dressed women to save him from the 
awful oppression of being alone with it; it is not he, but the Chaldean 
shepherd who rejoices when the night comes that he may lie beside 
his sheep, and with his head on a stone watch the hosts march past 
above ; it was he who named them for us and loved them, as a man 
loves his fellows—and it is the sailor, who, amid all the joys of shore, 
longs simply to be out again and to feel the night spray on his cheek, 
it is he who loves and knows the voice of the sea. And when the old 
Boer tells you simply how many young a porcupine has at a birth, and 
which bird points the way to a honey nest, and gives you the names 
and uses of the bushes you walk over, it is the voice of nature itself 
which speaks to you. 

For it is not the fair girl in delicate attire—such as takes its birth 
only in vast cities and as the result of much labour and thought—who 
with attentive companions waiting on her glances, climbs an eminence 
to exclaim loudly over the beauty of the view and the loveliness of 
nature, who loves nature—it is the man who silently has been con- 
tented to live and labour on that Alpine height all his life, and who 
would die of weariness and thirst if removed from it; it is he who 
loves it. As the man who writes sonnets to a woman and throws 
himself in transports of passion at her feet for a moment, is not the 
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man who owns her, but he who firmly grasps her hand and walks 
shoulder to shoulder beside her through dark and light till death 
divides them ; so it is not he who praises nature but he who lies con- 
tinually on her breast and is satisfied who is actually united to her! 

No one with keen perception can have lived long among the Boers, 
without perceiving how close, though unconscious, is their union with 
the world about them, and how real the nourishment they draw from 
it. The little karroo bushes, where they are shooting, the ironstones 
of the koppje with the sun on them are beautiful to the Boer. 

Standing at the back door of a farm-house once, and looking out 
over a little flat filled with mimosa trees in full flower while the 
afternoon light was filling all the valley with a haze, a powerful 

3oer woman stood beside us once watching the scene. Not one of the 
most refined of her kind, sharp of tongue, and heavy of hand, and 
unable either to read or write, the thought struck us how little of the 
infinite beauty of the scene before us was probably visible to her— 
when we looked round the woman was in tears. ‘ Ach,” she said, 
“it is a beautiful land the Lord our God has given us! When I look 
at it so, something swells up in my throat—I feel I never will be angry 
with the servants and children again!” 

Probably the highest of the functions of that poet to whom speech 
is given, is the voicing of the poets to whom speech is denied. A man 
(not a Boer this time, but an English settler), a silent, uncultured 
hard-working man, who for thirty years had lived on the banks of a 
little stream, planting his fruit trees and ploughing his lands, was 
attacked at sixty by an incurable disease. He was placed in an ox- 
waggon to be taken to the nearest hospital, and his friends and neigh- 
bours accompanied him for a short distance. As the oxen’s feet went 
down into the little African stream which he had crossed and re- 
crossed, and on whose banks he had laboured for thirty years, he put 
his hard horned hands over his face and bursting into tears to the 
astonishment of all about him, broke forth into the words of Tenny- 
son’s “ Farewell ’”’”— 


‘* Flow down, cold r:vulet, to the sea 
Thy tribute wave deliver ; 
No more by thee my step shall be 
For ever and for ever,” 


and he repeated the four verses of the song. 

His children had doubtless sung it about the house when they came 
home from school. 

It would hardly seem that any title of honour nor endowment of 
wealth, nor the applause of the wise and good could so recompense a 
soul for the additional anguish laid on it by intensity of feeling and 
keenness of insight, as this, that it should once have sung the death 
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song ofa voiceless soul. Perhaps no growth of high material civilisa- 
tion is more pernicious than the faith that with the softness of the 
hands and the glibness of the tongue spring up all fair and intense 
perceptions in the soul. 


Further—if absolute happiness be held to lie largely in the unlimited 
control of a man over himself, and in the absolute right to do at every 
moment exactly that which is good in his own eyes, without being 
questioned or opposed, then the owner of an African farm is among 
the happiest of human creatures. The limited monarch is hedged 
round on every side by the conditions under which he is allowed to 
reign ; the despot, whether he rules over a savage tribe or is Czar of 
all the Russias, has ultimately to consider at every moment whether 
he may not outrage the most subservient of his creatures so far that 
they may depose him, while for the ordinary citizen in a conventional 
civilised society life is so walled about with trivial Thou-shalts and 
Thou-shalt-nots, that for some of us it almost ceases to be worth living ; 
but the owner of a solitary African farm reigns over land, bird, beast, 
and man as far as his eye reaches ; as a small god, without opposition, 
and without fear. Alexander Selkirk on his island was not more 
absolute than he. And if we except the eagle when she builds her 
eyry on the inaccessible peak of a mountain, and dwells there alone 
with her mate and young, no intelligent thing drinks more deeply 
out of the cup of personal freedom, or reigns so dominant in its own 
sphere. 

Oxive ScHREINER. 


(To be continued.) 





XUM 


ZOLA’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


Tue mere pluck with which M. Zola has persistently refused to admit 
the possibility of an ultimate defeat at the hands of the French 
Academy, will doubtless earn him the praise of the majority of 
Englishmen. Even those who most disapprove of the tendency of 
his work, can now hardly deny him the qualities of courage, and an 
obvious belief in himself and his mission, when they see him yet 
once again fearlessly challenging the verdict of his literary contem- 
poraries. It is not so much the barren honour—great though, in the 
eyes of the world at large, it may be—of posing as an Immortal 
which appears to have incited him. The Academy numbers among 
its members many men of little note, even in the ranks of French 
authors ; and some giants, notably M. Alphonse Daudet, are not to be 
found among them. But as in war spots insignificant in themselves 
may be the key of a great strategical position, so a wide principle 
may be expressed in a petty observance, and M. Zola seems deter- 
mined that the symbol of the acceptance of his views as at least well 
intentioned and honest shall be his election to a chair in the Academy. 
Of the greatness and fertility of his genius there can be little doubt. 
The very storm of hostile criticism bears witness to the extent of his 
influence. Had not M. Zola been a marked man, he might have 
gained his end with as little disturbance as the comparative nonen- 
tities who have succeeded where he has failed. The difficulty does 
not lie in admitting his talents; even his enemies would hardly dare 
to deny them. The only question is the qualitative one of the 
morality of the purposes to which he has directed them. It is not as 
an individual, but as the head of a school; it is not for personal 
reasons—if we refuse to listen to scandal—but as the representative 
of an idea; itis not because of the particular omissions or commissions 
of his works, but rather because of the whole attitude they display 
towards life, that the Academy has rejected him. 

At such a moment, when the decision of the court, which M. Zola 
seems deliberately to have selected, once again hangs in the balance, 
perhaps it is not altogether inopportune to offer a tentative criticism 
of that deep philosophy of life which is the main interest, worked 
out in its details in his chief and stupendous work The History of the 
Rougon Macquart Family. Now that the first burst of rage which 
greeted a new departure in literary treatment has somewhat died 
down, there may be more chance of modifying the harsh judgment 
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for which the author himself may have been as instrumental in giving 
an opportunity as his critics in taking it. 

There is yet another reason why our judgment on the main pur- 
pose of M. Zola’s first great work can now be more calm and self- 
contained than was possible some five or six years ago. Since the 
completion of the Rougon Macquart series, this indefatigable writer has 
commenced another great work, Les Trois Villes, of which Lourdes 
and Jtome have already seen the light, and of which the third volume, 
Paris, is understood to be in preparation. It cannot be denied that in 
many respects this work is very different from the earlier novels. 
But it would be amiss to exaggerate the differences between them. 
There is no such dividing chasm between the past and the present as, 
let us say, Mr. Swinburne’s works can show. Lourdes and Rome pre- 
sent us with the same unity of aim, worked consistently out in the mass 
of details. The same eagle eye has grasped its single end, the same 
guiding hands have fashioned the means; the wonderful idealising 
art of selection which has seen “ books in the running brooks ” and 
“‘sermons in stones,” has marked out, arranged, and unified its 
examples, in such wise that the most trivial incidents gain lucidity 
and emphasis from their position or relation in the whole. ‘“ There’s 
not the smallest orb that thou beholdest but in his motion like an 
angel sings.” And besides the same artistic touch, we may notice 
too the insistency on the old time-honoured questions. It is the 
ultimate meaning of life, seen. perhaps from the more exclusively 
religious point of view, which M. Zola is still seeking to suggest. That 
human craving for rest from doubt, the instinct of belief, which in 
spite of the opposition of the intellect, persists in reasserting itself— 
a subject already tentatively treated in Dr. Pascal—is now the pre- 
eminent theme. But we may remember, this question of questions 
was the final one towards which the whole detailed treatment of the 
Rougon Macquart had led, and was actually the form under which 
the great problem of life was finally summed up by Dr. Pascal. The 
struggle, in the world of religion and science, in the individual 
between the heart and the brain, was given us as in a type in that 
last volume in the contentions of Dr. Pascal and his niece Clotilde. 
In those two opposing personalities we saw in miniature the fierce 
antagonism of two contradictory yet co-existing instincts, each of 
which claims the sole domination, yet neither of which is strong 
enough to cast out its rival. On the one side we have the unsatis- 
factory effort to accept life as it is, to understand and reconcile the 
contradiction of “this world gone wrong,” an effort ending generally 
in hopeless uncertainty and doubt; and on the other hand the equally 
unsatisfactory attempt to take refuge from the ills of the present in 
the consolatory joys of an imagined hereafter—but this compensa- 
tion itself is only to be gained at the cost of the mutilation of our 
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faculties, and at the risk of becoming the veriest dupes of our own 
imaginations. 

This question of religion, the culminating point reached in the 
Rougon Macquart series as the form best suited to express the author’s 
views as to life at large, by an easy and natural process of develop- 
ment becomes by itself the chief subject of study in Les Trois Villes. 
By a minute diagnosis of the religious consciousness of mankind, 
whether studied as in Lourdes in its individual examples, or as in 
Rome in the vast external organization of the visible body of Christians 
to which it has given rise, whether internally then or externally, M. 
Zola may well hope to probe to their depths the best solutions man- 
kind may yet have offered of the problems of existence and of destiny. 
Taking as his starting-point the highest conceptions man has yet 
evolved to serve as a unification of his life and thought, M. Zola thus 
plunges at once breast deep into a philosophy of life for which the 
Rougon Macquart had only prepared the way. The brutal details, 
the sexual hysteria, with which the Rougon Macquart has been so 
often charged, find no natural place in a subject confessedly dealing 
with man at his best. Errors in religion, even of the most degrading 
kind, are at least generally free of the worst vice of selfishness, and 
we can view with pity, if not sometimes with admiration, the extrava- 
gances into which they lead their victims. 

This new and higher standpoint sheds a fresh light on old contro- 
versies ; viewed by the fresh and more exalted standard which M. 
Zola’s last two works place before us, the Rougon Macquart also 
may present a different appearance. Like Archimedes, who boasted 
that had he a point d’appui for his lever he could move the world, so 
we, by the help of some hints furnished by the aims of Lourdes or 
Rome may transform our Rougon Macquart, or may, at least, be par- 
doned if we yield to the desire to reconsider our former verdict, and 
subject a hackneyed subject once more to another criticism. Seeing 
what M. Zola has attained to in Lourdes and Rome, shall we rest 
content with our first crude judgments on the Rougon Macquart, 
or shall we not rather consider whether the first work may not 
contain latent points of view, unemphasised hitherto, not only by 
the critics but perhaps by the author himself. The quest of these can 
furnish the only apology for an essay on the Philosophy of Life of 
the Rougon Macquart. 

Metaphysics we find described in Mr. Bradley’s note-book, as 
“the finding of bad reasons for what we do on instinct, but the 
very finding of these reasons is perhaps itself no less strong an 
instinct.” And so perhaps in separating off the philosophy of life of 
the Rougon Macquart for special criticism, without at the same time 
taking into account the whole actual depiction of life, of which it is 
both the explanation and the necessary coping-stone, we are acting 
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no less foolishly than the scientific man, who complained that he had 
swept the skies with his telescope and found no God. For what was 
the presupposition and end of all, was hardly to be expected to be 
adequately revealed in a single part. 

In the same way the explanation of any work can hardly be 
separated from the matter explained, and M. Zola’s theories are only 
adequately criticised when taken in close connection with their realisa- 
tion in the actual characters and persons he portrays. 

This is especially the case when we have to deal with a great 
artist. For such an one not only affects to give line and verse, to 
docket and label, to measure with foot-rules and tie with red tape, 
like the genuine scientific man, what he is pleased to call causes and 
what effects ; but he also tries to put before his audience, not the dry 
pigeon-holed product, but the actual process of the matter he is in- 
vestigating. He is to show us life as it takes place—real warm life, 
a thing of flesh and blood ; not merely the dry husk, the bare skeleton 
into which explanations usually resolve themselves. And in spite of 
the analytic temperament of M. Zola no one who has read the Rougon 
Macquart can fail to see that his scientific theories suit almost as badly 
his idealizing genius as a French workman’s blouse and sabots would 
suit the fresh youth and beauty of Apollo. 

And in addition to this, there are so many threads of thought 
running through the Rougon Macquart series, so many parallel lines of 
interest, that to choose one and tear it ruthlessly away from the rest 
seems to do violence to the whole conception of the work. In the 
history of the Rougon Macquart we have not merely the study of the 
social and moral development of a family, but we have also traced 
with a master hand the rise, the slow corruption, and the fall of an 
empire. The old ominous scriptural warning to him that useth the 
sword once more finds verification in modern times, and the dynasty 
founded in blood and terror falls from the same causes, dragging 
France and all sections of French society down with it in its crash. 
This fact has been often forgotten by zealous but not too well-in- 
formed critics of M. Zola,and we find only too frequently ruthless 
attacks on individual books and sections culled at haphazard from the 
whole work, which, though they appear forlorn and ugly enough when 
thus taken out of their natural position, gain meaning and almost 
beauty when left in their true relations as parts of a larger whole. 

For these and other reasons, perhaps, it is hardly fair to subject M. 
Zola to a criticism which we should feel no hesitation in applying to 
a genuine dry-as-dust philosopher, and any ordinary person would 
experience much the same repugnance in reading such an attempt as 
true lovers of art must have felt at the Neo-Platonic allegorical ex- 
planations of the Homeric episodes and heroes. But, at the same time, 
it is true that M. Zola has himself prominently put forward a theory 
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to account for the phenomena he records, and thus in a way invites 
criticism, which must use another standard than the purely artistic ; 
and, although this fact scarcely justifies us in forgetting that he is an 
artist, it may warrant our treating him in a different manner to that 
in which we should treat a purely artistic work, such as Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Grey. Beside the esthetic question whether the prc- 
duction gives us pleasure as a work of art, we may also consistently 
raise the enquiry whether the facts as recorded fit in with the theory ; 
whether, indeed, to put the question in other words, there may not be 
more in the facts of life which M. Zola has himself recorded than can 
possibly be deduced from the explanatory theory. 

Now we shall understand the drift of this question better when we 
have recounted what M. Zola’s theory of life, as summed up for the 
Rougon Macquart by Doctor Pascal in the last volume of the series 
bearing the same name, really is. First, we may note that the man 
to whom Zola has entrusted the task of summing up the whole situa- 
tion, of describing the bearing and intention of the great drama he 
has unfolded before us,—a drama which, according to him, is a type 
writ small of the whole large world process,—is a man of science and a 
physician. We may, therefore, take it for granted that the point of 
view will be largely scientifie and material. This man has amassed 
and noted down all the various facts bearing on the lives of the 
members of the Rougon Macquart family. He has traced its origin 
from the tainted source in old Tante Dide, marking its various phases 
and developments in the different branches as they ramify through 
all sections of French society and pass through various circumstances 
and stations. He has included in its genealogical tree all the mani- 
fold types of mankind,—ministers, financiers, prostitutes, miners, 
peasants, as they stand out for a moment amid the blind whirl of that 
glittering, gaudy, corrupt, bombastic, pleasure-seeking monstrosity 
the Second French Empire, till at last the crash at Sedan and Metz, 
and the sway of the Republic, permit him to gather up the broken 
threads and take stock of the lessons this spectacle has taught him. 
He has sought long for a theory by which to bind together these 
various data, and at last, after many attempts, he has constructed one 
which fairly answers to his requirements. And, finally, it is this 
which, together with the facts it explains, he communicates to his 
niece, at the crisis of his and her fates, in the lone midnight, to the 
accompaniment of thunder and lightning, and under the most 
dramatic circumstances of which M. Zola’s keen perception of the 
dramatic in human life can lay hold. 

The Old Curse, or Fate, or Necessity, of the early Greek dramatists 
reappears once more in the modern guise of the doctrine of Heredity. 
The original nervous taint of the ancestress passes into the descen- 
dants and takes on itself various forms, as its primal force is modified 
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by other traits inherited from different ancestors, or by its reaction on 
different sets of circumstances. Each man is, in fact, the epitome of 
his various ancestors, and the special form his development takes is 
due to the position in life in which he finds himself. Whether in this 
bundle of old rags inherited from the dead which constitutes the 
human individual, one special ancestor absorb the rest and live afresh 
in the new person; or whether we find in the same man a tug of war 
as it were between his two parents, where now the one prevails and 
now the other; or whether the new being emerges an entirely fresh 
substance, like water from oxygen and hydrogen, and Nature once 
more prove more subtle than art; or whether the action of a new 
environment kill the old man in us and develop hitherto unsuspected 
characteristics, so that some unheard-of ancestor appear and peep 
through the windows of our eyes; all these cases yet have one thing 
in common, that in them, as in the characters of AMschylus, all freewill 
and power of self-determination is removed from the finite centre, 
and is relegated to the region of the outward and the objective ; and 
we have grave cause for fearing, with Mr. Bradley, lest the world be 
really nothing but that “unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.” 
Heredity and Circumstances (with capital letters) are the “ Lords of 
Life.” 

Perhaps this is an unfair statement of Zola’s position. "We must 
always be chary of reading the author’s real feelings into the utter- 
ances of his creations. And we must remember that Pascal, at the 
end of his life, is made himself to throw doubt on his immature 
theories and take refuge at last in an intense faith in the power of 
life to solve the problem by itself. But, none the less, this is the 
dominant position of the Rougon Macquart, as developed during the 
whole history of the family. And, as a matter of fact, it makes little 
difference whether we criticise Pascal or Zola—What’s in a name ? 
The theory is given us for what it may be worth, and it is developed 
in the treatment of the characters, and the only question therefore 
for the intelligent reader is whether the pictures of life presented are 
adequately accounted for according to it. 

Now, if we care to give nicknames, such a theory as this may be 
styled Materialism or Naturalism, or some other “ism” of the bunch. 
But whatever we name it, the important fact to be remembered 
about it is, that it practically denies to humanity the power of shaping 
its own destiny. The bloodless categories or laws, or qualities, stand 
in the background, and the forepart of the picture is merely the 
endless variety of their play and interaction. The charge that is 
brought against materialism and the theories founded on it by 
Schopenhauer are also applicable in the present case. Of the two 
terms in relation presented in experience, the subject and the object, 
the former has been reduced to the latter. In all experience we 
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never find these two apart, and the one is as necessary and as real 
as the other. What right, then, have we to break through that 
relation either to the advantage of the one or the other. M. Zola, in 
fact, like many scientific men, has attempted to show that mind is 
nothing but a mode of matter, though he never uses these terms, 
and though he has served up the old dish so beautifully and artistic- 
ally seasoned, that we think we have never tasted it before; and 
the same answer has to be made to him in the rough, as it has been 
made to so many before him, that his procedure is unjustifiable ; 
that there is never an object without a subject; that the relation 
cannot be transcended to the advantage of one term; or if it is 
possible to transcend it at all, we shall arrive at a whole which is 
neither the one nor the other, but which sums up in itself the 
characteristics of both, of which it is the final explanation. And we 
shall find, as we go into some of the details of M. Zola’s treatment, 
that he too, in his faithful observation of the facts of Life, has been 
obliged to introduce particulars which are at absolute variance with 
his theory. Expel nature with a pitchfork, and yet she returns ; 
exclude mind from its rightful place by the most rigid theory, and 
rigidity itself becomes flexible, and under the new name up again 
comes smiling the old fact. M. Zola is too acute an observer of life 
to keep within the bounds prescribed him by his own philosophy. 
Now it may be said that, if this is the case, is it not possible that 
Zola is no Materialist at all? The argument at least cuts both ways. 
If it be true that his theory and facts are discordant, it is quite as 
possible that we have misinterpreted his theory, as that he has 
introduced facts which contravene it. Does he expressly define 
Heredity and Circumstances in the narrow and exclusively objective 
sense ? Or may they not contain also all that is required to state 
the other side of the question. May not Heredity and Circumstances 
be merely general names standing for many unanalysed qualities, 
like oxygen apparently, among which the subject also may meet 
with recognition. It is true that Zola has indeed never defined his 
terms; but this admission gravitates rather against the present 
argument. For, surely, if a man uses a term outside the popular 
meaning itis incumbent on him to say expressly what sense he does 
attach to it. Otherwise it is an excusable mistake to interpret his 
meaning according to the ordinary acceptation of words. But apart 
from that, is it altogether a scientific attitude, especially in a man 
who prides himself on his accuracy, to use vague general terms to 
cover an unanalyzed content? Is it a true explanation of facts to 
mass them under general terms which are mere names for those same 
facts. If we assume that A = B, does it require a very keen percep- 
tion to see that B= A. So, if we explain the facts of life in a lump 
by Heredity and Circumstances, which are only general names for 
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the same facts, beyond which no special meaning is attached to them, 
we can hardly be surprised if we are accused of enunciating an 
identical proposition. 

So we are driven to the conclusion that the terms Heredity and 
Circumstances are used in the ordinary popular and negative signifi- 
cance. They signify rather what is not there than anything positive. 
They mean that which is not so called, will power, which excludes 
self and personality in the philosophical sense. They are therefore 
the outward and the objective, in the sense that the individual is 
subject to general laws like inanimate nature, and has no power of 
control from within. In a word, they put out of court the idea of 
free will. And it now only remains to be seen whether the men 
and women of the Rougon Macquart can really be explained on this 
theory, or whether their actions do not render it necessary that we 
assume some other inner force which contrels the inherited qualities 
and the play of circumstances, and makes them bend to a higher 
power. 

Of the personages introduced in the course of the history there are 
two different types. First we have those who are not of the family ; 
and though a certain amount concerning their parents and ancestral 
peculiarities is told us, as with Renee in La Curée, Madame Caroline 
in L’ Argent, Buteau in La Terre, still the information scarcely goes 
far enough to enable us to trace the family history of all their tastes 
and actions. We had better, therefore, confine ourselves to the second 
type—the members of the Rougon Macquart clan itself, where we 
have, especially in the case of the younger members, all the necessary 
details. 

Let us first take the case of the eagle of the family, Eugene 
Rougon. This man is the son of a peasant, and has himself the 
feelings and modes of action of a peasant. He is one of the band of 
the Prince-President. He takes part in the coup d'état, rises to be 
the repressive Minister of the Interior—the personification of the 
Government during the first years of the Empire—presiding over a 
veritable reign of terror. He is overthrown for a moment by a 
slighted woman, but reconquers his position by a virtual recantation 
of all his past, and becomes the real Emperor during the latte 
portion of the reign. He is the personification of the lust for power 
in which all other desires are absorbed. His ambition he inherits 
from his mother, while he has the good sense and ponderous physique 
of his father. These qualities are developed by the circumstances of 
his life among the political factions of the Second Empire. Now we 
may notice, in the first place, that Eugene Rougon, with all his faults, 
is a distinctly strong character. But strength of character implies a 
certain moral organization. A certain object is definitely and 
consciously pursued. No mere reaction on circumstances can produce 
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strength of character. That is only formed, not by submitting to 
surroundings, but by overcoming them. Eugene Rougon has only 
become the man he is by subduing his alien desires, as his love for 
a fascinating woman and his affection for his personal followers. 
The question that at once arises is, whether, postulating nothing but 
a strong desire for power, such a result is possible. It is the essence 
of mere desire to rush at once for an immediate gratification. But 
Eugene Rougon “has scorned delights and lived laborious days ” ; 
and though the object he has set himself may not be a praiseworthy 
one, that he has been able definitely to school himself to pursue it 
to the exclusion of all others is proof sufficient that he is something 
more than the mere reaction of hereditary qualities on surrounding 
circumstances. As Plato pointed out long ago, if all thieves were 
utter rascals they could never act in concert. So, unless there were 
some personality or controlling principle, Eugene Rougon could 
never have existed. His warring desires could never have been 
taught to co-operate and work together for one definite end. 

Let us take another and better case. Pauline Quenu is the 
daughter of two money-grubbing, fat and well-liking shopkeepers, 
whose sole object in life is to amass wealth and put on flesh, and 
whose only antipathy is leanness. She takes after both of these ; but 
by their early death is removed from her first surroundings and goes 
to live with distant relatives at Bonneville. She is born then, accord- 
ing to M. Zola’s theory, with an absolute bias towards selfishness. 
But her new relatives are no better than her parents, save that their 
selfishness develops under rather a different form. Her aunt’s great 
aim is to keep Pauline’s wealth in the family, by marrying her to her 
son. Her uncle’s to indulge his gormandizing propensities unknown 
to his doctor, and to get a good nurse to wait on him. Yet, in spite 
of this, Pauline develops into a perfectly unselfish character, striving 
against her hereditary instincts of avarice, and willingly sacrificing 
her comfort, her wealth, and finally her lover, to the caprices of others. 
Such a character cannot be explained on M. Zola’s theory ; but if we 
admit the power of free will and personality, as rising superior to 
circumstances and overcoming them, it at once falls into its right 
place. 

Another yet more remarkable instance is to be found in the Abbé 
Mouret. This man has been brought up from boyhood under 
religious influences, and has never really been subjected to temptation 
till his manhood. But there is one flaw in his armour, a semi- 
sensuous adoration of the Virgin. This leaning has gradually inclined 
him, though he is yet unconscious of its force, to substitute a mortal 
woman for the divine. And after an illness, in the midst of new 
surroundings, this consummation is brought about. An accident 
awakes him from his dream of sin, and he flees from temptation 
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impulsively. But the whole bitter struggle between principle and 
inclination has yet to be thoroughly fought out, and though once the 
latter almost prevails, in the end it is principle that is the conqueror, 
and in the final dramatic scene, the hero performs, with stoical indif- 
ference, the last priestly offices for his dead mistress, who has taken 
her own life in despair at his desertion. Here, as with Eugene 
Rougon, the question whether the object in view is good or bad is 
beside the point. The important inquiry is whether, on M. Zola’s 
theory, such a moral struggle and victory is possible. The man has 
gradually slipped into what, from his point of view, was a deadly sin. 
Circumstances and ill-health have combined to yield him an easy 
victim. The chain of habit, the first links of which were formed long 
before his final fall, has already wound itself around him. Could a 
man who has merely passive instincts reacting on circumstances 
possibly free himself? If the new habit had merely to strive against 
the old, the battle was already won. How could the man possibly re- 
trieve himself at so late a date? He had glided down the stream of 
circumstances, and, according to M. Zola, he should now be far weaker, 
far more prone to offend, and less capable of resistance than at first. 
How could the old reassert itself deliberately in spite of the opposition 
of circumstances? A sudden shock might account for the first flight ; 
but the continuous resistance, and the second deliberate parting 
cannot be so explained. We must admit some other force acting 
from within—a will power, which had acted in the past, so organizing 
his moral qualities, that, in spite of a temporary fall, it quietly 
reasserted itself. 

Let us next take the case of Jean Macquart. This man is an 
instance of so-called innéité. He takes neither after his father nor 
his mother ; but their characteristics are confounded together in him 
in such wise that an entirely new being has emerged. This theory 
in itself is somewhat a confession of weakness. It is stated merely 
as a fact, and no explanation is offered. But even supposing it to be 
possible, the surroundings of the man’s life, as sketched in La Terre, 
would be quite enough, according to M. Zola’s theory, to make him 
entirely a different personality from that which is represented. 
La Terre is absolutely the most gruesome volume of the whole 
series. It shows us in detail the demoralising and disintegrating 
effect of the possession of the soil on the French peasant proprietor. 
* The lord of the fowl and the brute”’ has become the slave of the 
land, sc thoroughly imbued with its deteriorating influence that he 
will sacrifice to it father, mother, and wife, all family affection, and 
all natural decency. He is dominated by the soil. This new force 
has him in the toils, till, like Odysseus’ followers he is become a 
veritable swine, the only touch of humanity being a certain instinctive 
clinging at the last to the idea of the solidarity of the clan. Such 
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are the terrible influences against which Jean Macquart has to con- 
tend. And what hope of a successful resistance has he according to 
M. Zola? It is true he is strong, healthy, and ponderous; he has 
served as a soldier, and learnt the lesson of discipline. But good 
qualities and habits when they come to react on adverse circumstances 
are bound to collapse in the same way as they were generated. New 
habits and new developments are to be expected; but they do not 
come. ‘The Jean Macquart of the first pages of Za Terre is the same 
as the Jean Macquart of the last, and the same as the Jean Macquart 
of La Deébdéele. This astonishing result cannot be the effect of mere 
stupid insensibility. For the man is the type of the reasonable person 
of the lower classes. There must, therefore, have been something 
more in the man’s character than M. Zola has allowed. Will power 
must be postulated in some slight degree to account for this power- 
lessness of circumstances over what seems to be their lawful prey. 
The same criticism may be made with regard to the character of 
Angelique Rougon, whose life is told us in Ze Réve. Her develop- 
ment can be followed up to a certain stage, if we admit the truth of 
M. Zola’s theory ; but then comes a sudden break, and we can agree 
no farther. Here the exact opposite happens of what takes place in 
the case of Jean Macquart. His stable characteristic continued, in 
some unaccountable fashion, to resist, nay, almost disregard, the play 
of circumstances. Here the inherited qualities are gradually overcome 
and transformed by the fresh religious surroundings. The girl has 
become almost a edigieuse—dreamy, susceptible, and open to any fresh 
influence, but hardly one who could resist a forcible impression which 
allured her. She drifts into an idealized affection for a fairy prince, 
Felicien de Hautecour, and all runs smoothly down the course of her 
dream till the Bishop’s stern “ nay ” suddenly transforms her from a 
weak, impressionable girl into a strong woman, who prefers to die 
rather than do what she considers to be wrong. ‘To offend a bishop 
may have appeared a deadly sin to one educated under her religious 
surroundings; to disobey her quasi-parents one more deadly. Her 
favourite martyrs may have encouraged her to imitation, and finally 
the hope of an immediate interposition of the Divine power in her 
favour may have been the last fillip. But we must remember her whole 
life had hitherto been but one constant submission to the power of 
surroundings. The old had always retired before the new, and the 
new before the newer. Her love for Felicien itself had been in 
strange keeping with the influence of her virgin-martyrs. How 
then could such a being, who had been the sport of dreams from her 
childhood, resist so rose-coloured a dream as this, which was the 
fulfilment of all her hopes, and now that the heavens refuse to 
intervene in her behalf, turn a deaf ear to the passionate pleadings 
of her lover, the promptings of her own inclination, and prefer to lie 
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down and die. She is from the first passive, inert, and the play- 
thing of fancies; but there is something more than passivity required 
of her at the last. 

Now it may be, and it has been often urged against M. Zola, that 
characters such as these are not frequently to be met with in his 
works: that all these persons we have been reviewing are strong if 
not good characters, while by far the greater number of his men and 
women are quite the reverse; while some have gone so far as to 
assert that though he may call himself a Realist, his methods of 
treatment, especially his constant delineation of the sexual passions, 
give us good reason rather to style him an Idealist, and an Idealist 
in the wide sense, which conveys a bad as well asa good meaning. 
In fact he has chosen to select and dwell on nauseous subjects, to 
which he has given a prominence far greater than their due; he has 
culled out for study the bestial among mankind; he has seen in 
humanity nothing but /a béte humaine, and therefore, naturally 
enough, his theory is one well suited for life as he sees it, but far 
too narrow when applied to the real true life of humanity at large. 

To this it may be answered, first of all, that of course M. Zola is an 
Idealist, as it is in the nature of an artist to be. To give a literary 
photograph of life would be as dull a work as reading a stupid 
person’s diary, if we had not in ourselves the power to make the dry 
recorded incidents live again. M. Zola is no photographer, but a true 
painter, and it is the function of art to give a glimpse of the spirit, 
the meaning of life as a whole, even to the detriment of the mere 
details. To the silly person such a rendering may seem false to 
nature, because to him and the artist nature presents a different 
appearance. ‘To him it is a dull series of events without beginning 
or end, which follow one another without much meaning or con- 
nection, or else are the result of some presupposed plan which he has 
taken for granted on the authority of others. But to the artist it is 
instinct with meaning, symbolic of something higher, and it is the 
higher which he attempts to express. There is some truth in the 
dictum of a modern esthete, that nature never produces a sunset 
half so good as those of art, but this is only because the ideal is more 
truly the real. The sunset of nature must be looked at through the 
eyes of the idealist in art, before it can be called a true sunset at all. 
Thus to call M. Zola an Idealist is only to admit that he is an artist. 

And, in the second place, we must remember that his study of the 
Rougon Macquart family is for him a study of life in miniature. 
All types and conditions of life are supposed to be there presented, 
from the minister to the miner, from the saint to the homicide, from 
the grande dame to the chambermaid. All the affections and 
passions, good impulses and bad, flashes of genitis and strokes of 
madness, lust of gain and love of God, in a word all the multifarious 
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interests of human life, each and all find themselves painted on the 
canvas of this great picture, but each in its own degree and proper 
place, so as to produce a single whole. Supposing a painter paint an 
eye, says Plato, you would not have him use crimson and gold, and 
all the most beautiful colours, but only those befitting to the object 
in hand, otherwise the eye would be no eye. In the same way, when 
aman sets before himself the gigantic task of delineating life as a 
whole, he must give each detail the true proportions he finds it 
possess in rerum natura, and not let loose his fancy to roam as 
inclination leads it. The one great question, therefore, is whether 
Zola has indeed kept this object in view, or whether he has exag- 
gerated some particulars, and especially in his treatment of the sexual 
question, quite out of proportion to its real importance. Now it 
is obvious that in a picture of the whole drama of life, a very con- 
siderable place must be reserved for the various types of the ordinary 
individual. ‘Great Britain,” says Carlyle, “contains some thirty 
millions of souls, mostly fools.” M. Zola endorses the opinion that 
the majority of mankind are not too wise. The ordinary person lives, 
morally, a hand to mouth kind of existence. He floats gently down 
the stream of circumstances, the sport of passions good or bad. He 
has little or no moral organization, or what we call character. He 
is little more than what M. Zola’s theory would have us believe him 
essentially to be, a bundle of emotions and hereditary qualities, of 
which now one usurps the stage and now the other. His very good 
deeds are also but passing phases. He is generally, as Hume argued, 
but a series of events in time bound together by the loose bond of 
habit—not one man, but many animals. Gervaise, Nana, Jacques 
Lantier, Marthe Mouret, develop smoothly with hardly a break into 
almost different people, all unbeknown to themselves, passing through 
the world the veriest shadows of a dream, save that they feel the 
pangs of suffering; they are nothing but passions loosely bound 
together in a finite centre, and the greatest and most prominent of 
these passions is the sexual. M. Zola may have exaggerated, but the 
fact remains that the épwria: avayxai are, even with the strong, a 
great determinating factor in life: how much more so with the 
weak ? 

This, then, is the side emphasized by M. Zola: Man is hardly 
higher than the animals. But there is another side. There is in him 
the possibility, hardly developed in most men, of something better ; 
the possibility of governing himself and controlling cireumstances, of 
becoming his true self, and entering on his birthright as a man. Few 
men have gone very far in this conquest of the world and self—both 
aspects of the same struggle. But in the few instances we have 
analysed above, M. Zola, in spite of his narrow theory, has given us 
the facts. The charge made against Shakespeare by some enthusiast, 
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that he never drew a saint, cannot be applied to M. Zola. The Abbé 
Mouret is M. Zola’s St. Anthony. And besides these more pro- 
minent personages who become to some degree “ lords of themselves 
and of Fate,” we find others with smaller amounts of moral organ- 
ization and control over their passions, partial men, but still higher 
than the Nanas and Buteaus. Claude Lantier, the abortive genius, 
the founder of a new school of painting, in his passionate devotion 
to truth and nature, which leads him to a self-inflicted death when 
he grasps the fact that he can never become the Evangelist of the 
movement he has inaugurated, is somewhat more than a mere series 
of events. His wife, the sad, resigned Christine, with her womanly 
devotion to her big child-husband, rises higher than the ordinary 
woman. Madame Caroline, Héléne Mouret, Pascal and Clotilde, are 
all characters that show conclusively enough that M. Zola was aware 
of the fact that man may transform the original béte humaine. 
But as he takes his stand as a Realist upon the “is” of life, he only 
gives us passing glimpses of the “ought to be,’ which, in another 
sense is the only real “is.” But in actual life the “ ought” is but the 
shadow of the future, not yet a substance. 


‘‘ And he who flagged not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing, only he 
His soul well knit, and all his battles won 
Mounts and that hardly to eternal life.” 


It is this truth which, as M. Zola sees well, needs emphasis. Most 
of our moral characters are but the results of habits and circumstances, 
and if we cannot praise them, neither can we consistently blame the 
vicious, who can plead the same as an excuse. We are all but 
passions. As Spinoza showed long ago, the ordinary man is in 
bondage, a finite being with merely an inclination like other finite 
beings, tr suo perseverare. But as Spinoza, in the last book of his 
ethics pointed out, there is in him also the possibility of freedom, if 
he is strong enough to follow the upward path. Then, indeed, in the 
actual realisation, and then only, we see how much his essence differs 
from that of the rest of the creation. But most men are not persons; 
they are only individuals, as M. Zola. has shown, and their personality 
as being unrealised in the time-series remains a mere potentiality, or is 
at the most but partially revealed. This fact is too apt to be forgotten 
by rash theorists, who, grasping the truth that in personality alone 
does the man really express himself, speak as though this ideal reality 
were real also in the sense of being actually a fait accompli in the 
ordinary individual ; and the stern and pitiless analysis of a Zola is 
required to show that personality is in most cases but an ideal. We 
must have no solution of the problem, which explains it only by a 
forced simplification of the details. The doctrine of the possibility of 
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the existence of a human personality may be true, but if so, it must 
prove itself, not like a deus ex machind by cutting the Gordian knot 
and arbitrarily disposing of the facts, but by gathering up all into a 
larger whole. M. Zola has earned the gratitude of mankind, as he has 
insisted on the enormous complexity of the problem, and has resisted 
that impulse to accept the first forced unification which presents itself. 
Qur religion and our morality, this great dissector tells us, are also 
for the most part but the effects of habit and circumstances ; and our 
good deeds, like our bad ones, mainly impulses of the moment, the 
mere “ benevolence” of Butler. Let us, then, take our stand upon 
the actual facts of life, and see how we may remedy them. Tout 
savow pour tout guérir is Pascal’s motto. And this attitude has yet 
another advantage, as the view of the broad basis on which life is 
founded makes us turn once more to Mother Nature, and recognise 
the truth that in her, too, as in man, is a revelation of the divine. M. 
Zola’s breadth of view revolts against the practical dualism of popular 
Catholicism, and the false asceticism to which such a dualism gives 
rise. Self-sacrifice he recognises as but a moment in the process, not 
the sole truth, and as leading but to a higher self-realisation. The 
character of the Abbé Mouret, who turns his back on the world, does 
not commend itself to him as much as that of Pascal, who accepts it as it 
is, and tries to reform it, or that of Madame Caroline, whose self-abne- 
gation takes the more practical form of succouring the needy in their 
distress. The flesh is not to be killed and mortified, but made the 
servant and agent of the spirit. Nor are we to look with futile longing 
for an au deld of which we can say nothing but that it exists, but 
rather see our au de/d or God in the practical business and work of 
the present. 

Whether all these thoughts are explicit in M. Zola or not matters 
very little ; certain it is that this is the lesson his characters teach us ; 
and that the best part of these characters cannot be explained by his 
theory, if our analysis be correct, we have already shown. But M. 
Zola shares with Thucydides the glory of himself rectifying his own 
errors; out of his own mouth we can correct him. And, indeed, at 
the end of his work he himself becomes half conscious that his theory 
is inadequate to explain the endless variety and subtlety of life; and 
Dr. Pascal, by a last artistic touch, is made at the end of his life 
to turn sceptical as to the results science has taught him. Nature 
defies the dissecting knife or the test-tube ; and, finally, like Kant, 
Pascal recovers as a practical Faith what he has failed to establish by 
pure reason, and gives himself up to an unswerving instinctive belief 
in the power of life to remedy her own mistakes. 


R. E. 8S. Harr. 
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THE HUMAN ANIMAL IN BATTLE. 


EiGuTEEN years have now passed since the close of the last great 
European war, more than thirty years since the fall of the Confederacy 
terminated the bloody struggle between North and South in America, 
and forty years since Englishmen last faced civilised opponents of 
their own calibre in force. In Europe, in America, in England a 
generation has arisen or is arising which knows not war. In spite of 
civilisation—perhaps, indeed, because of it—the combative instinct in 
the human being has not meanwhile lost its strength. The age of 
universal peace, for which poets and idealists have longed, recedes 
ever before the advance of time. The world has for twenty-five years 
been arming upon an unprecedented scale, and by the general antici- 
pation of all, the time is fast approaching when the human animal 
will once more be sent to the slaughter. Mankind agrees that warfare 
is wicked, and yet it fights. For it is useless to denounce an evil 
unless practical steps are taken to remedy that evil, and in this case 
that means changing human nature and remodelling the conditions of 
existence in this our world. 

It is of the utmost importance that all should know what war 
means. A few months ago we saw the people of the United States 
anxious to fight somebody for fighting’s sake, though they have 
themselves had terrible experience of war. But those who have 
looked upon the battlefields of the Civil War are now passing away. 
To Englishmen such a knowledge will be of value in two ways: it 
will make them anxious to avoid war in the only way by which it can 
be avoided—by adequate armaments; and it will dissipate the dan- 
gerous impression prevalent amongst so many civilians that, as the 
last resource, we can take the field with untrained men and win. The 
popular idea of war is largely based upon the popular history, the 
war correspondent’s and the general’s report, in which, for obvious 
reasons, there is seldom a revelation of the true horrors of the engage- 
ment. Our fancy, our imagination are fired by the picture of magnifi- 
cent charges, of prancing horsemen, of gleaming bayonets, of heroic 
episodes ; and we flatter ourselves that on such an occasion we ourselves 
should perform with credit. We see little of the dusty, yelling, 
hunger-stricken, blood-stained line of men who win the battle. And 
yet we want the horrors as well as the glories, the actual emotions, 
the alternating hopes and fears, the agony and death, the wild panic, 
the triumphant onrush of the fighting line to correct our picture. We 
require, in fact, the story of war from the private’s and the individual 
combatant’s point of view. Such a story will be the most convincing 
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possible argument for peace. Nor will the brave man be less brave 
because he knows the cup of which he will have to drink. Ignorance 
is not courage, though it has sometimes served to conceal the want of 
that great quality. 

To make of the ordinary individual a good soldier, the most 
powerful emotion in the human animal, fear, must be subdued and 
overcome. Tear is defined to be that reaction which takes place 
through a sufficiently vivid representation of a possible pain or evil. 
It is greatest when the evil to be apprehended is most unknown, when 
danger which has never been encountered before is approaching. 
War-trained troops, men who have looked upon slaughter and death 
upon the gigantic scale of the modern struggle, no longer exist, and 
the peace-trained conscript has no knowledge to correct his fear. The 
machinery of battle has progressed till the possibilities of our modern 
weapons are appalling. Torpedoes, monster guns, high explosives, 
the swift arbitrament of the ram at sea; on land, quick-firing guns 
using the deadly shrapnel are almost untried implements, whose 
actual effect can only be conjectured. This much is certain, that the 
future battle will be a severer trial to the nerves than any past 
encounter. ‘To meet that trial the nerves of the modern civilised man 
are less fit than they were in the past, as the increasing rush and 
worry of our existence, the railway, the telegraph, the herded aggre- 
gation of human beings in cities, conduce to nervous complaints. The 
machine moves upon an upward plane, the individual left to himself 
upon a downward one. ‘To counteract this downward progress train- 
ing and discipline grow ever more and more necessary. 

The decay of religion, which is so widespread a feature of our 
times, has contributed to the downward progress of the individual, 
by making death more horrible because of the greater uncertainty of 
the future beyond the grave. To the Norseman, the Turk, or the 
Christian, death was merely the passage to another and more blessed 
existence. To the modern doubter it is a leap into the unknown. 
The joys of Walhalla, the glories of paradise, the dreamless sleep of 
Nirvana, or the tortures of an inferno may lie behind the veil: he 
knows not which. But he is fully aware that with death his present 
existence ends. All life’s pleasures are over for ever, and the future 
is an appalling blank. He will be prone to cling to the certainty of 
the present, rather than put out upon that may-be shoreless sea. 

Fear is greatest where the imagination is strongest. It is an emo- 
tion which seriously affects both body and mind. On the physical 
side it checks the flow of saliva, and brings that peculiar thirst of the 
battlefield; it causes organic derangement and a certain degree of 
muscular relaxation, increases the tension of the voice, and is accom- 
panied by a desperate effort to avoid the danger. On the mental 
side it paralyses the intelligence and leads to the blind desire for 
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flight, though sometimes it goes even further, and deprives the victim 
of all power of movement. If flight takes place it is the flight of 
panic, a reflex and often involuntary act. Only strength of will can 
overcome this tendency to run. <As a matter of fact flight is rarely 
the best road out of danger: in battle it is the worst. To go forward 
and die is certainly better than to go backward and die; for, in the 
first place, the enemy, who is experiencing precisely the same emo- 
tions, will lose courage and shoot less steadily, thereby diminishing 
the risk of the assailant. Nothing is more contagious than panic ; 
a single man with ashen face rushing to the rear, will draw others 
after him and shake the confidence of all who see him. Hence the 
problem is how to implant courage and avoid panic. 

Courage is simply control of the nerves, and is largely due to the 
habit of confronting danger. General Sherman thus defines it: “ All 
men naturally shrink from pain and danger, and only incur their 
risk from some higher motive or from habit, so that I would define 
true courage to be a perfect sensibility of the measure of danger 
and a mental willingness to incur it, rather than that insensibility to 
danger of which I have heard far more than I have seen. The most 
courageous men are generally unconscious of possessing the quality, 
therefore when one professes it too openly by words or bearing, there 
is reason to mistrust it. I would further illustrate my meaning by 
describing a man of true courage to be one who possesses all his 
faculties and senses perfectly when serious danger is actually present.” 
Pride, habit, duty, these are the forces which enable men to control 
themselves. All can be fostered and implanted by training. 
Sheridan reckoned that of able-bodied men about one-fourth have not 
the requisite capacity for courage, and are, therefore, useless for battle. 
Such weak hearts must be weeded out. ‘“ No matter how brave a 
veteran may be,” says Private Wilkeson, of Grant’s army, “ he 
relies on the men on either side of him to stand there till they fall 
. . » he must know that his comrades are as staunch fighters as he.” 

Even in the bravest and most fully tried men fear is subdued and 
not wholly eliminated. Skobeloff said of himself, “I confess that I 
am at heart a coward.’ He despaired of General Gourko because the 
latter would duck to avoid bullets and shells. In the Northern Army, 
at the close of the Civil War, General Horace Porter tells us that 
there were only two men known to him who never bowed the head 
to iron and lead. Of these one was General Grant. So purely a 
matter of habit, a reflex action, had such ducking become, that after 
a great battle men would involuntarily bob, as they stood or sat about 
camp, at the slightest noise. 

How, then, is courage to be taught in peace? A Russian general 
once proposed to “ salt ” his soldiery by loading one rifle in ten with 
ball cartridges during manceuvres. This ghastly preparative was too 
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revolting to civilised minds, and it has never been carried out; but, 
if adopted, it would make the army trained under such circumstances 
invincible, and so in the end tend to shorten war and save life. It 
would accustom the soldier to the sights and scenes of the battlefield, 
and overcome his dread of the unknown. It would enable him to 
control his nerves in the tumult of the actual encounter. Such a 
pursuit as climbing has the same moral effect. Endurance, mutual 
trust, self-control may be learnt on the high Alps, or, for the matter 
of that, in Wastdale, where a slip on the face of the mountain means 
destruction. The volley of stones down some precipitous gulley is 
not less deadly than the hail of shells and bullets on the battlefield. 
And, in a less degree, hunting, and the manlier forms of athletics, 
give the same result. Sports involving risk to life are thus of 
supreme value from the national point of view, and this should be 
remembered when the ignorant and degenerate assail them. 

Everyday experience tells us that courage can be acquired by the 
great mass of mankind. At Bull Run the raw Northern infantry 
attacked troops of their own quality in position with great spirit. 
They advanced boldly, till, finding that they were stiffly opposed, 
though, as a matter of fact, the Southerners were just on the point of 
giving way, they turned and ran. They were unused to the sight of 
bloody wounds and death; their loss was respectable; and for all 
their martial ardour they had uot acquired self-control. But take the 
same infantry at Cold Harbour, seasoned by three long years of war. 
They were going to assault the most magnificent troops the world 
has ever seen—Lee’s Southern Infantry—and these entrenched. 
They knew that their generals were making a bitter mistake, and 
sending them upon a hopeless errand. They were seen in the 
trenches before the assault, sewing their names upon the back of 
their coats that their bodies might be recognised and sent home after 
the attack had failed. ‘The impression,” says Wilkeson, who was 
there and watched that heroic endeavour, “was that the task cut out 
for them was more than men could accomplish. . . . Though they 
had resolved to do their best, there was no eagerness for the fray.” 
As daylight dawned the long blue line leapt up and charged the 
works, ‘They swept into the first line, but only to be at once driven 
out. They came back, having in twenty minutes left five thousand 
dead Or dying on the ground; but their failure was not due to want 
of courage. Years later, Grant, with his own rare modesty and 
truthfulness, owned that the fault was his, that the soldiers were right, 
and that the assault should never have been made. 

It is an affectation of a certain section of our Press to set civic 
courage—the bravery of the policeman or fireman—above military 
courage. This, however, is an injustice, because it leaves out of sight 
the physical conditions in either case. The civilian may be presumed 
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to be well fed, properly clothed, and in good health; the soldier, as 
often as not, has to fight with empty stomach, without sleep, ‘ill 
clothed, and sickly in health. Hunger and sleeplessness are sore 
enemies to courage, and it has been well said, that at no time is a 
man more likely to play the coward than in the small hours of the 
morning, before his body is refreshed with sleep and food. The 
whole vitality is lowered by a long series of campaigns, and by the 
multitudinous discomforts which man the animal must undergo. 
When the Southern armies were raised for the war with the North 
every private appeared with a trunk. He had a change or two of 
clothes, an arsenal of weapons, coats, pots and pans galore. He had 
a negro servant to take his sentry duty and help him move his 
goods. othe close of 1861, the Confederate stuck to his baggage. In 
a word, he did not know what war was like; but he did know what 
comfort demanded. Then: the marching began. The trunks were 
burnt or abandoned; knapsacks were found to gall the back ; a change 
of clothing was no longer necessary when the soldier had to carry it ; 
great-coats were dispensed with ; and most of the arsenal of weapons 
was sent home. The soldier was left with his hat, jacket, shirt, 
pants, drawers, socks, and shoes. His only baggage was a rubber 
and a woollen blanket, and one haversack. His rifle and bayonet 
were his only weapons, and his cartridges were carried in his pockets. 
With this equipment he faced the broiling sun of the Southern 
summer ; with this the icy wintér of Northern Virginia. He slept in 
the open-air and never washed. He was reverting to the animal. 

To many civilised men such an existence would mean death, and 
these continuous .hardships and discomforts did reduce the vigour 
of the Southern resistance, by driving many from the ranks, and by 
disabling all the weaker vessels. Cold, wet, and dirt are three 
terrible enemies. “Rain,” says a Southern private, “was the 
wet clothes, shoes, and 





greatest discomfort a soldier could have 
blankets ; wet meat and bread; wet feet and wet ground ; wet wood 
to burn, or rather not to burn; wet arms and ammunition; wet 
ground to sleep upon.” Tents are rarely carried in modern armies, 
and on the bivouac no shelter is to be had. Dirt and its concomitant 
vermin are not less distressing to men accustomed to cleanliness. 
Worst of all is the want of food. The German 2nd Corps at 
Gravelotte marched twenty-three miles without food or water, and 
then engaged in the terrific combat in the Mamce ravine. The 
French army of Marshal MacMahon, for whole days before Sedan 
had received no proper rations, and ate what it could, which was very 
little. To Lee’s Southern infantry raw onions were “ angel’s food,” 
in their own expressive phrase ; a few handfuls of unground maize or 
corn, a scanty rasher of rancid bacon at rare intervals, were all they 
had to eat. When they received three days’ rations they cooked and 
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ate them, preferring to carry them inside and go hungry the two 
following days. ‘They devoured rats, muskrats, and squirrels when 
they could get them. Two days’ sleepless marching and fighting 
without food was, we are told, not uncommon. ‘The soldiers slept as 
they tramped the dusty roads, and at each halt men fell down in a 
dead slumber. 

Nothing is truer than that a good commissariat wins battles, because 
with a good commissariat men go into action in good condition. But 
even with the best possible arrangements, a sudden emergency may 
arise, and the soldier may be wanted without delay. Imagine him, 
then, on his road to his first battle, footsore, hungry, wet, sleepless, 
depressed. He tramps steadily towards the roar of the guns with his 
heart numbed with apprehension. Young, nervous, excitable, he is 
going to be killed, and for what? The question “ Pourquoi est-ce 
moi plutét qu’un autre ?”’ which rose to Maurice Levasseur’s mouth 
under the cannonade at Sedan, must be met and answered. Why 
should this individual starve, fight, and die, whilst that sits comfort- 
ably at home and reads of the battle with a pious acquiescence in his 
asy chair? ‘This life at such moments grows very dear to its pos- 
sessor, and beyond the grave is what? ‘The loss is immediate and 
affects him acutely; the gain is remote and will not advantage him. 
He is told that he will win glory, but of what use is glory to his clay ? 
He is assured that he is supporting national interests, but what benefit 
to him, as he sleeps beneath the sod, will the increased prosperity of 
his country bring? His name will be forgotten, except it may be in 
one household ; his remains will be shovelled hastily away, with a jest 
perhaps; and the thirsty earth will drink up his life blood. Duty, 
religion, the instinct of self-sacrifice, the fear of ridicule, these are the 
motive powers which can éarry him forward and support him in such 
moments of questioning. The guns must have their human food. 

Alone of men the condemned prisoner and the soldier assist at their 
own funeral. But so sanguine is the human animal after the first 
rebound of fear that it can never realise the imminence of death. 
“ After all,’’ each man reasons, “I may be spared.” As he nears the 
scene of action, he begins to discover what war is. “It is not play. 
It is not pleasure. It is not sport under the greenwood trees, but a 
savage encounter with desperate adversaries, who deal death and 
grievous wounds with impartial hands,” he will say with Private 
Wilkeson, as he sees the wounded straggling from the line of battle 
to the rear, men torn and mangled, as he soon may be torn and 
mangled ; men proclaiming, as the wounded mostly do, that the day 
is going badly. “I never saw the rear of an army engaged in battle,” 
said Sherman, “but I feared that some calamity had happened at 
the front—the apparent confusion, crippled horses, men lying about 
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dead and maimed.” His first impressions will yet further shake his 
nerves, and the sights of blood and death will sicken him. 

What are the first sensations of the battlefield ? Zola, Tolstoi, and 
Stephen Crane have imagined them, and combatants have written 
them. ‘Something whizzed past me like a big bluebottie on the 
wing,” says Lieutenant “ Herbert ” of Plevna fame, “and the current 
of air caused by its rapid passage touched my ear. Another—another. 
All at once I realised that these were the enemy’s bullets, and horri- 
bile dictu, the discovery brought on a sudden violent attack of cholera- 
like disposition.” The passage may be compared with Zola’s descrip- 
tion. “The now constant hissing of the bullets, with their sharp 
ping or buzz whispering around, and sometimes into us, gave me a 
sickening feeling and a cold perspiration. I felt weak around my 
knees, a sort of faintness and lack of strength in the joints of my legs, 
as if they would sink from under me. These symptoms did not. 
decrease when several of my comrades were hit,’ says Mr. Lee Goss, 
a former private in the army of the Potomac. No one quite knows 
how he will behave. ‘No man ”—I am quoting Wilkeson’s stirring 
narrative—* really enjoys a battle. One has to string up his nerves 
and take a firm grip on himself morally, and hold himself in the 
battle-flames for a few moments until warmed to passion. The im- 
pulse is to run out of danger.” 

If the raw soldier is there and then led forward against the enemy, 
the trial to his nerves will be less severe than if he has to wait under 
a heavy shell and shrapnel fire to which he can make no reply. In 
the one case he will be moving and occupied, in the other case he will 
only have his danger to think about. This was, perhaps, the reason 
why, in the war of 1870-1, the German soldier rushed impatiently 
against the French positions. ‘The beat of the drum went before 
the thunder of our guns, and our power was shattered by the fire of 
the foes’ unshaken infantry.” He was anxious to end the period of 
tension, and to come to hand-grips with hisenemy. But he paid, and 
paid very dearly, for his impatience. 

No words can depict the uproar and confusion of a battlefield. 
The tremendous thunder of the guns, the roar of bursting shells, 
the incessant roll of musketry, the dense clouds of dust, the yells 
of the combatants, the shrieks and groans of the wounded, the 
ghastly human fragments strewing the earth, the smell of sweat and 
powder, make up an appalling ensemb/e. With smokeless powder the 
whole battlefield will be visible, and there will be no screen between 
the fighters on either side. The pomp and circumstance of the 
battle will be more impressive; the combatants will be in sight of all 
field-glasses, and this may stir and move them to extraordinary 
efforts. Nowhere has man such a theatreful of spectators, nowhere 
such a background for his action. Picture the German artillery in 
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action at the St. Hubert Farm during the battle of Gravelotte, under 
the eyes of the old king, his brilliant staff, and the vast German 
army. ‘ The horse artillery battery taking ground to the south of the 
main road, moved like lightning through the hell of the French fire. 
The wheel could be observed from Gravelotte [where the king stood], 
and all hearts throbbed to see what would be their fate. Would they 
be able to form line ? The battery commander who was leading at a 
headlong pace, with a sign of his hand swung the battery round as if 
with a magic wand, until it faced Moscow; everyone was at once off 
his horse, and all six guns let fly immediately. . . But gradually 
the battery leader saw his battery melt away; the heap of dead 
horses in the rear continually increased, whilst between the guns 
there was a confused mixture of dead and wounded of both armies. 
The fortunes of the battery had been from the beginning watched 
from Grayelotte as it dashed forward from the defile like a column of 
dust driven by a hurricane; it could be seen with glasses how gun 
after gun was silenced, and how the living organism changed into a 
motionless, dense, helpless mass.” One great action adds distinetion 
to every life; to have been a protagonist on such a stage and at so 
decisive a moment, when the French counter-attack was curbed and 
driven back by the tremendous fire of this battery and its supporting 
guns, was indeed glory to the survivors. But what of that ‘“ motion- 
less, dense, helpless mass,” torn by shell and bullet, prone behind 
the battery ? What of the limbs and bodies which had been men, 
thrown fifty paces apart, and strewing the terrain ? ‘“ A desert covered 
with corpses ”’ is the effective German expression. Lut it is on deserts 
covered with corpses that the foundations of empires are laid. 

The human animal gains confidence from comradeship in death. 
It fears to cross that dark river alone. It gains redoubled assurance 
from the bearing of the higher intelligence, the ideal courage 
represented in the officer. The presence of Napoleon on the battle- 
field was worth—I believe it has been calculated—ten thousand men. 
The presence of the general at the front endears him to his soldiery, 
who see that he is facing their risks, enduring their dangers and 
hardships. No complaint was so frequently made against the 
Northern leaders in the last year of the Civil War as that they did 
not expose themselves to risk. It was not a fair complaint, as many 
Northern generals were killed and wounded, and the leader has to 
be careful of risking his life, but it was made. The Southern 
generals, on the other hand, were reckless of their lives to an extreme 
degree. Stonewall Jackson, in his furious assault at Chancellorsville, 
moved with the advance of his troops and paid the natural penalty. 
Longstreet and Johnston were repeatedly wounded. Five Confederate 
generals fell at North Anna, and many more were wounded. Yet 
by this exposure of their lives they made the Confederate soldier 
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what he was. It is indeed on record that on one occasion Lee put 
himself at the head of his troops for a desperate charge, and that his 
men demanded that he should not risk his life, raising the ery of 
“Lee to the rear.” He obeyed their command, and they delivered 
their charge with success. But these were war-trained veterans, and 
Lee was the trusted hero of the Confederacy. 

It has been said that the worst man makes the best soldier, and 
certainly the view which would send the refuse of the nation to the 
abattoir has much to commend it. But the times have changed since 
the days of the Peninsular War. Long-service troops have vanished ; 
and to replace them the pick of every continental nation is in the 
ranks. Unfortunately, too, “worst” is a very vague and indefinite 
term. If worst physically is meant, such indifferent material will 
not stand the hardships of campaigning. If worst intellectually, it 
will be beaten by the superior intelligence of its opponents. If worst 
morally, it will want courage and backbone. The North attempted 
to utilise the dregs of its population in 1864-5 with the most con- 
vineing result. The criminal or pauper recruits who “jumped” 
bounties had to be sent under vigilant guard to their regiments. 
They were driven into battle by armed pickets and provost-marshals 
behind the fighting line. They were faint-hearted and stupid. 
They skulked persistently when they could, so that great hordes of 
“ coffee-boilers”’ gathered at the rear during every encounter. They 
weakened the line of battle. And.in the words of Wilkeson: “ Take 
away the volunteers from the army of Potomac, and Lee could drown 
the rest of this army in the James River without firing a shot.” 
But for the percentage of volunteers scattered through the ranks, 
these cuffed and despised creatures would never have fought at all. 
The great mistake made by the North was in not resorting to con- 
scription at once. Volunteers were called for first of all, and thus 
the brave, the ardent, the heroic, instead of leavening the great 
mass, were drawn off and dashed to pieces against Lee’s entrench- 
ments. The indifferent material in the hastily-raised French levies 
of the winter of 1870 was doubtless one cause of their easy defeat. 
Nothing could be expected from the mobiles whose ignoble song 
was— 

‘** Tant pis pour la Patrie 

Sauvons sauvons notre vie!” 
Of whom an eye-witness said: “ Rien ne bat chez eux: pas de senti- 
ment du devoir; pas de sentiment de la Patrie.” The system of 
recruitment in France, as in England to-day, had absorbed the pick 
of the combatants into the regular army. The French regular 
trained soldier did not fail in courage on the battlefield: it was the 
collapse of organization and generalship which brought his country 
defeat. 

The religious and the reckless man—the latter of whom is far 
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from being in any sense the “ worst ’’—by general consent make the 
best material for the soldier. War demands the sacrifice of the 
noblest natures. Sergeant Forbes Mitchell has given us a wonderful 
picture of one of the old * powerfully prayerful” Highland regiments, 
who for stiff fighting were unequalled. They were organized as a 
parish with ministers and elders, and they received communion 
before they fought. Like these were the men of the “Stonewall ” 
brigade in the Civil War. Alas! they have vanished for ever. It 
is, a8 it were, a glimpse from the old world which sorts ill with these 
latter days. In Lee’s army during the last hopeless months of the 
struggle, with the growing conviction in each man’s heart that he 
was doomed, came a great religious revival. Men ceased to fear 
death, believing that sooner or later they must be killed, and that 
the date, the hour of their fate was “unalterably fixed.” They 
looked at every moment for portents and for the visible hand of God. 
A hen, it was reported, had laid an egg with “peace in fifty days” 
written upon it. Their faith grew with each disaster. The future 
in this life was a void blank; they were living in the presence of 
eternity. Their moral condition will explain their terrible efficiency 
as a fighting force. They were soldiers indeed. 

In every battle there must come a point when the strain upon the 
oombatants of one side or the other becomes greater than they can 
endure. In a word, there is a breaking point. No race and no 
nation has a monopoly of courage, though the individual animal will, 
in some cases, be better than in others. The strain is constant for 
a certain degree of training or courage in every age; modern weapons 
kill and mangle in the most terrible way and in the shortest possible 
space of time; but after all they only kill and mangle. They can 
do nothing more. The first emotions of a charge or attack are 
intoxicating in the literal sense. ‘ The rest of the assault is blurred 
in my recollection; I remember but the main features,” says 
Lieutenant “Herbert” of the desperate attack on the Kavanlik 
redoubt at Plevna. ‘“ Awful rifle-fire from Kavanlik trenches—guns 
discharge at point-blank range—gaps in my line—bugles sound 
‘storm ’—bayonets fixed and wild cries of Allah-—our skirmishers 
fall back and mix with main body—we are now in front line—troops 
get into confusion—brief and desperate encounter in last trench—we 
proceed to leave third trench, but lines falter under the awful fire 
from redoubt. We retreat to trench, where we come to a full-stop.” 
So in a few words is compressed a world of human agony and woe. 
As the losses become heavy men awake from their intoxication, fear 
assails them, and they begin to drop behind and skulk, lying flat on 
the ground. The German skirmish lines in 1870 left hundreds of such 
unwounded men in each copse and hollow of the ground as it moved 
forward. In vain the officers used their swords upon them; their 
nerves would not stand the strain. 
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Heavy loss brings the line up quickly, if it is inflicted in a short 
space of time. The 38th German Brigade at Mars-la-Tour checked 
at a loss of about 29 per cent., and seeing a French force advancing 
to a counter-attack turned and ran. The Prussian Guard at Grave- 
lotte gave way under a loss less than half as heavy. In each case the 
troops engaged were fighting their first action, but it is impossible to 
discover why, in the one instance, men could stand more than presum- 
ably picked troops of their own race endured in the other. There 
must have been some explanation but it is not apparent, unless indeed 
the guard saw that the attack was hopeless and refused to go forward ; 
such incidents happen in war with the most experienced troops. At 
Petersburg, in the American Civil War, before the assault the men of 
a brigade, famed in the army of Potomac for its desperate courage, 
when asked whether they were going to charge said, ‘“‘ No, we are not 
going to charge; we are going to run towards the Confederate earth- 
works and then we are going to run back. We have had enough of 
assaulting earthworks. We are tired and hungry and we want to 
rest and to eat.”’ 

Not the least terrible trial of the battlefield is a rout with the 
enemy in pursuit. The passage of the Beresina will to all time 
express the extremest intensity of mental torture. At such a moment 
men think only of themselves: panic usurps the place of reason and 
duty, and to escape from the imminent danger at the cost of whatever 
effort is the only purpose of the mind. They discard their incum- 
brances, their weapons, and even their uniforms. At Gravelotte the 
shattered German infantry burst from the wood in the Mance ravine, 
panic-stricken, wild with fright, deaf to their officers, devoid of all 
self-restraint, and charged upon their own guns and upon the king, 
whose presence failed to restrain them. At Plevna, when the first 
Russian attack recoiled, the soldiers were seen running without caps, 
rifles, boots, or coats, whilst their officers in vain strove to rally them. 
“‘T had never been in a general retreat,” says Lieutenant “ Herbert,” 
‘“‘and I do not care to dwell upon it, as it is far more terrible than the 
most desperate encounter.” 

But war would be comparatively humane if it were not for the fate 
of the wounded. In future battles, with the great range of the 
present small-bore rifle, it will be almost impossible to give satisfactory 
first aid on the battlefield. Field hospitals will have to be further 
towards the rear, field ambulances will not be able to approach closely 
the fighting line. The wounded will have to lie longer where they 
fall, and more men will be wounded and fewer in proportion killed 
outright by the small-bore bullet. They will be exposed to fresh 
injuries from the hostile fire and from the movements of cavalry and 
artillery over the ground. The surgical resources of an army are 
strictly limited, even if the injured could all be brought in, and can 
only deal with a given number in a given time. In the Franco- 
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German War the doctors had not finished their merciful work at 
Mars-la-Tour when they were wanted at Gravelotte. After days of 
work at Gravelotte they returned to the field of Mars-la-Tour, where 
they found men still living in agony with festering wounds. Others 
had ended a life hateful beyond imagination with their own hands. 
Amongst the list of missing whose fate no man knows there are many 
such tragedies. ‘Those who creep for shelter from the sun to some 
copse or cornfield, who escape the anxious search of the ambulances, 
are the true victims of war. “ In the burning heat of mid-day, in the 
dark shadows of midnight, crouched on stones and thistles in the 
stench of corpses around and of their own putrefying wounds—a prey 
whilst still quivering for the feasting vultures,” without water, 
without food, without help of man to assuage their torments, what to 
them is the meaning of glory, and what in this life their reward ? 
At Sadowa sixty wounded were found in a barn six days after the 
battle. They had lived God knows how. When found, the state of 
their wounds was such that not one of them could hope to survive. 
In the terrible battles in the Wilderness during the Civil War, the 
woods caught fire as the two sides fought, and the wounded were 
consumed by the flames. Dreadful perhaps; yet was this fate more 
dreadful than that of those who had crawled clear of the thickets and 
“‘ were eaten alive by the beetles o’ nights”? ‘The wounded,” says 
‘Wilkeson, “* were haunted with the dread of fire. . . Their hearts well- 
nigh ceased to beat when they thought they detected the smell of 
burning wood in the air. . . I saw many wounded soldiers who hung 
on to their rifles, and whose intentions were clearly stamped on their 
pallid faces. I saw one man, both of whose legs were broken, lying 
on the ground with his cocked rifle by his side and his ramrod in his 
hand. . . I knew he meant to kill himself in case of fire.’ At Cold 
Harbour the men who fell between the lines on the first day were left 
by either side to die. For war makes the human animal indifferent 
to others’ pain and suffering and careless of the single life. 

No wonder that with knowledge such as this, at the Geneva Con- 
ference Mr. Twining proposed to end the miseries of the hopelessly 
wounded by giving the coup de grdce. The time may come when 
such a measure will be permitted; now it shocks our squeamish 
humanity which cannot bear to read of such things, still less to think 
of them. The time, too, may come when we shall devise some means 
of saving life in a battle at sea, or arrive at some international agree- 
ment. When I recently urged this necessity, a critic objected that 
in battle ships have other things to do than to rescue the drowning. 
As if it were not possible to have Red Cross vessels with each squadron, 
whose one work should be life-saving. But it seems Governments 
and Admiralties have no time for such merciful thoughts as these. 
Yet for bare economy’s sake it will be mad folly to allow our precious 
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sailors to be needlessly drowned: and it might lead to something 
very like the trial of the twelve generals at Athens. 

Humanity condemns war altogether and yet war persists. It 
has become more dreadful, if slightly less bloody, with the advance 
of civilisation. Shall we ever be rid of it? Not perhaps till the 
world is regenerated, and till anger and passion disappear from 
the hearts of man. It is, after all, only the continuous inevitable 
struggle for existence carried to its bitterest extreme and in its in- 
tensest form. We may, and with justice, denounce purely offensive 
war as wicked and unnecessary, but the old question will crop up, 
what is a purely offensive war? Peace, too, has its horrors: there 
are many employments and manufactures which exact a certain 
annual sacrifice of human life, and yet the shareholders in railways 
and electric-lighting works, the owners of white-lead works are quite 
content to draw their profits. War isa national speculation upon a 
gigantic scale, and if the statesman of the Bismarck type sees profit 
to be made by it he will enter upon it without compunction. Peace 
Societies by deprecating armaments only now do mischief to the 
nation where they make converts. Our sole road to peace with the 
present condition of the civilised world is to render attacks upon 
ourselves unlikely to succeed, and therefore inexpedient from a business 
point of view. Nothing is more dangerous than the unguided 
emotionalism which denounces armaments. Conscription by exposing 
every adult male to the risk of wounds or death will make even the 
armed nation reluctant to go to war. I commend to the Peace 
Societies the suggestion that if the editors of all the world’s news- 
papers were rendered liable to military service there would be far 
fewer wars, and in this country a more vigilant watch kept upon our 
armaments. 

The brutalising effect of war upon the individual character is an 
ascertained fact. On the other hand the training for war, as it 1s 
understood on the Continent, brings great national advantages. It 
promotes physical well-being by giving the recruit healthy out-door 
life at a critical period in his existence. It teaches discipline and 
obedience, virtues which are of immense value in civil life, and which 
in Germany have raised the efficiency of the working class to a 
remarkable extent. It does for the character what the primary school 
does for the intellect, and produces a stiffer and stronger type of man. 
Sooner or later, unless we have resort to it, we shall be driven from 
the field. Only by it can we fully man our navy as we ought, and 
only by it can we provide a strong army to hold for us our dependencies 
in the hour of attack. By making such provision we shall be serving 
the cause of peace, and assuring the fulfilment of the prayer, ‘‘ Give 


peace in our time, O Lord.” 
H. W. Wiurson. 


(Author of /ron*lads in Action.) 
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SUNDAY CLOSING IN OPERATION. 


Ir is now some six years since a Royal Commission, appointed to 
inquire into the effect of the Sunday Closing Act in Wales, re- 
ported that “in Cardiff and some of the mining districts the Act 
cannot be said to have diminished intemperance ;” and were as full an 
inquiry to be made into the present condition of Cardiff as was made 
on that occasion, I am afraid that the same report might have to be 
repeated. My reasons for this opinion are facts chiefly of a statistical 
kind, which have frequently been published, and are practically not 
disputed, information which I have received in private conversation 
with official and other persons who have closely studied the subject, 
and my own experience derived partly from a diligent attendance at 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions, and partly from a visit I recently paid 
to the illegal and unlicensed places in the town where intoxicating 
liquor can be obtained on a Sunday. I regard the value of these 
three sources of evidence as indicated by the order in which I have 
named them; there are, of course, various people who can speak 
with greater authority than I can on each of the three heads; but I 
think I can fairly claim as full information on the subject generally 
as any outsider is likely to obtain; and as I have frequently changed 
and modified my opinions in the course of my inquiries, I hope I 
may be capable of treating the subject with a tolerable degree of 
impartiality. 

To begin with, it may be well to indicate the three ways in which 
the object of the Act is defeated, taking that object to be the removal 
from the poorer classes of the temptation to excessive drinking which 
is afforded by the existence of places at which beer can be obtained on 
a Sunday. Sunday beer, then, can be obtained in Cardiff in three 
ways: at a club, at a sheebeen, and sometimes at the very curious 
institution which, for want of a better name, is commonly known as 
the Hotel de Marl. It can be obtained at a club because the members 
of a properly organized club own the property of the club, and 
therefore if the legal conjuring trick of making the man who drinks 
the beer the owner of it before he pays for it is satisfactorily per- 
formed, there is no sale. If the object of the club is merely to 
provide its members with beer, it is commonly called “ bogus,” and 
there seems to be ground for saying that it is illegal, though I confess 
that this seems to me very doubtful. The difficulty of making such a 
club illegal by legislation, lies in the fact that many clubs exist in 
great vigour which, as I hope I may convince my readers, are 
admirably conducted, and serve a very useful social purpose, but are 
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legally indistinguishable from “bogus” clubs. A shebeen is simply 
an ordinary house where beer is sold in defiance of the law, and at 
considerable risk both to the seller and buyer; the difficulty of dealing 
with shebeens consists merely in procuring sufficient evidence of a 
sale. The Hotel de Marl is a gathering of miscellaneous persons, 
which originally took place in a marl pit, whence the name, each of 
whom subscribes as much or as little as he sees fit to the cost of a 
barrel of beer which is bought wholesale, and the contents of which 
are divided more or less equally among the purchasers and their 
friends. As a sale by wholesale is not within the provision of the 
Licensing Act, and as the persons concerned do not care to insist on 
any exact correspondence between the obligation to pay and the right 
to drink, the device is perfectly legal, and has so far only been defeated 
by the police obtaining or assuming an order, from the owner of the 
land where the liquor is consumed, to evict trespassers. 

The development of the club under the influence of the Welsh 
Sunday Closing Act, or, at all events, since the passing of that Act in 
1881, is in itself remarkable. The first prosecution of a club under 
the Licensing Acts took place in 1884 ; in 1885 there were computed to 
be no less than a hundred and fifty-one clubs in existence in Cardiff, 
nearly all of which were, probably, merely drinking hells; and eighty- 
nine convictions in the succeeding three years show that the evil had 
become an exceedingly serious one. Since the latter date the number 
of convictions has fallen, I understand, to almost nothing ; owing, in 
the first place, to the rise of the shebeen to replace the bogus club ; 
and, in the second, to the rise of institutions with the greater number 
of which no fault can be found. How great a part these clubs now 
play in the life of the Cardiff citizen may be estimated by the fact 
that on one Sunday in January a rough, but. essentially trustworthy, 
census showed that rather more than five thousand men visited 
twenty-one clubs. On the one hand, no doubt, a man was counted 
once on every visit he made; on the other, there were probably some 
clubs which were not watched. My own experience on a recent 
Sunday evening pointed strongly in the same direction as these 
figures. Setting to work at seven in the evening, I visited some 
twelve clubs before eleven, embracing between them probably every 
existing type, from the extensive premises inhabited by the Con- 
servative Workingmen’s Club, down to the ordinary artizan’s house 
occupied by a body known in practice only by the name of its 
secretary ; and in describing what I saw in these two places, I may 
be able to convey my impressions of my experience as a whole. I 
will only premise that I am perfectly well aware how superficial my 
experience was, and that it is possible that in a few cases preparations 
may have been made to receive me; but I believe that I am capable 
of making a proper allowance for these two considerations. 
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The Conservative Working Men’s Club is one of the most powerful 
political organizations in the town, and on the evening in question 
had a membership of something over a thousand; my impression is 
that when I saw it, between eight and nine in the evening, there 
were probably from two to three hundred men inside it. There are 
three principal rooms in the club, one of them probably some eighty 
feet or more long, all of them were full of men reading newspapers in 
the reading room, talking and smoking in the other two rooms. There 
is a card-room where money points are not allowed, and a billiard 
table, neither of which are allowed to be, or are used on Sunday. 
About as large a proportion of the men were drinking as one would 
expect to see engaged in the same occupation in a St. James Street 
elub, and the number of obviously drunken men was about in the 
same ratio. I was, it may be added, able to judge tolerably of the 
general condition of the men I saw, since, as I have said, most of them 
were talking, and my companion spoke to a great many of: them. 
The subscription to the club is, I think, four shillings a year; when a 
member’s quarterly subscription is in arrear he very soon ceases to be 
a member ; a daily dinner and supper can be had at ordinary prices, 
and are freely patronised, and I believe the club is making profits 
counted by hundreds of pounds, of which part goes to the party, and 
part to summer and winter treats to the wives and children of members. 
On the other hand I saw Somebody’s Club in a remcte suburb; I entered 
a narrow passage, made still narrower by a row of men standing along 
each side of it; I managed to screw myself into a similarly crowded 
room, and saw another one beyond. The premises being small there 
may have been fifty or sixty men present, and the impression left on 
my mind is that about a third of them were obviousiy the worse for 
liquor. I know that a great many of them shook my hand a good 
many times, but I managed to escape without making a speech. All 
the other clubs I saw ranged between these two, roughly speaking the 
four larger and most of the smaller ones I saw resembling the former 
rather than the latter. I probably left about a dozen other small clubs 
unvisited. 

Unlike as are the two clubs I have described, yet they have a good 
deal in common; both probably provide for their current expenses 
out of the profits made by selling liquor, which I understand is the 
ideal arrived at by many more famous institutions; both are helped 
to do this by the Sunday Closing Act, and both are, I believe, 
enabled to carry on their business according to law, by the fact 
that they are limited liability companies, with the members for 
shareholders. I do not, in fact, know how the Working Men’s Club 
is constituted, any more than I know the constitution of my own club 
in Pall Mall; but at the end of my Sunday tour I became a member 
of the Tradesmen’s Club, which is, I believe, the last of the minor 
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organizations which has passed safely through the ordeal provided by 
Petty and Quarter Sessions. This is, in fact, a limited company, capital 
£250, divided into a thousand shares of 5s. each. Of these five 
shillings one is payable on application, the other four have not yet 
been called up. I made my application in the passage, paid my shil- 
ling, and listened to about a dozen respectable men discussing local 
politics for twenty minutes; the next day I received notice of allot- 
ment, a copy of articles and memorandum of association, which, with 
one questionable provision, seem to be duly in order and, but for a rule 
forbidding “late hours, except on very special occasions,” I can get 
my midnight drink at the Tradesman’s Club as easily as I could at 
the Athenwum if I belonged to it. 

I do not quite know what moral is to be drawn from my experience 
of Cardiff clubs. Personally, I think that to interfere with such a 
body as the Conservative Working Men’s Club would be tyrannical 
to an extreme degree; but at any rate, any serious interference is 
impossible. As to the other clubs which stand with the respectable 
ones, and with which they must fall, I do not feel qualified to discuss 
the amount of harm they do which would otherwise be left undone ; 
but I had abundant evidence of one important fact, which is that the 
activity-of the police, and the severity of the sentences passed some 
time ago upon law breakers, have induced the persons concerned to 
show a punctilious obedience to the letter of the law which certainly 
suprised me. Lists of members, articles of association, proof of regis- 
tration, income tax receipts, and other documents capable of proving 
the existence of a limited liability company, all in admirable order for 
immediate production in the police court were shown me in the worst 
elub I visited. I believe all the clubs had reading rooms, containing 
newspapers and books, which are, I understand, strong evidence of the 
character of a club being otherwise than bogus; admission to many 
of the clubs is difficult to procure, owing merely to legal scruples ; and 
in some cases where I appeared otherwise than as a more or less dis- 
tinguished stranger, a member who was anxious to introduce me as a 
guest had to go through a number of forms, including the payment 
of sixpence ora shilling, which, if they are always carried out as 
exactly as they were on the occasion of my visits, amply protect every- 
body concerned from the more obvious dangers of the law. 

I do not think it is easy to exaggerate the danger of the evils caused 
by shebeens ; a very brief experience of Assizes and Quarter Sessions, 
not to speak of the police court, affords ample proof of the kind of 
erime they are capable of producing, both directly and indirectly. 
How widely spread the evil is, it is, however, difficult to say. The 
Sunday Closing Commission, at all events, believed that the evil wasa 
serious one, and was largely caused by Sunday Closing. For six 
years preceding the passing of the Act the number of persons pro- 
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ceeded against for shebeening was nine, which rose to a hundred and 
fifty-three during a similar period after the Act had come fully into 
operation. Since the date of the Commission the number of convictions 
for illicit dealing have risen steadily, except that in 1892 an enormous 
and partially evanescent increase took place, in consequence, I believe, 
of extra activity on the part of the police. Statistics are, however, 
unsatisfactory guides in the matter, since they depend partly on the 
zeal of the police, and are confused by a variety of circumstances, such 
as the fact that of late years the police have taken to proceeding 
against the customers of shebeens as aiders and abettors, and the 
difficulty of distinguishing proceedings against shebeens from those 
against clubs. 

I am ready, and indeed happy, to admit that my personal experience 
of shebeens surprised me, considering the information I had received 
from various quarters. For an hour and a half on Saturday night, 
and the same time on Sunday morning, I roamed through the mast 
notorious neighbourhoods in Cardiff seeking for a shebeen, and. I.only 
found one, and that had been raided an hour before. My guide was, 
I believe, capable; my disguise was as complete as I thought it ad- 
visable to make it, and in fact I took care never to be in view when 
my accomplice was asking in vain for beer. The vigilance of the 
police was commendable, but we managed to evade it, and yet our 
shebeening was undoubtedly a failure. The one shebeen we found 
was in the most notorious street in Cardiff, Mary Anne by name. 
The door of the house. was open, a woman and my guide exchanged 
two words and we walked into a small front room on the ground 
floor, furnished with a bed, two chairs, and a table, and a four and a 
half gallon barrel in a cupboard. One barrel had, as I have said, 
been seized an hour before, which fact added to our security, as one 
warrant at least was accounted for, but it also added gloom to the enter- 
tainment as our two hostesses and our one host could talk of nothing 
but the three months’ imprisonment which would begin for them the 
next Tuesday week. Meanwhile they were making what profit they 
could. The beer had been good but was, to my comfort, heavily 
watered. It was retailed at threepence a pint, and in the five minutes 
[ was in the room nine pints were served to as many men. My hosts 
had another Sunday before them, and had, I suppose, a chance of 
making sufficient profit to keep them for the intervening week. I 
have been unable to ascertain their subsequent fate, but was told on 
the best authority that they would probably plead guilty, prove unable 
to pay a heavy fine, and go to gaol for three months. My companions 
in aiding and abetting were rough, but as respectable looking as mast 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring streets. Had the police inter- 
rupted our refreshment, I am informed, we should have been fined a 
shilling and costs, altogether something under fifteen shillings. 
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My attempt at crime, as I have said, was practically a failure; 
though the fact remains that on that particular night and morning 
the police achieved no less than six successful raids. My experience, 
coupled with subsequently obtained information, leads me to believe 
that my failure is accounted for by the fact that I had limited my 
guide to so-called “pure” shebeens; that is, we were not to enter 
any house where other forms of vice than illegal drinking were 
practised, since such visits would be not only trying in themselves 
but alien to my object. I cannot give any further proof of this 
explanation without reporting conversations which were confidential ; 
but my opinion, for what it is worth, is decided on this point. If I 
am right it follows that the stranger in Cardiff who merely wishes 
for drink cannot obtain it with the facility with which he once could. 
With the native of Cardiff, who has a circle of acquaintance in 
certain quarters, the case may very well be different; and Police 
Court statistics seem to show that drinking is connected with other 
forms of vice to an excessive extent. 

Of the Hotel de Marl I, unfortunately for myself, saw nothing. 
I understand that the promptitude of the police has, in fact, put an 
end to the institution, at all events during the winter months. But 
the legal position of the Marlites is so strong that I cannot believe 
that the difficulty will not recur. A field has been openly to let for 
the purpose, but fortunately the would-be drinkers do not understand 
the strength of their position; if, however, any quick-witted fellow 
possessing a slight power of organization should arise among them, I do 
not see how, under certain circumstances, an intolerable public scandal 
is to be prevented without a flagrant breach of the law by the police. 

I have said nothing as to the prevalence of the bond fide traveller, 
though there is much that might be said, and as I am generally a 
hond fide traveller myself whenever I am in Wales on a Sunday, I 
have had some practical experience of the subject. But taking him 
at his worst, he probably does not cause more drunkenness on a 
Sunday than he would if the Sunday Closing Act had not been 
passed, though the evil he causes is concentrated in places which do 
not deserve it. Iam not able to speak with any authority of the 
effect of the Act outside Cardiff; but I have known Cardiff for nine 
years, and during nearly half that time I have lived in the town. For 
those years I have watched clubs give way to shebeens, and shebeens 
again give way to clubs, as a knowledge of the law spread among 
the classes who buy their beer by retail. I do not regard the rise of 
clubs as an unmixed evil, and as far as the general merits of the 
Sunday Closing Act are concerned, I prefer to hold my judgment in 
suspense. But I am certain it has caused certain evils, and I have 
done my best to investigate them, and to disclose the result of my 
investigation impartially. 

Harry L. Sreprey. 
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Tur Bethel Pike, or, as it is sometimes ealled, the “old rock road,”’ 
runs right through what was once the blackest bit of the black belt of 
Virginia ; and this latter term, let me hasten to explain, has no-geo- 
logical significance whatever, but was merely used to indicate that 
middle region of the State where, in former days, the negro was most 
thick upon the land. Regarding the second name conferred upon the 
decayed highway, along which I am going to ask the reader to travel 
with me in fancy for a short distance, it will be sufficient to say that 
the remains of the only effort ever made in Virginia to macadamize 
a country road still strew its surface. This memorable achievement 
belongs to the days of stage coaches sixty years ago. It took the 
shape of a narrow causeway of rough rocks bisecting the broad mud 
track of which the ordinary Virginia road did then and still does 
consist, and was once regarded as the wonder of its time. I have seen 
old pictures—mostly, however, of advertising tendencies, of the stage 
coach skimming this crude embankment at the giddiest rate. But ever 
since I can remember, the chief aim of the declining traffic has been 
to dodge the fearsome causeway by hugging first one fence and then 
the other, according as weather and circumstances permitted. Now- 
adays, indeed, you may travel for miles along the Bethel Pike with- 
out meeting any traffic whatsoever, whether horse or foot, and this 
not because the road has relapsed into a state of nature, for that is the 
normal condition of most Virginia roads, but because there are scareely 
any people left to travel on it. 

There is probably no more pathetic sight of the kind to be seen 
anywhere than that presented by large districts, nay, whole counties, 
in this same black belt of Virginia. In regions nearer home it is true 
the deer may wander or the sheep nibble over the vanished habitations 
of an expatriated peasantry. But in such cases it is rather the tri- 
umph of economy—if in some eyes an undesirable triumph—over 
sentimental poverty. The human occupants must have lived perpetu- 
ally upon the borderland of want: their four-footed successors are-at 
least the symbol of wealth and the pastures they wander over are of 
greater, not less profit to their owner, than before. But here over 
large districts of Virginia everything has gone or almost everything— 
squirearchy and peasantry alike—and they were not miserable and 
poverty-stricken, but happy and prosperous. Nor is there here any 
stock to take their place, for stock would starve upon the briars and 
broomsedge that run riot over the deserted fields. And these people, 
let it be remembered, lived here, not for many centuries it is true, but 
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for more than two, and this for the purpose in hand is much the same 
as twenty. 

The leading cause of this desolation, it need hardly be said, was 
the civil war and the collapse of negro slavery. But it was by no 
means the only one. The recent history of the South is on the whole 
one of progress. Those districts that were naturally rich in soil or 
mineral wealth, have maintained or vastly improved their former posi- 
tion. Those which are naturally poor have retrograded with still 
greater rapidity, and it was upon these latter that the most patriarchal 
establishments in the old slavery days were very largely to be found. 
For the last few years it has been all that the keen Yankee or thrifty 
German can do, to hold his own upon the richest lands of America. 
The fight of the easy going and somewhat shiftless gentry of Virginia 
upon'some of the poorest ceased long ago, and was a foregone conelu- 
sion, though hardly at the close of the sixties a foreseen one. For ] 
remember very well about that time how people in those parts felt 
and spoke regarding the future. A large number of the gentry and 
practically all the yeomen or middling class remained upon their 
farms after the war. They could not all goto Baltimore and become 
lawyers and insurance agents, though so many Virginians did fly to 
that: then almost sole harbour of refuge, as to create a grievance 
among the natives not yet quite forgotten. By the close of the 
decade which saw the war, almost every landowner remaining on his 
place, and these were many, had contrived to collect sufficient imple- 
ments and stock wherewith to cultivate his lands. The latter, carry- 
ing good houses and what local custom considered good outbuildings, 
were ‘at least his own, if sometimes encumbered. The negroes had 
virtually not moved, and could be hired at wages which, compared to 
the rest of the continent were very low. The Southerners are consti- 
tutionally a sanguine people, and the Virginian, when he had recoy- 
ered from the shock of war and reconstruction, and had fairly settled 
down at home again, was distinctly hopeful of his future as a farmer. 
He was poor of course, and had little or no credit, for his negroes had 
been ‘his security, while now they were free men and his labourers. 
But with very few exceptions the Virginian gentleman had never tasted 
luxury as the word is commonly understood. Of the many 
daily necessities of an English landowner or gentleman of most 
moderate means he never dreamt. In his establishment there had 
been a rude plenty, but in its appointments and fittings, except that 
everything was clean, and that it was distinctly the home of a gentle- 
man as opposed to that of a mere farmer, there was no approach to 
the interior of the ordinary English country mansion. 

An owner of three thousand acres would rank in England among 
the lesser squirearchs. But three thousand British acres before the 
recent collapse, and even yet sometimes, would mean £150,000 or 
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nearly a million of dollars. Now half that sum in the palmiest days 
of slavery would have bought out nearly any of the bigger magnates 
in Virginia, land slaves and personalty, and few of the country gentry 
were worth a quarter of it. I mention this because so much rubbish 
has been written of ante-bellum luxury and splendour by imaginative 
Americans, either Northerners who knew nothing of the old Southern 
life, or by untravelled Southerners whose notions of luxury mean 
abundance of home-cured ham,a mint julep before breakfast, or a 
black boy to pull their boots off. Such writers have been taken too 
literally, and much misconception has arisen both in England and 
America regarding the actual standard of that happy, careless, and 
picturesque life, which distinguished the Southern States, and most of 
all Virginia, before the war. 

The Virginia gentry of slavery days lived simply, partly because 
they had to, and partly because they knew no other life. The cares 
of a plantation and the ownership of a hundred or two negroes did 
not admit of those prolonged absences in which a mere rent receiver 
could indulge. In some districts that I could indicate there was 
money made in a modest way by actual farming. In most, however, 
and in particular such as we are now considering, if the estate was 
self-supporting it was as much as it was capable of. When the domestic 
wants of the planter’s household had been supplied, and the numerous 
families of negroes fed and clothed, all of which was done with little 
recourse to the city merchant, there was not often a great deal left for 
outside needs. Education was, of course, a leading item, but the State 
University was comparatively inexpensive, nor were there sons in 
crack regiments, nor wine-merchants’ bills worth mentioning, nor did 
the accounts of tailor and dressmaker make very serious demands on 
this happy rustic society. Taxes were light, while of those innumer- 
able tributes to his position which, in the shape of local subscriptions, 
lighten the purse of even the smaller English squire, the Virginia 
landowner knew nothing. ‘There was no high-class fast life to attract 
the men folk, either of a sporting or convivial sort. Young gentlemen 
went to the dogs occasionally, as they will do all the world over ; but 
in Virginia they had to go there in a dismal squalid fashion, amid the 
atmosphere of provincial whisky saloons and low companions. The 
tone of society, however, was in general wholesome and excellent, and 
it matters little if its backsliders had no opportunity of sowing their 
wild oats like gentlemen, if there be in that any particular merit. 

The very simplicity of this old Virginia society was its charm, with 
its courteous old-fashioned manners and its hearts both stout and kind, 
and as much education within its ranks as was in those days necessary 
to ladies and gentlemen living out of touch with the world’s great 
centres. Perhaps the principal domestic extravagance of these days 
was the annual visit to the Springs, a pilgrimage no properly consti- 
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tuted Virginia family could omit. Here were mountain breezes and 
healing waters for the sickly ; dancing and flirting ad galore for the 
young; and opportunities Sor the old of telling stories and cracking 
jokes and talking politics, such as no local court-house could offer. 
That was a happy day always when the family started in all its glory 
for the Springs. The wheat harvest was over, the corn was “laid by,” 
the young tobacco plants had “taken holt,” and under the hot July 
sun were dimpling the red hillsides or darker low grounds in chequered 
lines of green. ‘The negroes were sleek and fat, and happy in the 
sunshine and the abundance around them. ‘There was a lull in the 
year’s anxieties, and the lord of this strangely constituted kingdom 
possessed his soul, for once, in peace as the family coach, loaded with 
trunks and piloted by some ancient retainer, turned off the ruts of the 
private road on to the ruts of the great main highway. Along the 
same route, too, went the saddle-horses, bestridden by frolicsome sons 
or cackling negroes, pacing, racking, or fox-trotting along in the red 
dust, all bound for one or other of those mountain Meccas of the Vir- 
ginia pilgrims. ‘This forlorn old rugged, deserted turnpike echoed in 
former days to the merry tramp of thousands of these light-hearted 
pilgrims. Now those indefatigable beetles, whose mission consists in 
rolling the summer dust of Virginia highways into pellets, pursue 
their inscrutable calling from morning till night, without fear of 
destruction by wheel or hoof. Entertaining, it was true, was the delight 
of the old Virginian, nor were there ever in the world more charming 
hosts; but the plantation provided almost wholly for the simple enter- 
tainment, for there nearly everything was produc ed that ministered to 
a guest’s wants. The saddle-horse that was sent to fetch him from 
the station, even the servant that led it there was raised on the place ; 
the blankets he slept under were woven in the cabins ; the mutton, the 
ham, the hot biscuits, the sweet milk, and the other simple and admir- 
able condiments that, with the the exception of a mint julep before 
breakfast, and perhaps a glass or two of Madeira at dinner, formed 
the acme of local Epicureanism were all home grown. 

I should not, however, have thought it worth while to drop into 
any financial comparisons concerning the bygone gentry of Virginia, 
except for the reason that it has always seemed to me a pity that so 
much florid nonsense about “ Barons” and “lavish splendour” and the 
like should have obscured not only the truth, but, in a measure, also 
the chief excellence of this society, which lay in its simplicity. A 
simplicity, too, of which it was itself almost unconscious, for it knew 
nothing else and had no standard of comparison. Owing a good deal 
to this latter cause, and with the help of an idealist literature, also 
due partly to it, the Southerner of this generation has almost per- 
suaded himself that his slave-owning forbears ate off gold and silver 
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plates, drove habitually in a coach and six, and traced their descent to 
the most illustrious houses of Britain. 

As a matter of fact, Virginia had been none too prosperous for the 
last generation of the slave era. Her lands had been going down, and 
but for the great demand for negroes occasioned by the development 
of the new cotton planting industry in the far south, some crisis in her 
affairs must have occurred thirty vears before she was forced into war 
by her hot-headed sisters. She saved herself by becoming, through 
the force of circumstances, ‘“‘a raising state,” and for the last period of 
the old life her chief export was negroes. This sounds more brutal 
than it actually was, for trade was fortuitous as far as the indi- 
vidual went, though systematic as regards the State as a whole, and 
this again sounds paradoxical. But, as a matter of fact, the export 
was not intentional, except on the part of the slave-trader who prowled 
about, tempting the less scrupulous owners with offers of two thousand 
dollars for a stalwart man or fifteen hundred for a “likely” woman 
out of his abundant stock of humanity. Among even the best masters 
it had always been considered legitimate to part with a negro who had 
proved himself incorrigible ; but that channel through which Virginia 
negroes went South in the greatest numbers was the forced sale under 
bankruptcy or legal pressure, when these human assets, amid general 
lamentation, and the remorseful wailings of their owners, had to take 
their chance with the furniture and the cattle, beneath the inexorable 
hammer of the auctioneer. 

To come back, however, to the close of the war and the period of 
reconstruction referred to at the beginning of this paper. Numb 
despair had been succeeded by something like hope in the breasts of 
the Virginians, who still stuck to their homesteads. I well remember 
the state of feeling upon this subject. The land had never, it was 
truly said, been reasonably treated under slavery. And upon this 
everyone was agreed. To kindly treatment the exhausted acres and 
infertile fields would generously respond. So said Yankee farmers 
who began to put in an appearance, though not a very warmly 
welcomed one ; so said hard-headed Scotchmen and confident cock-sure 
Englishmen. And so at last came to believe the native owners, though 
not quite so confident, because they knew them better, of the ready 
response to improvement of their paternal acres as the strangers who 
lectured them on the subject, and what was better still, backed their 
opinion by purchasing for purposes of illustration no inconsiderable 
share of the country. There was a good excuse indeed in those days 
for the number of estates that were for sale; and very eligible they 
appeared. Their buildings were far superior to the ordinary farm- 
house of Canada, and there was no suggestion of that backwoods life 
which had hitherto been indelibly associated both in the British and 
New England minds with expatriation. The lands were well watered 
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and lay in gentle undulations ready for the plough. The landscape 
was not sublime, but it was good to look upon, and still is so for those, 
if there could be any such, to whom its briery wastes and sedgy 
fields and rotting fences tell no tales. Stately forests of fine timber 
covered the unoccupied spaces: prolific orchards of apple and peach- 
trees bloomed around the homesteads: the climate was the best 
upon the Atlantic coast. It was, in truth, a region calculated to hold 
the affection of its sons, and to attract the stranger, particularly the 
educated stranger, and imbue him with a hankering for country life 
under such conditions as seemed here to exist. ‘ Here will I live and 
die,” was the resolve of many a New Englander and not a few Brit- 
ishers as they surveyed the roomy, and even dignified looking man- 
sion, with its ancestral oaks and broad acres, that had just passed into 
their hands at a price which seemed to them a bargain, and to those 
who knew perhaps a little better, quite fair and reasonable. Such 
prices, indeed, read now like a joke, though in truth a very grim one. 
“« Who can suppose,” wrote an English author and authority on such 
matters about the year 1870, “that these Virginian estates, now 
freely offered at thirty and forty dollars an acre, will be long in the 
market at figures such as these.” A true enough prophet was our 
author, but alack, alack, not in the fashion he intended. Far as the 
eye can see, and that is very far indeed from some high points upon 
the Bethel Pike, there is scarcely a farm that if put upon the market 
to-day would fetch, not forty, but fowr dollars an acre. Upon behalf 
of most I will undertake to say that the auctioneer would expend his 
eloquence upon deaf ears and shout his laudatory platitudes in vain. 

But this is merely the bald financial side of the question, though it 
may be doubted if pages of description could tell a woeful tale more 
significantly. I do not know that this is a very interesting, or what 
would be called a very tragic tale, to the general reader. I am not in 
a position to judge. It is simply that of the depopulation of a vast 
region, where life for long ages went merrily, but is now silent, or 
very nearly so, and the feeble sparks that flicker here and there amid 
the weedy desolation, only seem to me to accentuate the sadness of the 
scene. 

Everyone has gone, not only the old families, but the later ones, 
who with help and hope and capital came in a quarter of a century 
ago to fill up the gaps that war and its consequences had made, and 
to demonstrate that the poor lands of Virginia only wanted farming 
properly to laugh with gladness. One after another natives and 
foreigners gave up the unequal struggle. 

The latter soon found that except in the strips of river bottom they 
had struck land of a poverty beyond all calculation, and through 
whose too often porous subsoil manures disappeared with heart- 
breaking rapidity. No natural grass, as in the Northern States, and 
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western counties even of Virginia, grew upon the waste places to cover 
their nakedness, but broomsedge and briars and thorns and saplings 
only. To achieve a set of clover required considerable effort, and 
even then the result was problematical—while winter storms cut deep 
channels in the soft red hillsides, and summer suns blistered and defer- 
tilized the galls and scars that marked their course. In the middle of 
the “‘ seventies” prices fell grievously. The West, with her overflow- 
ing abundance, grew nearer every year. All grades of tobacco but the 
very best, which was producible only in certain counties, ceased to 
pay. Growing seven or eight bushels of wheat to the acre, with an 
occasional twelve, had been possible under slavery, and remained 
possible, though hardly profitable with the high prices which followed 
the war, but with the collapse of the grain markets became an ab- 
surdity. The fattening of cattle on land that could rarely be 
persuaded to take or hold grass worth mentioning was out of the 
question. Guide books and histories, and magazine writers from time 
immemorial, tell us that all this was because the lands of East Vir- 
ginia were worn out by repeated crops of tobacco. There is a half or 
rather quarter truth about this—as everyone with a practical experi- 
ence of this subject knows that amounts to a fiction. This is what 
many of the strangers thought who came into the country after the 
war, and it took them some years to find out that the greater part of 
the land was “ naiteral po’ in the woods,” as the vernacular had it. 
The country had been well enough to live happily in and raise negroes. 
Even after this, till the West came into action, it remained as a sort 
of possibility. But with the fierce competition of fat prairies and 
low prices, what could such a region hope for? People cannot live on 
sentiment or feed on climate. Nor can old associations or tender 
memories keep the wolf from the door. 

Ever since the period following the war it has been my lot to 
traverse, at stated intervals, the same twenty miles or so of the old 
Bethel Pike. And if I take as my text this particular line of road it is 
only because I know it best, and have been an eye witness of its slow 
but sure decay, and have the melancholy satisfaction as I ride along of 
peopling its deserted homesteads and abandoned fields with familiar 
names and well-remembered faces. But this, after all, is but a fraction 
of a large slice of Virginia which tells the same sad tale. Nor would it 
be a spectacle half so pathetic if the country, as here and there is actu- 
ally the case, had been wholly abandoned to the forests of scrub, oak, 
and pine, that without intrinsic value of their own would, if unchecked, 
at least have thrown their kindly canopy over these dismal skeletons 
of the past. But life, as I have said, flickers feebly yet upon these 
old estates. Heaven knows who they now belong to. Most of them 
have changed hands, and that more than once, and always at declin- 
ing prices, since I first knew them. Many of them are now hardly 
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worth paying taxes on, and taxes are low. Here and there a sur- 
viving scion of some old family may be found struggling with the 
briars, bearing but little likeness in appearance or education, and 
still less in the condition of his life, to his forbears. Sometimes the 
dilapidated acres are still owned by the family, who are scattered in 
trade or what not all over the United States, while some “ poor white ” 
or negro tenant undertakes to pay a rent which theoretically almost 
nominal is reduced in practice to microscopic proportions. Mortga- 
gees own many through foreclosure, storekeepers, perhaps, or lawyers 
in the local towns, and if they get rent enough to pay the taxes. and 
keep the buildings from actually falling, it is the utmost satisfaction, 
unless may be a few days quail shooting in November, that they 
derive from the acquisition. In some places, indeed, the forests have 
re-asserted themselves so freely that the very deer, after a banishment 
of a century, let us say, have found their way back to as great a soli- 
tude as that from which they were originally driven. But for the 
most part the landscape lies as open as of old, and the fields keep 
their former boundaries, marking them rather by the lusty growth of 
briars and saplings that have flourished especially along the fences 
than by the rotting rails they hide. And at the season of the year 
when, in happier days, the cheery shout of the negro, as he followed 
his plough or harrow over the red corn lands, and the busy stir of 
rural life filled the air, the blooms of the dog-wood and the wild 
cherry and the peach blow over wastes of broom sedge, that are in 
themselves, perhaps, less depréssing to look upon than the dismal 
efforts to fight against fate which break the desolation. 

Here is a hillside on whose briery face the withered corn-stalks of 
two years ago are still standing, telling by their miserable attenuation 
a tale unmistakeable. Here a few acres of wheat thin beyond belief 
upon the ground, and of a sickly colour, save where some old tobacco- 
barn or cabin has stood, and a bright, rank patch shows by contrast 
what wheat should be in April, and what it is not. There, again, a 
field of last year’s corn has been followed in the ordinary local rota- 
tion by oats, which amid dead corn-stalks and a promising growth of 
weeds and bushes is making a desperate struggle for existence. If it 
achieves this last it may thresh out six bushels to the acre, a miserable 
output indeed, but one which the sickly wheat-field across the road will 
hardly run to. Fine horses, as everybody knows, once scampered and 
whinnyed over these now tangled wastes, horses that were the pride of 
a sport-loving population, whose sires often had borne names of 
note upon Newmarket Heath and Epsom Downs, themselves dis- 
tinguished upon Southern race-tracks, and not unfamiliar with the 
music of horn and hound. It is needless to remark that the Virginia 
horse, which still enjoys some reputation in America, does not find its 
model in the miserable drudges that, scarred by collar and trace-chain, 
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toil in these unprofitable furrows, or drag the crazy, half-loaded 
waggons along the old rock road. 

Following along the latter, it carries us every now and again with 
sharp descent and little ceremony into the waves of some rapid stream 
that brawls over its pebbly bed with a callous gaiety that seems some- 
how at variance with the scenes through which it is travelling. As 
our steed, after the fashion of all its kind in Virginia, stands in mid- 
stream and slakes an apparently unquenchable thirst, a pleasant vista 
unfolds itself to left and right of sunlit foam and grey rocks, and 
bowers of leaves that willow, alder, beech, and sycamore form with 
their spreading branches. 

Here, too, are some remnants of fertility, and, indeed, all along the 
tortuous course of the little river strips of alluvial bottom land will be 
found hugging its banks, which in former days, on the greater estates, 
made up in some sort for the infertile uplands that spread on either 
hand. Still in those days such choice bits were treated with some for- 
bearance. To protect them from washing floods at least was the 
planters’ care, and to sow them from time to time in meadow grass or 
clover. Even such simple operations are beyond the scope of the 
hungry, shiftless occupier of modern days, whose reckless plough vies 
with the wayward stream in destroying those few spots where he can 
still hope to raise some apology for a crop. 

But perhaps it is in the homesteads themselves that the contrast 
between the “then and now ”’ is saddest. Many of them you would 
hardly notice from the turnpike, for though standing mostly upon hill 
tops, those that have any past in a social sense are a long way back 
from the road, and often hidden by those stately groves of forest trees 
that throw their protecting arms around every well constituted Vir- 
ginia homestead. 

Here is one that, even after the war, remained a type of that simple, 
gracious, old-fashioned hospitality that distinguished the period before 
it. The track that wandered off the turnpike through the woods to 
the private entrance was easy enough to overlook even in those days, 
and now when the dead leaves lie upon it, undisturbed by passing 
wheel or hoof, it is difficult to trace up to the two rotting posts upon 
which once hung the ever-open and hospitable gate. The house itself 
in a score of years seems to have lived a lifetime, and to have hastened 
from cheerful and well-preserved middle age to decrepitude and decay. 
The windows have mostly fallen out, and a battered shutter hangs 
here and there by a single hinge from the sash to emphasize the woe- 
begone aspect of the walls. Scarred are these with ominous-looking 
cracks in the brick that no inmates whose interest in life was vigorous 
and circulation normal could contemplate without dismay. A family 
of “poor whites” occupy one wing of the decaying mansion and 
work their wild will on a portion of the surrounding acres. And the 
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“poor white ” of Eastern Virginia is both in appearance and ways of 
life the most unlovely sample of Anglo-Saxon, of rural Anglo-Saxon at 
any rate, that an inscrutable Providence has fashioned. To suppose 
that a single window-pane would be replaced, a single nail driven into 
a loose plank, or a gate hung upon its hinges under the auspices of 
these gentry, would be not to know them. If anything were wanted 
to intensify the melancholy of this spectre of an old Virginia home 
the gaunt forms and yellow faces and vacant stare of its present occu- 
pants are well calculated to do so. 

The heavy portico over the door, resting in the English fashion of 
the Georgian period, on lofty fluted columns, has shed the plaster 
from its ceiling in big cakes upon the rotting steps. The Virginia 
squires never grasped the rudiments of landscape gardening. An acre 
or so of old turf shaded with forest trees and sprinkled with a few 
exotics filled, and upon the whole filled well, every requirement of 
dignity and comfort. 

Not even this relic of former days, however, has escaped the 
aggressive inroad which nature abandoned to itself makes beneath 
these Southern suns. For the briars and weeds from the half-tilled 
fields without have leaped the broken palings of the lawn and are 
disputing every yard of ground with the old sod that seemed to have 
in it the resisting power of a century’s growth and care. 

In the vegetable garden, on which chiefly in olden days the care of 
the household, and above all of its ladies, used to be expended, the 
turf walks can still be traced, and the posts and trellis-work over 
which the grape-vines once clambered with such profusion are even 
yet partly standing—out of a jungle of weeds waist-high—old- 
fashioned herbs still push their heads up here and there for life and 
light, and the box-edgings of the beds have struggled up into rank 
bushes, stiff and straight amid the chaos. 

And yet perhaps it is the inside of the house that awakens the 
saddest memories. Each chamber in its musty silence has some tale 
of its own to tell, and the tale told within these particular walls is 
not that of a single family, but of hundreds—the story of a whole 
race who once were powerful, were a leading factor in the life, not of 
a province, but of a nation, and who have within a period compara- 
tively brief passed out of existence. ‘The nails are still sticking in the 
walls from which used to hang those homely but none the less 
treasured paintings of gentlemen in wigs and swords, and ladies who 
danced with Braddock’s fated officers at Williamsburg, and as sober 
matrons turned up no doubt their pretty noses (in secret) at Patrick 
Henry’s rustic eloquence and Mr. Jefferson’s dowdy clothes. It 
needs not the memory of these vanished symbols to remind us how 
Virginia in prosperity and political influence was once the foremost of 
American commonwealths, and had much more than her share in a 
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numerical sense, considerable though this was, in guiding and shaping 
the early history of the United States. 

Virginia as a state is, upon the whole, by no means unprosperous. 
We have been looking at her moribund and historic half. That 
other portion, which represents her increase and prosperity, which 
fattens cattle and grows corn with moderate success, which delves for 
coal and iron, rears blast furnaces and factories and summer hotels, 
though beautiful indeed by nature, belongs otherwise to the common- 
pl ice tale of modern progress, and has no connection with the point of 
view from which this paper is written. But this pleasant and pros- 
perous western half that hugs the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge and lies 
amid the shadow of the Alleghanies is not, to any appreciable extent, 
the Virginia of the days when her opinion was listened to by sister 
colonies and sister states with a deference that reads strangely now. 

It is this old Virginia, this famous cradle of the English race 
beyond the sea, that now lies, to so great an extent, an almost hopeless 
desert, or what, compared to any other agricultural country in the 
civilized world, is practically a desert—and it is likely to remain so. 
This is not an age when the pressure of population is forcing men on 
to sterile lands—above all on to sterile lands in America, where 
migration is so simple and land so abundant. It is all, indeed, that 
the tillers of fertile farms can do, at this time, to hold their own. 
The owners of indifferent lands are having an anx‘ous time of it, while 
those who live upon poor ones, though they may have cultivated them 
with thrift and energy for generations, are abandoning their homes 
wholesale, as in New England, for the fatter pastures of the prairies, 
or the sunny fertility of the Pacific coast. And the abandoned farms 
of New England were considerably more productive than the mass of 
middle and eastern Virginia. Even the proximity to markets, which 
at one time partly neutralised the comparative poverty of eastern 
lands, has no longer any commercial significance. For purposes of 
export the railroads have equalised long freights and short ones, 
while in the matter of home markets the centre of population shifts 
further westward every day. Nor, indeed, could any advantage of 
markets assist a country whose means of getting to them are over the 
worst roads in the world, and that has little chance now of ever having 
better ones. It is difficult to conceive, for those who really know it, 
any combination of circumstances that can, within measurable time, 
arrest the decay, of a large portion, of Virginia east of the Piedmont 
counties—a region, roughly speaking, half the size of England, and 
once gee-caninently the England of the New World, where the 
manners and customs, the sports, and even the prejudices of the 
mother country were reproduced with a fidelity that in colonial days 
was almost pathetic, and the traces of which are even yet not wholly 
extinct. 


A. G. Brapiey. 








THE NEW FRENCH NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


Tue French Government appear to be about to make some changes 
in their naval programme, the importance of which it would be folly 
and affectation to ignore. Of the fact there can be very little doubt. 
In the course of last year an eminent French naval officer, Rear- 
Admiral Fournier, urged with unusual emphasis and force the 
immediate undertaking of a new naval programme of a very revolu- 
tionary kind. His proposals were highly interesting and novel in 
themselves, and were well worthy of being carefully considered. The 
production of his scheme would have been, under ordinary circum- 
stances, perhaps not a matter of very much importance ; for it is no 
uncommon thing for officers, both military and naval, to propound 
pet systems of their own, and to imagine that they are the heaven-sent 
saviours of their country. But they rarely succeed in converting the 
heads of departments to their views. In the case of Rear-Admiral 
Fournier, however, it would seem to have been otherwise ; for during 
the last few days of 1895 it was actually decreed by the French 
Ministry of Marine that an important portion of his scheme should 
at once be undertaken. We refer to the institution of a “ superior 
naval school,” which is to be formed precisely in accordance with the 
Rear-Admiral’s proposals. Three armed cruisers of the most modern 
type, stationed in the Mediterranean, are to be allotted for the purpose 
of the school. This decision of the French Government at once 
raises the Admiral’s publication’ from the rank of a mere academic 
exercise to the position of immediate practical importance. For if a 
fundamental portion of his programme is actually undertaken, it 
seems to be no extravagance to infer that the French Government 
must have in serious contemplation the ultimate realisation of the 
whole, if not in every detail, at least generally in its more important 
aspects. If the inference is a sound one, it is obvious that the matter 
is one of the highest interest and importance to England as the 
mistress of the seas. Strength at sea is, to use Bacon’s beautiful 
expression, one of her “ principal dowries ” ; while to the Empire the 
maintenance of her naval supremacy is as the breath of life itself. 
And that is why we think that no apology is needed for giving a very 
brief account of the novel type of fleet, and the novel kind of tactics, 
for which Rear-Admiral Fournier has so elaborately pleaded. If the 
programme is not adopted as a whole, we may at least be sure of this 
—that at the present time it is receiving careful study from the naval 
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authorities of France, and is likely to exert an increasing influence in 
the future ; and, in any case, the arguments are so carefully worked 
out and the conclusions deduced are of so remarkable a kind, that 
they deserve to be considered by our naval authorities at home. The 
newly founded Navy League might perform a useful service by 
directing the attention of the ] ublic to the matter. 

The Admiral makes no it of the fact that it is a naval war 
against England which he has most in contemplation, and that it is 
this contingency for which he especially wishes to provide. He tells 
us very frankly that it is against England as the mistress of the seas 
he has worked out his plan of operations. The English fleet he 
takes as his standard, so to speak, for the measurement of naval power. 
The French fleet, he insists, must be so organized and strengthened 
as to be able not only to resist, but even to wring victory from 
ourselves, and he believes that if his programme could be fully carried 
out, this could assuredly be done. ‘To use his own words, “ the art of 
conquering” is what he wants to teach, and he thinks he sees his way 
to making a certainty of victory, and that too at no extraordinary 
cost to the resources of the State. How this is to be done is the 
problem which he believes that he has solved. 

He recognises in the first place that the elements of naval warfare 
have been sedlies ally changed of recent years by the invention of guns 
of enormous power, of destructive shells ch: wrged with terrible explo- 
sives, of torpedoes and the like, and he remarks that, notwithstanding 
this, the art of tactics remains comparatively codungel: He is surely 
right in thinking that tactics should be adapted to meet the altered 
state of things, and he very justly argues that the ship which com- 
bines within herself the maximum of the qualities fitted to meet the 
changed conditions must certainly be the best. What, then, are the 
qualities which such a vessel should combine? The two first, without 
a doubt, are speed and an extended range of action. The Admiral 
shows very clearly that a fleet which has an inferior range of action 
must be placed at a disadvantage in relation to a fleet which has a 
greater, and that more especially must this be the case if a 
country like France were at war with an empire like the British. 
France has few coaling stations and arsenals in distant places, 
whereas England has many scattered throughout the world. It is 
obvious, thenene. that outside the Mediterranean, at least, the French 
fleet would in this respect be at a disadvantage in relation to the 
British. But it is upon range of action that strategy depends; the 
greater the range, the more facility of movement. So that it isa 
prime necessity for France to make her ships, as far as possible, 
independent of any port of call. This would place her more in a 
position of equality with ourselves in the matter of strategic operations 
on the sea. But if from the point of view of strategy range of action 
is important, from the point of view of tactics, speed is more impor- 
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tant still. A ship that is able to force attack or to avoid it, to fly a 
victorious foe or to pursue one that is defeated, must clearly be 
superior to the one that cannot move so fast; and this is becoming 
more and more the case now that torpedoes are employed, and ships 
are armed with guns which can be handled very quickly and throw 
projectiles very far. It is obvious that the fleet which moves the 
quickest must be able to choose its mode of combat and impose it on 
its foe. or strategy and tactics range of action and speed are the 
things before all else to be desired. But to obtain them some sacrifices 
in other directions must be made; weight and bulk must somehow be 
diminished. Now this can only be accomplished by surrendering 
something from the actual size of the vessel and from the amount of 
armour plating. Looking at the question from such a point of view 
it seems certain that vessels of enormous weight are a mistake; for 
it is hardly possible that they should be able at the same time to 
possess the speed and range of action which modern tactics and 
strategy require. At all events this is the opinion which Rear- 
Admiral Fournier elaborately maintains, and he gives some very 
cogent reasons for the faith that he hasin him. The problem to be 
solved is how to give a ship sufficient speed and range of action with- 
out unduly sacrificing her offensive and defensive powers. The 
Admiral proposes to meet the difficulty in a twofold manner : first 
by building a particular type of ship, and secondly by the adoption of 
a peculiar kind of tactics. 

The type of vessel which the Admiral proposes may be described as 
follows. She is to be of from 8,000 to 8,500 tons burthen, or at 
all events not less than 6,000 tons at the least. To take a concrete 
example, she would resemble the existing French vessel, the armed 
cruiser, the Dupuy-de-Léme, but she would be rather larger and very 
much improved. The common French plan of encircling warships 
with a thick belt of armour plating would be abandoned, and instead of 
that the vessel would be encased from stem to stern, and top to bottom, 
in plates of moderate thickness. For this purpose it is suggested that 
plates of Harvey-Carnegie steel of 150 millimetres in thickness would 
suffice. It is argued, with great apparent justice, that a partial arma- 
ment, however thick, is entirely insufficient, because the guns, the 
ammunition, and torpedoes, would be exposed to enormous risks in 
the unprotected parts. And, as the Admiral remarks, a ship that is 
unable to fight out to the end, might, for all practical purposes, just 
as well have foundered. A ship then completely, but rather lightly, 
armoured, of about 8,000 tons burthen, of great speed, and capable 
of putting to sea for a prolonged period of time, is to be taken as the 
type. But it is objected that such a vessel would be incapable of 
resisting the tremendous impact of shot from heavy guns. It isa 
difficulty which the Admiral readily admits, and he proposes to meet 
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it by the adoption of a peculiar style of tactics. He holds in the first 
place that a combat at close quarters is to be carefully avoided, an 
object, of course, which a fleet of ships superior in speed would be 
perfectly able to accomplish; and secondly, that the ships should not 
present their flanks, but only their ends to the attack of the enemy. 
He argues that what he calls the ‘“ combat dartillerie 4 distance 
limitée ” should be the style of tactics which ought to be adopted, and 
he demonstrates his reasoning from the known facts of the battle of 
Ya-Lu between the Chinese and Japanese. The position of the ships 
in relation to a hostile force, he maintains, should be that of one fencer 
to another ; and he believes that, if such tactics were adopted, ships of 
the type which he demands, would be able to avoid much injury in a 
conflict. 

Such, then, is the ideal type of ship ; but the Admiral by no means 
is contented to leave the matter here; he extends his calculations 
to the entire French navy. He, therefore, goes on to advocate with 
considerable force, that the whole navy should be composed of 
vessels built upon the lines we have described. First he thinks that 
shiyis of other kinds are a mistake, as being ill-suited to the kind of 
tactics he proposes, and which he believes will be universally adopted 
in the future ; secondly, he maintains, with great apparent reason, 
that a fleet composed of ships built according to a single type would 
be one upon which a commander would be much more able to rely 
than one composed of ships of several types, whose capabilities would, 
of course, be uncertain and very varied. It is obvious that a com- 
mander, who had a perfect knowledge of what every ship of the fleet 
which he commanded was capable of doing, would be in a superior 
position to one who had not the like advantage. In the third place, 
the efficiency of the officers and men would be increased if they were 
all accustomed only to handle a single type of ship. Every vessel in 
itself, the Admiral maintains, should be a unity in itself; and we can 
not do better than use his own words to describe the kind of fleet 
which he requires; he calls it a “ flotte homogéne, 4 rendement tac- 
tique et stratégique maximum, et a unité autonome d’un tonnage 
minimum.” This, then, would be the ideal type of fleet. 

But the question still remains, what is the total number of such 
vessels required in order to give France an adequate defensive and 
offensive naval force ? The answer is one of peculiar interest to Eng- 
land, because the calculation is made upon the supposition that the 
English fleet is the one with which the French will have to cope. It 
is argued that a fleet which is capable of successfully competing with 
the English would infallibly be victorious in a war with any other 
Power, or even with several Powers together. Now in the opinion of 
the Admiral, France should have upon the seas 117 warships dis- 
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posed in the following manner, with a view to a naval war with 
England :— 

1. In the Mediterranean, four fleets of nine warships each, of 
which two fleets are to take the offensive and two the defensive on 
the coasts respectively of France and Algeria ; 

2. In the English Channel, three fleets of nine warships each, of 
which two fleets are to take the offensive at Cherbourg and Brest and 
one to defend the coast ; 

3. In the Gulf of Gascony, one fleet of nine warships to cruise 
about and defend the coast ; 

4. In the Atlantic Ocean, a fleet of eight warships to cruise about 
Martinique, and one of six warships to cruise about Dakar ; 

5. In the Indian Ocean, six warships to cruise about Madagascar ; 

6. In the Far East, fifteen warships to cruise about the China seas 
and Indo-China ; 

7. In the Pacific Ocean, ten warships to cruise about New Caledonia 
and Taiti. 

In addition, about 300 torpedo boats will be required, of which 120 
will be placed in the Mediterranean, 110 in the English Channel, 30 
in the Far East, and the rest distributed between Madagascar, Mar- 
tinique, Dakar, Taiti, and New Caledonia. 

It is obvious that if France could keep upon the seas a total of 
one hundred and seventeen warships, built according to the type we 
have described, and disposed in the manner which we have briefly 
sketched in outline, the English fleet would have to meet a very 
formidable foe, and that, moreover, English commerce would be 
exposed to considerable risks. In every quarter of the globe where 
English interests lie, and upon all our trade routes, a French fleet 
would be found ready to harass and destroy. 

In the next place, the important question of the cost remains to be 
considered. If that were greatly to exceed the average naval budget 
which the French now expend upon their fleet, it is improbable that 
the French Chambers could be induced to vote the necessary money. 
But the Admiral propounds a scheme, according to which he believes 
the new navy could be built without adding any increase to the 
ordinary cost. He estimates the cost of a warship of the type which 
he requires at sixteen million francs, and, by extending the construc- 
tion of the whole number over a period of twenty-five years, he 
contends that the ordinary budget for the construction of new ships 
would not be exceeded. This period of twenty-five years is suggested 
by the consideration of the fact that in that period a warship tends to 
become worn-out and obsolete, so that, in any case, the navy would 
during that time have to be to a large extent renewed. An expendi- 
ture then of seventy-five million francs a year would provide the 
“ flotte homogéne ” in twenty-five years’ time, and in addition to that 
about eight million francs a year would have to be allowed for the 
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construction of torpedo-boats. But notwithstanding this, it is con- 
tended that some economy could also be effected. Owing to the 
varieties of type of ships, and to the changes of opinion that are held 
about them, and the consequent alterations to which ships in course 
of construction are subjected, no less a sum than four million franes 
a year is, in the Admiral’s opinion, unnecessarily expended. He 
believes that if all the ships were built according to a single type, a 
great deal of waste would in consequence be avoided ; and there seems 
to be good ground for his belief. Every ship built upon a different 
type from those actually existing must, in the nature of things, be 
more or less of an experiment; but if all were built alike, their con- 
struction would soon become a matter of routine. 

It is moreover argued that economy would in the long run be 
effected by the greatly increased efficiency of the officers and crews. 
It would be just as easy for a captain to handle one ship as any other, 
where all are built alike; whereas, under the present system of 
varieties of type, difficulties would be certain to arise in the event of 
the mobilisation of the fleet. It is true that it is proposed to increase 
the number of officers of the higher grade by something like one 
hundred, but as a set-off to this the age of retirement is to be made 
a few years lower. On the whole it is contended that an economy 
would, in all probability, be effected. 

Rear-Admiral l‘ournier concludes that the French navy might be 
made an absolutely invincible force if the following conditions could 
only be assured :— 

1. The construction of the “ flotte homogéne,” to which we have 
referred. 

2. The provision of a numerous fleet of torpedo-boats to assist the 
fleet and to protect the coasts. 

3. A locally organized coast defence in France and her colonies by 
means of batteries, torpedoes, and marines. 

4. The provision of arsenals and points of call both in the colonies 
and France, for purposes of re-coaling, re-victualling, and repairs. 

5. The adoption of a new system of tactics based upon the prin- 
ciples we have described. 

6. The creation of a staff of officers who have received a special 
training in this peculiar scheme of tactics. 

In order to secure an efficient staff of officers the Admiral proposes 
the immediate institution of what he calls a “ superior school of war,” 
to which only those will be admitted who have already shown them- 
selyes to possess superior merit. And it will be from those alone who 
have gone through this special training, that commanding officers and 
their aides-de-camp will in future be selected. In a fleet of three 
modern cruisers the school will be located ; asa rule they are to be 
stationed in the Mediterranean, but they will occasionally manceuvre 
in the Atlantic and the English Channel. This superior naval school, 
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as we have already had occasion to remark, has already been decreed, 
and its creation has excited some commotion amongst the naval 
officers of France. Its institution is a fact of peculiar significance to 
{ngland, because it affords strong ground for the suspicion that in 
the French navy a radical departure from the old system is at least 
in contemplation. It would perhaps be too much to infer that the 
whole of Rear-Admiral Fournier’s scheme will ever be accomplished, 
for Ministries rise and fall, and with them the Ministers of Marine, 
who may perhaps have very different notions. But it is evident that 
the Admiral’s proposals are, at the present time, the predominating 
influence in the Ministry of Marine. Nor can this be a matter of 
surprise. His chain of reasoning is very strong and unusually con- 
vincing, though it would be here quite impossible to expound, and 
much less to discuss, his diagrams and mathematical calculations. 
But be his opinions right or wrong, they claim and should receive the 
careful attention of all those who are interesting themselves in the 
condition of our navy. The idea of a fleet composed entirely of a 
single type of armed cruisers is novel, and has much to be said for it. 
Whether it would be always possible to put in operation the peculiar 
style of tactics to which we have referred, may perhaps be doubted, 
and if there is a weak point in the Admiral’s chain of reasoning, it is 
probable that here it will be found. Nevertheless his general 
argument seems consonant with the present tendency of naval experts 
to prefer the armed cruiser of great speed and range of action to the 
more old-fashioned heavy armoured battleship. The two so-called 
“‘commerce destroyers” belonging to the United States navy, the 
Columbia and the Minneapolis, are the most recent and remarkable of 
the kind of ship that is now coming into favour. True it is that at 
the present time we have already many more first-class cruisers than 
the French, and that twenty-five years are to be allowed for the con- 
struction of that fleet which our neighbours across the Channel are 
supposed to require. But there is no reason why that fleet should not 
be built in a very much shorter space of time, and there is no doubt 
that, if the French resolved to build it in a few years, they could do 
so. But, however that may be, these new proposals are of very great 
importance, and should by no means be ignored. Even if not actually 
adopted they serve a useful purpose; they indicate the line of policy, 
both in tactics and construction, upon which naval authorities through- 
out the world seem likely more and more to move; and they 
demonstrate very clearly the well-matured intentions of our old rival 
for the mastery of the seas. It is evident that the French fleet 
exists mainly for the purpose of competing with the British. Against 
a Continental Power the great weapon of offence of France would be 
the army, but in a war against ourselves it would certainly be the 
navy. For that reason, if no other, we should watch the naval 
movements of the French with unflagging and vigilant attention. 

C. B. Royiance Kent. 











THE MAKING OF A PRESIDENT. 


A stupy of the complicated machinery of a presidential election in 
the United States suggests the idea that a president, to borrow the 
words of the psalmist, ‘is fearfully and wonderfully made.” Perhaps 
the negro rendering of the text is better, “ fretfully and woefully 
made.” Fer Republican simplicity, about which so much is said, 
condemns the people of the United States, once in every four years, 
to hold more than fifty thousand separate electoral contests in order 
that a chief magistrate may be elected from the fourteen million 
citizens, native born, and therefore legally qualified to hold the office. 
Thirteen months is the measure of time covered by the various 
stages, and at least three million pounds sterling is legitimately 
expended in campaign work. And yet, in spite of this elaborate 
system, devised to secure for all citizens an equal voice in the choice 
of chief magistrate, at least three million men who in theory should 
be allowed to vote, are forbidden the franchise, while it is possible for 
men who are not citizens, and who never do become citizens, to vote 
at two presidential elections without committing a crime. 

An electoral system of such magnitude, and showing such curious 
contradictions as the two just mentioned, is worthy of study even by 
people happy in living beyond its scope. But this study by the 
stranger is made difficult through the circumstance that the whole 
system is contrary to the spirit of the American Constitution, and 
cannot therefore be understood from the text-books. Further, the 
whole system lacking this constitutional control, is changing year by 
year. It is my purpose, therefore, to try and place the system before 
the reader by briefly describing a presidential campaign from its 
opening down to its closing scene. 

The process of selecting a chief magistrate is divided into two parts 
of equal importance—the primary elections and the general election. 
The object of the primaries is slowly to “concentrate” party senti- 
ment as to leadership and platform or “ confession of faith.” The 
English plan of allowing a committee to choose a candidate is not 
followed ; and it is this attempt to let the American voter nominate a 
candidate—select one man out of fourteen millions—as well as vote 
for one candidate of five at the real election, that has made the system 
slow and expensive. 

Let me take the case of one political party in one State, to illus- 
trate the system, for it is the plan very closely followed by all five 
parties—Republican, Democrat, Populist, Labour, and Prohibitionist. 

Early in the year the Democratic State Committee in Minnesota 
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issued notice to hold primaries in each electoral division. And in 
response to this notice such an election was held in 759 districts, 
each district electing one delegate. At this primary election a voter 
must possess one of two qualifications. He must have voted the 
regular Democratic ticket at the last election, or he must now pledge 
himself to vote for the candidate of the Democratic party in the 
coming election. Now these 759 delegates who represent the views 
of 105,000 Democratic voters meet in convention, and elect eighteen 
delegates to the National Democratic Convention. Here, you see, in 
two stages, there is a concentration from 105,000 to eighteen. This 
process is supplemented by the adoption of a State “ party platform,” 
which is in fact merely a suggestion from the State Convention to 
the National Convention of what it believes would best aid the party 
in this locality. 

The eighteen delegates and the one platform, representing this one 
political party in this one State, now go to the National Democratic 
Convention, to which all the other forty-four States have sent a dele- 
gation and a “platform.’’ This National Convention consists of 930 
delegates, and is the * concentrate” of the voice of the 5,250,000 
Democratic voters in the Republic. It is the business of these 930 
men to concentrate party choice into one man, who shall be the party 
candidate for President. And this last process will complete the 
“concentration ” from 5,250,000 Democratic voters into one Demo- 
cratic candidate. The Convention, in theory, will also concentrate 
the forty-five expressions of State Democratic political creed into one ex- 
pression of National Democratic political creed. This process of con- 
centration to find a mean or average party sentiment on man and policy, 
having been completed by all political parties, in all the States, the 
work of the primaries is over, and we are ready for that general elec- 
tion which will concentrate the five rival candidates for the Presidency 
into one President of the whole people. And the first step in this 
general election is a ridiculous farce enacted to keep within the letter 
of the law—the selection of men to be voted for as presidential elec- 
tors. At the opening of the campaign the State Convention select 
the requisite number—a number equal to the State’s representation in 
Congress. The only qualification demanded by policy is that each 
elector be of unquestioned honour. For once chosen he can vote for 
any candidate he wishes, and no power can hold him loyal to his party 
candidate should treachery be his detision. The Constitution, however, 
provides that no Senator or Representative, or person holding posi- 
tion of honour or trust under the National Government, shall be an 
elector. This proviso points to the real constitutional idea, which was, 
that the masses should have even less voice in the choice of a President 
than they were to have in the selection of United States Senators. 
Presidential electors were to be “appointed” by each State. They 
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were to meet, and after careful, perhaps prayerful, deliberations, elect 
a President, the deliberations of the Electoral College being kept 
meanwhile free both from the clamour of the passionate masses, and 
the pressure of the official classes. The Electoral College at the 
present election numbers 447 votes. Consequently each of the five 
political parties nominate 447 electors. We have retrograded, it would 
seem, at this point of our “concentration,” the five candidates having 
swelled to 2235 electors. But this is only an apparent loss, for the 
contest is really narrowed down to two men—the candidate of the Re- 
publican party and that of the Democratie party. For the Populist, 
Labour, and Socialist candidates are beaten before the race begins. 

Four months of hot and hearty campaign work brings us to the 
day of voting—the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 
This is the real but not the legal election of a President, and the 
result is known generally within twelve hours after the polls close ; 
but while the result is known and accepted the election is two stages 
short of completion. On the second Monday in January (sixty days 
after the voting), the electoral college of each state assembles in 
that state and casts its vote for President and Vice-President. A 
record of this ballot is then sent to Washington. On the second 
Wednesday in February Congress meets in joint session, and the 
President of the Senate opens each of the forty-five state records. 
If a candidate has received a majority of all votes cast, then he is 
declared elected, and thirty days later, March 4th, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court administers the oath of office and the long 
process of choosing a new chief magistrate is over at last. 

But on the other hand should no candidate receive a clear majority 
of all votes cast in the electoral colleges, then the House of Repre- 
sentative selects a president. This would at first sight appear to be 
throwing the choice back to the people, for the “ House ”’ is elected 
directly by the people and representation is measured by population. 
But in this election by the House of Representatives, the members do 
not vote as individuals but as delegations from each state, that is 
each state delegation has one vote. New York, with thirty-four 
members representing six and a half million people, has no more 
power than Nevada with its one member representing sixty thousand 
people. No; this is less Democratic than the Electoral College, for in 
that body power goes with population, here it is a mere conference of 
forty-five sovereign states all on an equality. The House moreover is 
limited in its choice to one of the three men that received the highest 
number of votes in the Electoral College, and it must cast a majority 
for some candidate before March 4th, or there is no election, and the 
vice-president, chosen by vote of Senators, becomes the President of 
the United States. 

In the electoral contests which I have briefly described, about 
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12,500,000 people resident in the United States have exercised that 
privilege upon which Democracy claims to set the highest value, 
the franchise. And yet in the United States at the time of this 
election reside at least 19,000,000 men of voting age. Why have 
these 6,500,000 men failed to vote? Why is the entire vote at the 
most important election in the Republic less than 66 per cent. of the 
voting strength of the people on a basis of universal manhood 
suffrage ? A part of this falling off is due to indifference, but only 
asmall part. The real reason will appear after a study of the election 
laws of the various states; for the franchise is the gift of the indivi- 
dual state and not of the nation. Let me show a few of these state 
limitations. The old New England state of Connecticut refuses a vote 
to all who cannot read the Constitution or statutes. Massachusetts 
and Maine shut out all who cannot read the Constitution in English 
and write their name. In the South, Georgia only confers the 
franchise on a citizen who has paid all taxes since 1877. This pro- 
vision disfranchises thousands of negro voters. Mississippi limits the 
franchise to men who can read or understand the Constitution ; this 
gives the election officer power to reject negro votes and accept illite- 
rate white votes. South Carolina, which only adopted its constitu- 
tion in December last, and may thus be taken as a very recent 
expression of Southern sentiment, gives a vote to any citizen who has 
paid two years’ poll tax and who “can read any section of this con- 
stitution submitted to them by the registration officer, or understand 
and explain it when read to them by the registration officer.” This 
proviso will disfranchise 100,000 negro voters at the next election 
without shutting out illiterate white votes. The new Western 
states of Wyoming and Utah allow women to vote; but in the former 
all voters must be able to read the Constitution. In the state of 
Vermont, an ex-confederate soldier or sailor is still denied the fran- 
chise. In five of the states duelists are disfranchised. In all, convic- 
tion of felony, and in a few of lesser crimes, disfranchises ; save where 
a pardon is granted a criminal before his term of imprisonment 
expires. There is a clearly marked tendency to curtail the franchise 
all over the Republic: in the North and East and West by a tax- 
paying and educational test; in the South by practically the same 
test, but with alternative tests intended to be operative only on the 
negro population. 

On the other hand, the curious liberality shown to the alien in many 
states, is due to the fact that naturalization is the gift of the Union, the 
franchise the gift of the individual states. For under this law, as I 
have before mentioned, an alien may vote at two Presidential elec- 
tions and yet never become a citizen. And this curious position 
develops as follows. It requires five years’ continuous residence in the 
United States for an alien to become a citizen of the United States. 
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But the first step in the process of naturalization may be taken the 
day he lands in America—the filing of his “ declaration of intent.” 
Now, in nearly one half of the states this “ filing of declaration”’ is 
accepted as constituting a man a citizen, and in thirteen of the states a 
citizen, after six months’ residence, can vote. Consequently six months 
after an alien arrives in one of those states he may vote; and as five 
years must elapse before he becomes a citizen of the United States, it 
is possible for two elections to take place for chief magistrate before 
that five years’ probation comes to an end. And before that time 
does come round he may decide not to complete his citizenship. 

Such is the system under which Democracy, at great expenditure 
of time, money, and vitality, seeks to give the highest office to that 
man who is the choice of the greatest number. That the whole system 
breaks down in practice is proved by this one fact. The man chosen 
for President in November is frequently a man whose name, in the 
previous May, had never been associated with that office in the mind 
of one elector in the whole broad land. 

I have shown you the legal skeleton, let me now show the heart 
of the campaign. To rightly understand the absorbing and intense 
nature of a Presidential contest in the United States, it must be 
remembered that in every election during the last forty years, the 
issue has been one which appealed to passion, prejudice, and the 
pocket. Opposition to slavery was rising to a white heat in 1856. 
The campaign of 1860 was fought under the shadow of secession, and 
facing a certain appeal to arms. ‘The second election of Lincoln in 
1864 was during the progress of a great civil war, and war passions 
possessed the electorate wholly. Grant in 1868 embodied the pas- 
sionate and delicate question of the reconstruction of the conquered 
and impoverished South. In 1872 that reconstruction was in opera- 
tion and sectional animosity burning hot and sharp. In 1876 a 
currency madness possessed the people—a madness which led men to 
talk openly of murder as the proper punishment for men of property. 
In 1880 Chinese immigration to the Pacifie Coast, and low-class Italian 
immigration in the East, combined with bitter anti-railway sentiment 
in the Middle-west to make a bitter and angry struggle. In 1884 
Cleveland and Blaine were both so open to vulgar abuse, and the 
issue— Freer ’’ Trade—threatened so many incomes, that party spirit 
ran very high. In 1888 this same “ Freer” Trade issue ran in double 
harness with a new currency madness—Free Silver—and brought 
passion into the election, passion of a selfish, sordid character. In 
1892 a third element joined “Freer” Trade and Free Silver, namely, a 
Northern resentment against the prominent part which men lately in 
rebellion now took in the administration of the very Government they 
had fought to destroy. 

An excitable people and a passionate issue can produce but one 
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result, namely, a feverish, intense partisanship which lends to each 
electoral contest the ferocity of a life and death struggle. Conse- 
quently in a Presidential election year business, as well as national 
nerve, always suffers; and the whole thought, as well as the whole 
talk of the people, centres on and is absorbed by campaign work. 

In no part of this campaign work does this terrible excitement show 
more clearly than in the nominating conventions of the two great 
parties—the Republican and Democratic. For the result of such 
conventions is often in doubt up to the very last moment. It isa 
great lottery in which the greatest electoral office very often goes to 
a “dark horse,” or unexpected man. 

Much has been written of the omnipotence, in things political, of 
the political “ boss.” But history shows clearly that in a nominat- 
ing convention they are generally powerless; they are beaten three 
times for every victory which is secured by them. In 1872 all the 
professional politicians opposed Grant; he was nominated. In 1876 
they were in favour of Blaine; he was defeated. In 1880 they 
wanted Grant, but Garfield, a man they hated as well-as feared, 
secured the great prize. Cleveland in 1884 was an enemy of the 
“ bosses,” a greater enemy in 1888; he succeeded in both instances. 
Blaine was backed by the two most powerful political “ bosses’””— 
Platt of New York and Quay of Pennsylvania—for the nomination 
in 1892, but Harrison won the battle and the leadership. The same 
“bosses”? opposed McKinley this: year; he won the ‘ nomination 
stakes” in a canter. ‘Take the case of Garfield as an apt illustration 
of this lottery idea. He made a speech offering his friend Sherman 
in nomination. That speech was so charged with the strange power 
which compels, that the whole convention went crazy ; and in a mad 
stampede voted the nomination to the advocate rather than his distin- 
guished client. 

And yet mere eloquence does not always work such wonders. In 
1876 Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, admittedly the most eloquent 
speaker in the Republican party, nominated Plaine in a speech 
which was a model in every way; and yet it did not change one 
vote. Senator Conkling, a man of national reputation for eloquence 
and persuasive speech, presented Grant’s name to the Convention of 
1880. His speech is held to have been the most eloquent ever 
delivered at a political convention. It stirred the convention deeply, 
but it failed to win over one delegate. No; it is all a great lottery. 
And this is the reason why every man in the convention runs to 
nerves, and the very air borrows new electricity when the actual 
voting for candidates begins. This roll call of the states in alphabe- 
tical order will sometimes consume forty minutes ; and from first to 
last the great hall bubbles and boils with enthusiasm, for the wild 
cheering, which began with the first vote, never ceases for a moment, 
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although it rises and falls in volume, until the last vote is cast. When 
that final and decisive vote is announced, a scene is enacted which 
leaves a picture in memory for all time. For every man of the twenty 
thousand people present seems to have suddenly gone raving mad. 
Ten thousand hats are tossed high in the air, as many men leap on 
their chairs and stand waving their arms in frantic fashion. Hundreds 
just stand still and yell, yell as if possessed of personal animosity 
against their own lungs and determined to use them up in one grand 
assault. All over the great hall you will see men fling arms around 
the neck of some masculine neighbour. From their vocal exercise 
faces assume the ruddy hue of the genial tomato. Meanwhile to aid 
in the pandemonium, two or three bands are braying in that irritating 
and brassy fashion common to bands when they meet a rival noise- 
producer stronger than they. Then, too, from the crowd outside of 
the Convention Hall comes a hideous roar, as cheer follows cheer for 
the new leader of party hosts. The coldest heart quickens in such 
surroundings, and something within flames hot and exhilarating. 
For, remember, this great crowd is not a common crowd, but chiefly 
composed of men who have often swayed, and stirred, and kindled 
other and larger crowds. When men who have this power to carry 
others beyond self-control, let themselves go, the effect is startling. 

In the real electoral contest the campaign work is hard, exhaustive, 
and expensive. Public speakers, at such a time, are usually volun- 
teers, but in many cases the speaker is some noted lawyer who is paid 
a high price for his services. I have known one speaker to receive 
£100 for one address; and one political meeting, with its attendant 
torchlight procession, to cost over £10,000. 

These torchlight processions are now less prominent and picturesque 
than in the days immediately after the Civil War. Then military 
training had cultivated a love of martial display in the whole people. 
The men loved to play at soldiering, and the party leader could appeal 
more surely to the voter through eye than ear. These processions 
were, of course, at night, and each man carried a flaming cil-torch. 
Part were mounted, part on foot, all were uniformed and drilled. 
Frequently as many as 50,000 men would be in line. From thirty to 
eighty brass bands were an essential feature, and every few hundred 
yards a waggon was introduced in the procession, from which, as it 
moved along, rockets and Roman candles were exploded and coloured 
fire burned. In lieu of flags, painted transparencies were carried on 
poles—pictures of candidates, party sentiments, coarse caricatures of 
opponents, sometimes short and witty verse. 

Along the route taken by the procession every house was illumi- 
nated, many having three rows of candles, ten in a row, at each 
window. Even political opponents thus lit up their houses. For ex- 
perience had shown that a dark “ Democratic” window was an invita- 
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tion strong to some rude “ Republican” rock; and candles were 
cheaper than new window panes. 

The nucleus of this procession was the political torchlight club 
which every town or district was sure to possess, and in which each 
town took special pride. These clubs were divided into cavalry and 
infantry. The cavalry club, to which I once belonged, mustered never 
less than 300 horse, and we had a fine band of twenty pieces. Each 
man wore a uniform consisting of peaked cap, long cape, and tep 
boots, carrying his torch as a lance. The cap and cape were made of 
yellow oil-cloth, which at night, under the torch-light, took the colour 
of gold. This cape was not only effective from a spectacular point of 
view, but it protected us from the oil which dripped from the torch, 
and also from the rain in stormy times. 

Frequently we would ride twenty miles across the country to some 
small village or town, to take part in a local demonstration. Our 
arrival in such a place was often the great event of the year. We 
were first banqueted in right royal fashion. Then we gave the crowd, 
what they always called a great treat, by going through our drill in 
some big field. The movement which the crowd liked best was the 
“ charge in line,” horses at full gallop, our torches trailing ribbons of 
flame, and making queer effects in light and shadow. The central or 
“tactical” idea of this spectacular move was to rouse the dull, easy- 
going folk, and tempt them out of comfortable houses. Once, at the 
meeting, our public speakers were trusted to win over the wavering, 
and strengthen the weak-kneed brethren of our own party. I have 
lived life at a pretty broad swing, yet I fail to recall happier days 
than the days in which I did this political soldiering. And one result 
of this work which I admit appears foolish work, is often forgotten or 
ignored—the pleasure such processions and good music and good speak- 
ing bring to the people in small farming towns or in farming districts. 
It is the one bit of colour in a colourless life ; a note of harmony in 
a life full of discord. ‘Town and country shake hands, sectional pre- 
judice is lessened, and the whole nation becomes more homogeneous. 

In the public speaking the work is divided into two classes, men 
who appeal to reason, and men who appeal to prejudice and passion. 
The former are sent into what are called the “ hard-headed” or 
thinking district of a city and the well-read country district. The 
latter take the “plain masses,” and they often take them by storm. 
Humour, however, is the strongest card, and is a power with all 
classes. I remember two cases in which it did splendid work. 
Colonel Ingersoll was speaking to a body of broad-minded, genial, 
companionable Western men, and he described his political opponent, 
Tilden, as “a man as genial as a wet umbrella, and as hospitable as 
an empty beer-barrel.”” Again, out in Minnesota, they were holding 
a joint debate. The Republican had spoken first, and being the 
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ablest lawyer in the state, had made a fine speech in defence of the 
Republican party. When the Democrat stood up to answer his 
friends were fearful, he had such a small opening for his attack. 
But he said, “ Friends, whenever there is a great criminal to be 
defended, my friend, who is the greatest criminal lawyer in the 
state, is always retained to conduct that defence. To-night the 
Republican party is on trial for its life; how desperate is the case 
is clearly shown by the fact, that our greatest criminal lawyer has 
been called in to work the old wonder with his eloquent tongue.” 
Then he sat down; and that district went against the Republicans 
at the next election. The public had always associated the lawyer 
with the defence of desperate criminals, and the fact that he came a 
great distance to defend the Republican candidate worked injury to 
the man he tried te serve. All very trivial, very foolish. Yes. But 
a broad electorate is moved by just such trivial things, as all men 
who know the inside history of politics have long since discovered. 
The campaign in favour of Cleveland in 1884 was splendidly 
managed, and yet the man who had the real control of the whole 
matter told me that Cleveland was beaten, until the Rev. Dr. Bur- 
chard, a warm friend of Blaine, made use of four short words, the 
words in which he said that he was sure Blaine was an enemy of 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” That one sentence changed 
30,000 votes, and Cleveland only won by 1,047, the plurality by 
which he carried the State of New York, which was the deciding vote 
in the Electoral College. 

So much for the manner in which the great prize of the Presidency 
is won; may I add a few words about two prominent prize winners ? 

It was my good fortune to be visiting at the house of a man when 
he received news of his election to the Presidency. To my young 
mind the mere thought of such high honour was bewildering ; I 
could not picture how I would act in such circumstances. But I did 
have a vague notion that a man at such a time would act in “dra- 
matic” fashion—call to the gods for aid—ask High Heaven to 
witness his gratitude ; register his vow of loyalty to duty and Deity. 
Here, then, was an opportunity to test my theory, and I awaited 
results with keen anxiety. We were at breakfast when the telegram 
arrived. His wife tore it open, aud, her voice all in a tremble, read, 
“ You are elected beyond shadow of a doubt.” I looked closely at 
the lucky man. Not a muscle moved, not the slightest change in his 
expression was visible. He was silent for a few seconds, and then, as 
he broke open an egg, he quietly observed, ‘‘ Mother, that egg would 
suffer no injury if kept another year.” Really, I was tempted to 
throw my cup of coffee at him, his levity seemed so sacrilegious. I 
hated him because he was so lacking in human nature. Half an 
hour later I was passing the stables. Looking in, I saw the “ cold- 
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blooded” President elect standing by the side of his favourite horse. 
One arm was thrown over its neck, his face was buried in the mane, 
and his whole frame was convulsed. That very human side of his 
nature which he kept out of sight, even when surrounded by his own 
family, he had revealed to his dear old horse. As I passed on I 
realised that my boyhood idol was again on its old pedestal, and knew 
that the making of a President had not, in this case, been the un- 
making of a man. 

Let me close with this one page from Garfield’s life. He had 
won the great prize. Three months of bitter strife with poli- 
ticians over spoils of office followed his inauguration, and exhausted 
the little store of nervous energy which remained after a long and 
exciting electoral campaign. Rest was an absolute necessity, and 
he started on a brief holiday—a visit to his Alma Mater in the 
New England hills. Smiling, as he walked into the railway- 
station, at a witty speech of his friend Blaine, he fell mortally 
wounded at the hands of a half-crazed assassin. They carried him 
to the White House—the political Mecca of so many millions—and 
for weeks his suffering was beyond description. I had a friend 
who was with him from first to last, and he gave me this little picture 
of the closing days of Garfield’s life. Suffering bred fever, and fever 
revived his old love of the sea. He begged to be carried to the 
Atlantic, and his wish was law. One morning my friend, at Gar- 
field’s request, lifted him so that his dying eyes might take ina 
wider sweep of the old Atlantic.. And while my friend held in his 
arms the wasted figure of his old friend, he told the President how 
the whole nation was also looking toward the sea. Yes, and praying 
that God would help and bless their chief magistrate. Garfield 
pressed the hand of his friend, and whispered, ‘“ He has blessed me; 
could man ask more than such love and sympathy from such a 
people?” A few hours later the President had put aside for ever 
place and power—paid with his life the awful price of success. 

The prize is great, the prize-winners are the envy of the many. 
But I have it on the word of six Presidents of the United States, 
that even the winning of this great prize in the lottery of life but 
throws into clearer relief the great truth, “‘ What shadows we are and 
what shadows we pursue!” 
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